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Federal Control | 


Of Rail Holding © 


Companies Urged 


House Is Given Special In-| 
vestigator’s Report Sug-, 
gesting Legislation to) 
Broaden Powers of I. C. C. | 


Exhaustive Inquiry | 


Into Subject Advised 


Chairman Parker of House) 


Committee Says Reasonable 
Regulation Is Needed Rather 
Than Destruction | 


| 


Modification of existing law to in- | 
clude so-called “holding companies” | 
affiliated either directly or indirectly | 
with railroads engaged in interstate | 
commerce, within the jurisdiction of 
the Intérstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, was recommended in a report 
to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce of the House of 
Representatives by Dr. Walter M. W. 
Splawn, special counsel for the Com- | 
mittee, which was submitted to the 
House on Feb. 20 by Representative | 
Parker (Rep.), of Salem, N. Y.,-chair- 
man of the Committee. 

Views of Mr. Parker 

Addressing the House in presenting 
the report, Mr. Parker said that it 
seems clear that Congress has the power 
to correct any abuses and to remedy any 
evils of the holding company that may | 
be brought to light by the investigation, | 
and power “to subject the holding com- 
pany to reasonable regulation without | 
being reduced to the necessity of destroy- | 
ing it.” 

The facts disclosed by the report, he | 
said, “clearly demonstrate the efficacy of | 
congressional regulation of railroads.” | 

Avoiding Jurisdiction | 

Explaining that he was expressing | 
only his own views and not sneaking for | 
the Committee, Mr. Parker said that the | 
activities which may be construed to 
impose a burden upon interstate com- 
merce and which may interfere with 
congressional planning in. the public in- 
terest have been “by companies acting 
beyorid the jurisdiction of the Commis- | 
sion or at least as far without the reach 
of that jurisdiction as the cunning of 
lawyers could contrive.” 

“If these companies had unquestion- 
ably been subject to the Commission’s 
jurisdiction,” he continued, “I believe 
there would have been less complaint 
of their activities and less ground for | 
accusation that they have been engaged 
in grab-as-grab-can contests.” 

(The full text of Mr. Parker’s ad- 
dress will be printed in the issue of | 
Feb. 24.) 

Extensive Inquiry Made 

Dr. Splawn’s report on the “holding 
company” situation, entitled “Report on 
the Constitutional Power of Congress to 
Regulate Stock Ownership in Railroads | 
Engaged in Interstate Commerce,” is| 
the result of an extensive investigation | 
into the entire subject of control of rail- 
roads through stock ownership. The in- 
vestigation included results of interroga- | 
tions of several hundred investment | 
trusts, nearly 300 brokerage houses and 
of investment houses important in rail- 
way financing, personal examination by | 
expert accountants of the books and 
records of the most important holding | 
companies, and other data. 

The investigation was undertaken pur- | 
suant to the provisions of House Reso- 
lution 114, which authorized the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to investigate owenrship and control or 
capital interest in any common carriers 


|the last year, according to the Bureau of | 


1/15, the Bureau states, food prices at re- 


|sentative Graham (Rep.), of Philadel- 


| Mr. Graham said that when the Wagner | £ : 
| bill is called up on Feb. 23, he will move | increased spread between the prices paid | 


| posal. 
| ing the chairman to follow this procedure |! 
| was 13 to 7, Mr. Graham stated. | 


| bor, and Francis I. Jones, Director Gen-} Committee, 


Silver Measure 
Passed by Senate 


Retail Food Prices Show 
Decline Throughout Year 


| Pittman Resolution for Negoti- 
ations to End Depressed 
Prices Adopted 


Labor Department Also Re ports Recession in Wholesale | 
Cost Indexes of Commodities; Farm Products and 


Raw Materials Are at Lower Averages | WVITHOUT objection the Senate Feb. 
<<a aainnaaasictanetiy i 20, adopted. the Pittman resolution 


: 3 ' is : : ~ | (S. Res. 442) calling on the President 

ETAIL food prices in the United) more than 3 per cent on Jan. 15, 1931, | ; negotiate ath torvlen governments 
States decreased 14%% per cent im| when compared with Dee. 15, 1930, and{ ; for limi : : | 

3 . a decrease of about 1415 per cent since | a8) effort to eliminate depression 

ao ih 1930 is: tuveaits weighted | in'the price of silver. This action was 

ie ll oiahues aeithh average prices in taken immediately after the resolu- 


ae : | tion was favorably reported to the 
rt Me tee Dee. aa serene Senate by Senator Pittman (Dem.), of 
wn ay 15 1931 ere Seer as Nevada, from the Committee on For- 


| eign Relations. 
Few Increases Reported 


The resolution also calls on the 

During the month from Dec. 15, 1930,| President to summon _ international 

to Jan. 15, 1931, 32 articles on which conference or conferences in order that 

monthly prices were secured decreased’) agreements may be reached regarding 

| as follows: Strictly fresh eggs, 13 per| the use and status of silver as money. 
cent; butter, 11 per cent; oranges, 9 per) 


Adoption of the resolution followed 
| cent; lard, 6 per cent; pork chops, and; hearings by a subcommittee of the 
navy beans, 5 per cent; bread, 4 per} 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
cent; sliced bacon, oleomargarine, cheese, | headed by Senator Pittman. (The full 
rice, and canned tomatoes, 3 per cent; | 


text of the subcommittee’s report was 
sliced ham, flour, cornmeal, macaroni, | 


published in the issue of Feb. 12. | 
pork and beans, coffee, and prunes, 2| Calling attention to the depression | 
per cent; sirloin steak, round steak, chuck| in commerce with China and to fluctu- 
roast, plate beef, fresh milk, evaporated) ations in the price of sliver, it was 
milk, rolled oats, canned corn, canned —_—___——- 
peas, and raisims, 1 per cent; and rib 2.] 
roast, wheat cereal, and tea less than —————— | 
| five-tenths of 1 per cent. Five articles | 


| increased as follows: Cabbage, 16 per Law Enforcement 
| cent; hens, 2 per cent; leg of lamb, 1} 2 re 
Commission Submits 


Labor Statistics of the Department of | 
Labor. ch 

Wholesale prices of 55) commodities, | 
the Bureau states, declined 1% per cent 
during the months of December and Jan- | 
uary, last passed. Farm products and 
food in this period dropped in whole- 
sale price 24 per cent and 2 per cent, | 
respectively, Bureau figures show. 

In one month, from Dec. 15 to Jan. 


tail declined more than 3 per cent. 
Decline Noted Over Year 

The Bureau’s statements on retail and | 
wholesale food and commodity prices, as | 
made public by the Department of Labor, 
follow in full text: ; 

Retail food prices in the United States, 
as reported to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the United States Department 
of Labor, showed a decrease of a little 


[Continued on Page 7, Cel 








Substitute Proposal 
Favored for National 
Employment Agency 


per cent; and canned red salmon and! 
| bananas less than five-tenths of 1 per} 
cent. The following five articles showed | 
| no change in the month: Vegetable lard 
| substitute, cornflakes, potatoes, onions, | 
| and sugar. 

During the month from Dee. 15, 1930, | 
Jan. 15, 1931, all of the 51 cities 





| to 

i ffered by Secretary | 
Bill O y y decreases in the average cost of food as| 
| 


Doak Will Be Presented | fojioys: Boston, 6 per cent; Atlanta, 

: : | Buffalo, Fall River, Little Rock, New 
In House, According to | Haven, Omaha, Peoria, Portland (Me.),! 
Representative Graham 


ering Wide Range of Sub- 
jects Relating to Prohibi-' 
| Providence, Salt Lake City, Savannah, | . 

land Springfield (TIL), 5 per cent; Bir.| “0m Presented 
|mingham, Cleveland, Columbus, Jack- 
sonville, Los Angeles, Manchester, Mo-! 
bile, New York, Philadelphia, and Port- 
land (Oreg.), -£ per cent; Bridgeport, 
Butte, Charleston (S. C.), Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Dallas, Denver, Houston, Louis- 
ville, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis 
Newark, New Orleans, Pittsburgh, Roch 


The House Committee on Judiciary 
Feb. 20 authorized its chairman, Repre- 


phia, Pa., to present the proposed bill 
of the Secretary of Labor, William N. 
Doak, as a substitute for th Wagner 
bill (S. 3060). a 

The purpose of Secretary Doak’s bill | 
is the same as that of the Wagner bill, 
which would — — the establish- | - x a 
ment of a national employment agency. | 
(The full text of Mr. Doak’s propose ‘Food Price Disparity 
bill was printed in the issue of Feb. 19}. : 

The Wagrer bill, which has passed | 
the Senate and was ordered favorably | 
reported by the House Committee on| 
Judiciary some weeks ago, is scheduled | 
to ke called up for consideration by the! 
House Feb, 23, on which day the Com-| 
mittee has charge of the business to be} 
considered by the House, Mr. Graham | 
stated orally following a meeting of the! 
Committee. 

By the Committee’s 


|Senaté Feb. 20 by George W. 


>| respons 
~ | Res. 124 


[Continued or Page 7, Column 5.J 








ing its recommendations to Congress. 


~|a resolution adopted Feb. 16. The reso- 


e 4 * 
Remains Unexplained 
| evidence laid before it, except so far as 
SE |such testimony or evidence may have 
| been received uxder pledge of secrecy.” 
The Senate also requested the Com- 


Senator Capper Says Inquiry 
Disclosed No Reason for 


| perts ~ investigated the various phases 
= of prohibition. 
Increased Spread Documents Submitted 
as The documents submitted include the 
the | following: 
| Report enconning economic conditions 
heal ati <a|to the farmer and prices paid by the|in Indianapolis, La Fayette and vicinity, 
se ates a #! ee ‘consumer for foodstuffs has been found |and on conditions in the anthracite coal 
The Committee vote authoriz-|by the Senate subcommittee investigat-| mining regions of Pennsylvania. 
ng food prices, which concluded its hear-| Reports of Col. A. W. W. Woodcock to 
Feb. 19, it was stated orally Feb. 20/ the Commission, including a study of the 
| States of Kansas and Wisconsin in ref- 
erence to prohibition. 
Statement as to possible production of 


action, hwever, | ; j 
| No satisfactory explanation for 


ings 

, by Senator Capper (Rep.), of Kansas, 
2 Mesure Opposed ; ‘chairman of the subcommittee. 

He said the Committee took this ac-! An increasing difference in the prices| 


{tion after it had heard, in executive ses- | paid to the producer and those paid by |illegal liquor in the United States for 


sion, testimony from Mr. Doak, Robe|the consumer during that last 10 years| the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, pre- 

Cari White, Assistant Secretary of La-|has been revealed by the study of the|pared by the Bureau of Prohibition. 

Senator Capper said, and! Analysis of statement made by the staff 

eral of the United States Employment! though various reasons were advanced | of the Commission. 

Service. |for this spread, none of them has been| Study on local option by Carroll Hill 

The chief objections of these witnesses | adequate. beet of the University of Chicago. 

to the Wagner bill, Mr. Graham stated. | See Cause for Alarm Notes of testimony and statements 

were: (1) It is incapable of operation| “There is cause for alarm in the mar- | made before the Commission by repre- 

for one or two years or more; (2) it| ket tendency toward consolidation and /| sentatives of organized labor. eS 

would create a gift of money to the| combination among those handling food-| Testimony of Mr. Whiting Williams 

States; (3) it would tend to create offices | stuffs,” the Kansas Senator continued. | before the Commission. . 

in the States partly under State control | “It is a menace to the country to reach| Report of inquiry among social wel- 

and partly under Federal control; and|@ condition where bread, milk, meat and| fare executives. ae ’ 

(4) once the plan was initiated, it could — foodstuffs are controlled by a few | Report on the prohibition question by 
w r there w -es- | people. | 

rel = ee See ne ee Senators Frazier (Rep.), of North Da-| [Continued a 

~ | kota, and Townsend (Rep.), of Delaware, | 








on Page 7, Column 4 


mission to submit the reports of its ex-| 


| have stricken out section 2 
|making the bonds tax exempt was of- 


| fered by Representative Hull (Dem.), of 
Its Data to Senate Carthage, on. and was defeated after 


| seer Oreg. 
A report transmitting 42 documents Committee on Ways and Means, brought 
| from the Commission on Law Observance | the bill up for consideration. He pointed | 
{and Enforcement was submitted to the|out that its purpose is to extend the} 
Wick-| limit for the issuance of bonds in the} 
ersham, chairman of the Commission, in| Second Liberty Loan Act from $20,000,- | 
to the Tydings resolution (S, | 000,000 ’ 
) asking for a copy of all testi-| order that the Government might not be |craft and the necessity for flying-deck 
mony and evidence placed before the| put at a disadvantage in competing ith | cruisers have been demonstrated in the| 
Commission and also of all reports of its| State and municipal bonds, the bonds to| annua! Winter war problem exercises 
jexperts used by the Commission in mak- | 


The Senate’s request was made through|@S they come due,” Mr, 


lution asked the Commission to submit| merely allow ul 
“all testimony heard by it and all the| ‘to retire them. 


where such control or capital interest is The Department of Labor can func- in oral satemments also contended that | 





held by holding companies, investment} tion well enough for a year or two with-| \tai] prices of foodstuffs are too high. | 
trusts, corporations, associations and|out any legislation at this time, Mr./ «the price paid by the consumer is| 
trusts, with a view to determine the ef-| Graham o ———_ foe 1M-| out of all proportion to the price paid the | 
fect of stich ownership and control on|formed. The Wagner bill is not accept-| producer,” Senator Frazier declared. 


able to the Department in any way, 
cording to the witnesses, 


Chairman Graham, who filed a minor- | country, the same products selling for 
ity report on the Wagner bill whem it | lower prices in some places than in oth- 
was reported by the Committee, said that | ers.” 
he has no objection to the substitute }ro-| “The fact that the price of bread was 
posal of Mr. Doak because in that pro-| lowered in Washington following the in- 
posal his constitutional objection to the | quiry of the Committee would indicate 
Wagener bill is wiped out. The proposal | that the spread was too wide,” Senator 
of Mr. Doak obviates the entrance of the | Townsend stated. 


interstate and foreign commerce. 

The resolution resulted from recom- 
mendations made to Congress by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 1929 
in its 43rd annual report, which ex- 
pressed the fear that control of railroads 
through stock ownership by holding com- 
panies might jeopardize the plan for rail- 


AC-) This is proved by the difference in retail | 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


and fiscal 
of Cuba would be ordered under 
(H. R. 17202) introduced by Representa- 
tive McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., | 


Investigation Asked 


In Cuban Financing 


Special Committee 


An investigation of certain financial 
policies of the Government 
a bill 





Design Copyright Bill 
Opposed by Minority 


Doubt of Constitutionality Is 


Government into a dole system in carry- Senator Capper said that he was un- Chairman of the House Committee on 


|ing out this work, Mr. Graham said. determined as to recommendations the! Banking and C METEDCY, Feb. 20. te 
The Committee has about six bills! subcommittee will make to the full mem-| ‘The measure would authorize investi- 

|gations into whether or not the present 
ma |Government of Cuba, in its floating of 
loans, and in the taxation of its citizens 
has acted im conformity with existing 
treaties with the United States and the 
so-called Platt Amendment, and whether 


[Continued on Page 12, Column 2. [Continued on Page 3, Colum 2.] 








Expressed in Report 


The design copyright bill (H. R. 
11852) which was reported favorably 
from the Senate Committee on Patents 
to the Senate Feb. 14 was declared to 
be “revoiutionary in principle, danger- 
ous to established business, and of doubt- 
ful constitutionality’? in a minority re- 
port submitted to the Senate Feb, 20 
signed by Senators Dill (Dem.), of 
Washington, and Smith (Dem.), of 
South Carolina. (A summary of the 
majority report was printed in the issue 
of Feb. 16.) 

“This bill is a new kind of copyright 
legislation,” the minority report said, 
pointing out that novelty is required in 
all copyrights issued heretofore, while 
this bill allows copyrights on old-estab- 
lished designs in common use. 

“At the present time protection may 
be secured for designs by means of de- 
sign patents,’ the report sets forth, “but 
proponents of the legislation contend 
that such patents take too long to se- 
cure, But tais bill does far more than 
give protection as is afforded by design 
patents. This bill does not require nov- 
elty. Under this bill manufacturers 





[Continued on Page 8, Column 7] 





More Intensive Study of Static 
And Fading in Radio Is Planne 


or not the present president of Cuba 
is legally holding office and the present 
\legislature legally constituted, 

The bill follows in full text: 
| Beit enacted, etc., that for the purpose 
lof obtaining information necessary as a 
| basis for legislation, the Speaker of the 
|House of Representatives is authorized 
to appoint a select committee to consist 





NV ORE intensive study of static and 

fading, and of the general radio 
transmission and reception character- 
istics will be undertaken by the u- 
reau of Standards under legislatton 
which now awaits the signature of 
President Hoover, it was stated orally 
February 20 at the Bureau of Stan- 
dards. 

Authorizing $147,000 for the two new 
experimental stations to be operated 
by the Bureau under the supervision 
of Dr. J; H. Dellinger, Chief of the 
Radio Section, the bill (H. R. 10652) 
was passed by the Senate in night ses- 
sion on Feb. 18. The measure was 
passed by the House at the last ses- 
sion. An appropriation to cover the 
funds authorized will be sought at the 

current session. 

With the additional facilities the 
Bureau’s work would be materially ex- 
panded in combatting the ailments of 

* radio, and in elimination of interfer- 
ence both as respects broadcasting and 
communications, Dr, Dellinger ex- 


plained orally in connection with the 
legislation. The present standard fre- 
quency service of the Bureau, broad- 
| cast on regular schedule, and by which 
| all licensed users of the ether may 
check their frequency stability so as 
to avoid “wobbling,” would be extended 
so as ultimately to provide a 24-hour 
continuous service, Dr. Dellinger ex- 
plained. 
The need for the station to transmit 
standard frequencies, Dr. Dellinger | 
| declared, is urgent in the interest of 
improved technical operation of radio. | 
Accurate control of frequency, he as- 
serted, is the key to efficient use of 
the limited mumber of radio chanels | 
which exist. Moreover, he declared, | 
the continuous transmission of these 
standard frequency signals, checked | 
against the Bureau’s master radio fre- | 
quency standard, also would searve for | 
several other scientific and technical | 
purposes besides the control of radio 


Members-elect to the 72nd Congress, 
which Committee shall conduct an in- 
jvestigation to determine (1) whether or 
not the present government of Cuba, in 


[Continued on Page 18, Column 32.) 





a 


Government 


Holiday 


S The United States Daily 
is not published on Gov- 
ernment holidays, there 
will be mo issue on Feb. 23. 
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| corresponding 


| prices in different cities throughout the | House Measure Would Create. 


jempt from all taxation, and that tax staged has revealed two 





House Approves 
Tax Exemption of 
Refunding Bonds 


Passes Bill to Authorize Is-| 


suance of Eight Billions, 
In Securities for Retiring | 
Liberty Loan | 

| 


Effort i Provide 
For Taxation Fails 


Competition With State and 
Municipal Obligations De-| 
clared to Make Federal Ex- 
emption Imperative 


The administration bill (H. R. 16111) 


authorizing issuance of $8,000,000,000 in 
|bonds for refunding operations under 
|the Second Liberty Loan Act was passed | 
| by the House Feb. 20. 


The. bill also} 


provides that the bonds issued under the | 
provisions of the bill will be exempt | 
from all taxes except estate and inherit- 


}ance taxes. 


An amendment to the bill which would 
of the bill, 


considerable debate by a vote of 111 
nays to 100 ayes. Mr. Hull moved to 
recommit the bill to the Committee on 


strike out section 2 but this motion was 
defeated by a vote of 161 ayes to 199 
nays. The bill then passed by viva voce 
vote and was sent to the Senate. 
Exemption Clause Explained 
Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
chairmah of the House 


to $28,000,000,000, and in 


be issued will be tax exempt, he said. 


‘and the provisions of this bill will 


The tax exemption has been authorized 
by law in cases of issues of treasury 


ness and treasury notes, Mr. Hawley said, 


parent why the same privilege should 
not be extended to issues of bonds. 
“There is on the market an enormous 
amount of tax exempt bonds that have 
been issued by the States and munici- 
palities and many of them are gilt edge,” 
Mr. Hawley said, “the only way that the 
government can go into this market and 


|not be at a disadvantage is to make 


them tax exempt also.” 
Interest Decrease Expected 

The amount of first liberty loan 
bonds outstanding, which are callable in 
1932, is $1,933,545,750 face amount, Mr. 
Hawley pointed out, and fourth liberty 
loan 44% per cent bonds, callable in 1933, 
aggregate $6,268,241,150. He added that 
while it cannot be foreseen what the con- 


ditions will be when the refunding op- | 


erations are undertaken, it is expected 
that the result will be a net decrease 
in interest costs. 

In opposing section two of the meas- 
ure, Mr. Hull said it would be a radical 
reversal of the policy of the Federal 
Government to repeal and abandon the 
policy of imposing surtaxes on the in- 
terest derived from liberty bonds. 

“The proposed repeal of the surtax on 
the interest from liberty bonds is a body 
blow to the whole doctrine and policy 
of graduated income taxation in this 


Dry Referendum 


Viewed as Illegal 


Michigan Legislature Is Held 
Lacking in Authority to 
Submit Question 


State of Michigan: 

Lansing, Feb, 20. 
HE Legislature has no power under 
the State Constitution to submit 
to a referendum of the electors the 
question “Do you favor the National 
Prohibition Act in its present form?” 
according to a ruling of the Attorney 
General, Paul W. Voorhies, just sub- 

mitted to Speaker Fred R. Ming. 

A resolution has been proposed by 
Representative Dacey, of Detroit, for 
a referendum on the subject, which, 
the Attorney General stated in his 
opinion, can not legally be made the 
subject of a referendum and could not 
be submitted by the Secretary of State 
to a popular vote. 

Mr. Voorhies pointed out that the 
proposal is not a legislative proposal 
and that the Legislature is only em- 
powered to act in a regular legislative 
capacity. “The proposition set forth 
in the concurrent resolution,” accord- 
ing to the opinion, “is not a_ bili. 
Neither does it propose an amendment 
to the State Constitution. 

“The matter proposed has to do with 
neither of these things. It is in no 


[Continued on Page 3, Column ‘2. 


Fleet Maneuvers 


from which prices are received showed | Forty-two Documents Cov-! Ways and Means with instructions to| 


| 


;of the United States Fleet off Panama, 
“It is impossible to retire these bonds) David S. Ingaiis, the Assistant Secre- 
Hawley said,|tary or the Navy for Aeronautics, and 
dmize! William V. Pratt, the Chief of 
the Treasury Department) Navir Ope?ations, notifiedv the Depart- 


country,” Mr. Hull said. “The owners of 


large wealth are just as satisfied to re- 
ceive tax relief by the repeal of this sur- 


tax provision as they would be to secure 


ated rates of surtaxation. 


reduction in the gradu- 
The object of 


either course is definitely and avowedly 
| to reduce the tax burdens of those whose 
jincomes are large enough to subject the 
;owners to the graduated surtax rates.” 


Quotes Mr. Mellon 
Mr. Hull said the Secretary 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, 
h 


of the 
in 1923, 


ad opposed tax-exempt interest on Lib- 
erty bonds, when he (Mr. Mellon) said 


“that the continued issuance of tax- 
exempt securities is building up a grow- 
ing mass of privately-held property ex- 


Continued on Page 13, Column 4. 
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Declared to Prove 


Value of Dirigibles 


Assistant Secretary Ingalls 
And Admiral Pratt Praise 
Work of ‘Los Angeles’ in | 


War Game Off Panama 


Military usefulness of lighter-than-air 


ment of the Navy, Feb. 20. 


| 


j 


President to Veto 


Bonus Measure, 


Mr. Reed States 


Tells Senate He Is Author- 


ized to Announce That 
Chief Executive Will Re- 
turn Bill Unsigned 


Mr. Hoover Promises 


Decision Next Week 


| Announcement Made After Mr. 


Couzens Had Said He Would 
Delay Legislation to Prevent 
‘Pocket Veto’ 


President Hoover will veto the 


veterans’ loan bill and will advise 
Congress of the reasons for his op- 
position in a message “by the middle 
}of next week, not later than Feb. 
35.” 
(Rep.), of Pennsylvania. 


according to Senator Reed 


Senator Reed told the Senate Feb. 


20 that he had talked by telephone 
with the President after he had 
learned that consideration of the 
Navy Department appropriation bill 
was being delayed, 
Chief Executive had informed him of 
his intention to veto the legislation. 


and that the 


Mr. Hoover's Statement 
President Hoover announced orally 


Feb. 20 that he would act on the bill 
about the middle of the coming week. 
The President did not add any comment 
to his brief statement. 


The bill providing for additional loans 


o veterans on their adjusted. service cer- 
tificates 
House Feb. 20 and laid before the Pres- 
ident for his consideration. 


was received at the White 


It was explained orally at the White 


House that if the ordinary routine pro- 
cedure in such matters is followed, the 
bill would be sent to the Department of 
the Treasury, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the office of the Administrator of 
Veterans’ 
report before the President acts. 


Affairs for examination and 


Delay Threatened - 
Delay .in disposition oft the naval bill 


along with other legislation of impor- 


Officers of the Bureau of Aeronautics| tance had been proposed in the Senate 


are “exceedingly pleased” by the prelim- 
bills, treasury certificates of indebted-| inary reports from the “war zone,” Rear | 
| Admiral William A. Moffett, the Chief 
adding that there is no valid reason ap- | of the Bureau, stated orally, and the re- 
sults “justify the ‘position’ of the ad-| 
these types of naval | 


vocates of botn 


craft. 


Final discovery of the “hostile” fleet, 
bound for an atiack on the Panama and | 
proposed Nicaraguan canals was effected | 


ed 


by the “Los Angeles, 


disclosed. 


tary operation and 


on Feb. 19, the Department was 


“enemy” forces were unable to 


ing’ fleet. 
Mr. Ingalls’ Message 


Secretary Ingalls’ message follows in 


full text: 


“IT am exceedingly gratified at 


was employed only in 


at all was attempted. 


“One experience has conclusively es- | 
tablished that such type ships are of | 
naval operations at 
The re-| 
theoretically | 
friendly ships and the final discovery of 
the main body of the theoretically hos- 
tile fleet attacking the Panama Canal | 
or 
rather the necessity of the continued de- 
maintenance of lighter- 


material value in 
sea in defense of our coast, 
peated contacts with 


definitely establish the advisability 


velopment and A 
. , ¢ ar’ y ry 7? 
than-air by the United States Navy. 


the 
marked success attendant upon the usc} 
of the ‘Los Angeles’ in connection with | 
the Fleet maneuvers, although the ship 


7-year-old airship, | 
| Mr. Ingalls’ dispatch to the Department 
Adimiral Moffett pointed out} 
that some idea of the value of the new| 
“Akron,” designed particularly for mili- | 
capable of flying 
}more than twice as far as the ‘‘Los An- 
|zeles,” has been secured from the as-} 
|sistance rendered by a dirigible not in-| 
tended for operations of this character 

Defending aircraft and surface ves- 
sels contacted with the attacking forces 
in- | 
|formed by Admiral Jehu V. Chase, the | 
commander-in-chief of the Fleet, and the 
elude | 
cruisers and destroyers of the defend- | 


| 


by Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, until the Senate should know what 
the President intended to do with the 
loan bill and vhether he intended to 
send a veto message to Congress rather 
than withhold his approval by allowing 
the bill to die with adjournment of Con- 
gress on Mar. 4, which is less than 10 
legal calendar days away. 
gan Senator said this was within the 
President’s constitutional right, but the 
Senator said 
a right to have the veto message in ade- 
quate time for consideration before ad- 
journment, 


The Michi- 


also that the Senate had 


“When I found that action on the naval 


appropriation bill was being held up,” 
said Senator Reed, “as a result of ap- 
prehension felt by some Senators as to 
what action the President intended to 
take on the bonus, I took the liberty of 
telephoning the President and asking 
for an expression on it. 


“He authorizes me to say that he in- 


tends to return the bill to the Congress 
by the middle of next week—not later 
than Thursday—together with a message 
setting forth the reasons for his opposi- 
tion.’ 


The announcement that he intended 


to “insist on a veto message’ being sent 
to Congress on the bill if the President 
withholds his approval had been made 
on the floor of the Senate by Senator 
Covzens. He said he was prepared to 





a scouting ca- 
pacity and therefore no defense of her 


ment was made from the floor after 
had objected t» an unanimous cons 
agreement to dispense with the read 
bill (H. R. 16969) and thus had requi 


He said he was going to require 


“kill the bonus bill by a ‘pocket veto. 


avoid a “pocket veto” by the -Chief 
Executive. 
The Michigan Senator’s pronounce- 


he 
ent 
ing 


of the Navy Departnient appropriation 


red 


Senate clerks to read the 58-page bill. 


ad- 


herence to Senate rules which provide 
for a reading of all bills three times dur- 
ing their passage through the formal 
stages in order that the Senate may 
know whether the President proposed to 


:” 


Admiral Pratt’s message follows in} Senator Couzens explained that it was 
full text: eS re 
thus far, the fleet problem being | [Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 
outstanding | 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 
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Air Mail to Other Countries 


of five Members of the House who are! 





HE return to the Government by 

foreign air mail services of all 
costs of maintaining them may be rea- 
sonably expected, according to the 
Postmaster General, Walter F. Brown, 
whose statement was made public Feb. 
20 by the Post Office Department. 

Stressing the advantage of foreign 
air mail services as mediums of bene- 
ficial foreign relations, Mr. Brown 


pointed out that increased poundage of 
mail, carried 


on return flights from 
South and Central American countries 
reflects the understanding of business 


| enterprises of the value of the service 


in those countries. His statement, as 
issued by the Department, follows in 
full text: 

The rapid growth in volume of mail 
carried over the foreign air mail sys- 
tem covering Central and South Amer- 
ica, particularly on return flights to the 
United States, is a striking tribute to 
the part this postal facility is taking 
in aiding expansion of American trade 





and commerce, Postmaster General 


, Walter F. Brown declared in a state- 


ment Feb, 20. 

“The increases in poundage records 
on return flights made from Central 
and South American countries to the 
United States,” said Mr. Brown, “re- 
flects the understanding of business en- 


terprises in, these countries of the 
value of the air mail service, The 
Post Office Department finds much 


gratification in the fact that its facili- 
ties for sending mail by air to the 
United States from Lat’n America are 
being utilized more and more.” 

In discussing the growth of these 
services, Mr. Brown pointed out that 
the greatest increase was on_ the 


| routes to and from the Canal Zone. 


Last July when the service between 
Miami and the Canal Zone was oper- 
ated via Central America, the amount 
of mail sent southbound was 2,282 





[Continued on Page 12, Column 3.]} 


| President 


Expected to:Be Self-sustaining | 





Work for 450,000 


Is Predicted Soon 


Discusses Employ- 
ment Phase of Supply Bills 


President Hoover stated orally Feb. 20 


jthat a survey of the various Depart- 
ments of the Government as to the prog» 
ress of the construction program made 
|at his direction revealed that within the 
next 30 days there should be about 450,- 
000 men directly and 
ployed as a result of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s activities. 
|nomic depression, the President said, the 
jnumber of men directly employed on 
|Government construction projects was 
150,000, 


indirectly em- 


Prior to the eco- 


A phase of the regular annual appro- 


priation bills of ‘great importance in pros 
|viding employment, the President ex- 
plained, is the fact that all of them make 
| available 
struction works. 
tions amounting to $700,000,000 in the 
1932 budget, there will become immedi- 
ately 
| President 


immediately funds for cone 
Of the total appropria- 


available over $500,000,000, the 
said. This will enable the. 


'Government to further expedite the con- 


struction program with no loss of time 


‘if the bills are finally passed by Con- 
jgress, the President added, 





: (XEARLY 
_ \ INDEX 


Added Air Mail 


~ To by Operators 


Increased Schedules Will 
Give More Miteage for 
Same Expenditure, Says 
Post Office Department 


By a new arrangement, agreed upon 
at the conference of air mail operators, 
with the same amount of money appro- 
priated by Congress, it will be possible 
to give added air service by increased 
schedules which will materially increase 
the daily mileage flown, according to a 
statement issued by the Post Office Pe- 
partment Feb. 20. 

The Department urged upon the oper- 
ators the necessity of keeping up with 
the advancement of aviation in order to 
insure quicker service, as it is the de- 
sire of the Department that planes with 
a cruising speed of 150 miles an hour 
be used by the operators at the earliest 
practicable time, the statement said. The 
present average speed of the air mail 
service is 102 miles an hour. The De- 
partment’s statement follows in full 
text: 

New Rate Formula Adopted 

The conference of the Air Mail Oper- 
ators, which was called by the Postmas- 
ter General, Walter F. Brown, came to 
a conclusion today (Feb. 20). Twenty- 
six lines were represented by executives 
of the companies. 

The outstanding feature was the very 
thorough discussion of the question of 
rates. A new formula was agreed upon 
which will make it possible for a larger 
proportion of the appropriation to be 
utilized for the greater development of 
air passenger service, as well as the 
carrying of mail. By the new formula, 


with the same amount of monies appro-| 


priated by Congress, it will be possible 
to give added service by increased sched- 
ules which will materially increase the 
daily mileage flown. 
Passenger Rates Discussed 

Postmaster General Brown addressed 
the conference and further meetings 
were conducted by W. Irving Glover, 


Assistant Postmaster General in Charge | 
‘of Air Mail, and Earl B. Wadsworth, | 


Superintendent of the Air Mail Service. 

The operators, manifested a generous 
spirit of cooperation in their negotiations 
with the Department’s representatives 


and harmony prevailed throughout all) 


the deliberations of the conference. 

Many questions regarding the opera- 
tion of the service were under discus- 
sion during the five-day conference. 
Among those of outstanding importance 
was the question of uniform passenger 
rates which was suggested by the De- 
partment and had been under discussion 
for some time. The operators made 
known the fact that, at the present time, 
there are 12 different rates for travel 
by air throughout the country, ranging 
from 4 to 13 cents per mile. No definite 
conclusion was arrived at but the De- 
partment has taken it under advisement 
and will endeavor to come to some deter- | 
mination of rates which will be more 
uniform than those in use at present. 

Interlocking Schedules Advocated 

Another suggestion of the Department 
was the desirability of establishing con- 
solidated ticket offices throughout the 
country which would very materially re- 
duce the cost of handling tickets, and 
would add to the efficiency of the service 
rendered the public. 

There was manifest a feeling of will- 
ingness to cooperate with the Depart- 
ment’s suggestion in this matter although 
there were some _ difficulties shown 
whereby it would not be practicable in| 
all caseS. 

The Department also urged the opera- 
tors to bring about uniform ticket and 
schedule connections with the United 
States air lines operating to Porto Rico, 
Cuba, and other Carribbean Sea coun- 
tries. as well as all South American 
countries. It was believed that, by closer 
working agreements with the lines oper- 
ating to the south of us, a very sub- 
stantial passenger business could be 
built up. 

Faster Planes Desired 

The speed and types of the airplanes 
used in the Air Mail Service was another 
important subject brought to the atten- 
tion of the operators by the Department. 
It was shown that the average speed of 
the planes used in the service at the 
present time was 102 miles an hour and 
the Department is very insistent that the 
operators keep up with the “advance- 
ment in the art” in order to insure 
quicker service, as it is the desire of the 
Department that planes with a cruising 
speed of 150 miles an hour be used by 
the operators at the earliest practicable 
time. 

Very definite agreements were reached 
regarding the holding of mail-passenger 
planes for connections and it was agreed 
by the conference that planes should not 
be held more than 30 minutes in order 
to make connection with incoming planes. 

The dispatching of air mail from one 
line to another in order to afford addi- 
tional pay to the receiving line with a 
consequent reduction in pay to the line 
originally handling the mail was another 
matter which was given careful consid- 
eration at the conference. 

The Postmaster General also called at- 
tention to the question of cost and said 
that the Department looked to each op- 
erator to bring down his costs in every 
possible way and, in this connection, 
showed where high operating costs were 
being ‘continued by the use of different 
airpofts in large cities and suggested 
that one method of bringing down costs 
of operation was the practicability of 
having a union airport in all the large 
cities, especially in the termini cities of | 
the transcontinental lines. This would 
permit immediate passenger, as well as 
mail, connections and would also reduce, 
in many ways, the cost of the transfer 
of mail between the airports and the 
post offices. 

All the operators appreciated the atti- 
tude of the Department in its desire to 
bring about reduced costs and to serve 
the traveling public, with a greater de- 
gree of efficiency, as well as to better 
serve the users of the air mail through- 
out the entire country. 


Senate Approves Treaty 
Signed With Austria 


Senate approval was given, Feb. 20, 
to the treaty signed with the Republic 
of Austria at Vienna, Jan. 20, and to 
the general convention of Havana, re- 
lating to commercial aviation. The 
Austrian treaty is supplementary to the 
Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and 
Consular Rights, signed June 10, 1928, 
while the aviation pact includes the 
agreement reached by the Sixth Inter- 
nattonal Conference of American States 
at Havana, Feb. 16, 1928, 
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Business Training Advocated |Duty Increases 
Service Agreed To Check Retail Bankrupicies| For Vegetable 


Inves 
T 


tigations Have Shown That More Failures Are Due 
o Faulty Merchandising Methods Than to Com- 


petition, Dr. Julius Klein Declares 


Lack of the “scientific approach” to 
merchandising problems causes more in- 
dependent storekeepers to fail than does 
competition, Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, declared in an 
address Feb. 20, delivered by radio from 
Station WMAL in Washington, D.-C., 
over the network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. : 

Too many persons enter the retail 
|business without adequate training or 
|experience and do not take into consid- 
|eration present-day merchandising prob- | 
|lems, Dr. Klein said. 
| Dr. Klein declared that investigations 
by the Department of Commerce have 
|shown that many of the retail bank- 
lruptcies in this country appear to have 
|been needless. The Department is con- 
| ducting a number of surveys to procure 

| further data on which to apply corrective 
| measures to eliminate this. waste, he said. 
| Dr. Klein’s address, entitled “Why 
|Some Retailers Fail,” follows in full 


text: 


| Consumer Said to Pay 
| Cost of Bankruptcies 





In the business of retailing, as in most 
other callings, “the easiest way to get} 
to the top is to go to the bottom of! 
| things.” . ; } 
| Retail bankruptcies in America are} 
| deplorable—costly—commercially demor- 
lalizing. They involve personal frustra- 
| tion and wretchedness. They tend to 
|disorganize the operations of manufac- 
|turing and wholesaling. They compe: 
|every one of us consumers to pay more 
for what we buy. It is vitally essen- 
tial that the number of such failures be 
reduced. . 

A study of what had been happening 
|to retailers in the City of Buffalo over 
|a span of 10 years revealed the fact that, | 
out of 100 grocers who were in business 
at the beginning of the period, only 
eight were still operating when the re- 
cent survey was made—and only 30 out 
of 100 druggists were still on the job. 
We do not know just how many of the 
“missing” actually went bankrupt, in the 
strict sense of that term, but, when we 
make all due allowances for mergers or 
voluntary retirement or similar explana- 
tions, it is clear that a distressingly 
large proportion of these concerns were 
inherently weak or ill-adjusted and 
tended to coast down hill toward failure. 


Causes for Failures 


To Be Analyzed 


Such an unfortunate situation deserves 
the most careful thought, with a view 
to devising remedies. Of course, there 
are many thousands of retail establish- 
ments in this country that are firmly 
grounded and splendidly managed—thor- 
oughly modern, alert, efficient, and pro- 
| gressive—and these fine firms need no 
|diagnosis or prescription. It is to the 
ailing members of the retail community 
that hygienic or curative attention may 
advantageously be directed. 

Many business failures appear to have 
been quite needless, if proper methods 
had been followed. But before the con- 
dition can be rectified, and ‘proper rac- 


|tices adopted, we must find out, so far| 
}as possible, what the specific, detailed 


causes of the bankruptcies are. That is 


| precisely what the Department of Com-| 


merce is now endeavoring to do. It is 


}an unhappy, somewhat sordid task—de- | 
| void 


of glamour—but unquestionably 
timely. I believe that clinical analysis 
of this character is one of the most help- 
ful jobs that can be carried out at the] 


| present juncture in our business life. 


I am proposing to give two talks on 
|the reasons for retail failures. This 
evening I shall restrict myself to the 
reasons that exist prior to the actual | 
opening of the store—the lack of ade- 
quate training and equipment, the failure 
to appraise the situation justly and to| 
concentrate on the true essentials. Next| 
week I shall try to take you inside the! 
store after it has begun operating, in-| 
dicating some of the potentially dis- 
astrous flaws and shortcomings in man- 
agement, from rudeness on the part of 
the clerks to the accumulation of ill- 
assorted merchandise in the stock- 
room. 


Surveys Made by 
Department of Commerce 


Our Department has made or is mak- 
ing surveys of business failures in Louis- | 
ville, Philadelphia, Newark, Boston, and 
Chicago, in cooperation with local bodies, | 
judges or referees in bankruptcy, and | 
such institutions as Yale and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The purpose of these studies is to 
provide American business with specific, | 
pertinent data upon which it can base a 
sound corrective of faulty merchandising 
practices which are estimated to cost this | 
country several billions of dollars in| 
preventable wastes each year. We aim} 
to furnish answers to the vital ques- 
tions: “Just what are the most trouble- 
some and perilous problems that con- 
front the shopkeeper today?” and, “Just 
what are the wrong solutions that are 
most likely to lead to a failure of his| 
enterprise?” 

We have not been interesting our- 
selves to any appreciable extent in the 
administrative or legal phases of bank- 
ruptcy, or in those abuses which have 
admittedly crept into the procedure 
here and there. On the contrary, we 
have concentrated on the attempt to an- 
swer that all-important question: 
“Why?” What makes business men fail 
in an enterprise which most of them un- 
doubtedly undertake with full confidence? 
To bring the question down to our par- 
ticular theme this evening, why are re- 
tail merchants compelled, with such 
shocking frequency, to put up the shut- 
ters and have recourse to the bankruptcy 
courts? 


Competition as Factor 


In Retail Failures 


As I said in my talk a week ago, 
many independent retailers who fail to- 
day are disposed to lay the blame mainly 
at the doors of competition. Many un- 
successful retailers assert that they just 
could not withstand the tremendous or- 
ganization, the great reserves of capital, 
the drastic quantity-discounts, the uni- 
fied, semi-automatic distributive ma- 
chinery which the competitors have at 
their command. 

I would not for a moment be under- 
stood as underestimating the significance 
of this factor of competition. It is there.. 
In certain cases it looms large. It is 
powerful, portentous. Very often, in all 
truth, it proves so forceful, so master- 
ful, that it pushes a weak independent 
retailer to the wall. Occasionally the 
strong competitor makes use of ruthless 
methods that approach, or even cross, the 
borders of strict legality. And when 





| optimistic 


that happens, the power of the law, as 
an instrument in behalf of fair rivalry 
in business, should be brought to bear 
in a manner swift and sure. 

But figures indicate, nevertheless, that 
the influence of competition does not 
play so large a part in causing retail 
failures as most people are inelined to 
think. In the charts drawn up by the 
great credit-rating bureaus of this coun- 
try, the responsibility for less than 2 
per cent of all business failures is as- 
cribed to competition. This, of course, 
refers to all types of business activity, 
and it is quite possible that, if retailing 
were considered by itself, the percentage 
of failures attributable to competition 
would be larger. In certain specific lines 
ef retailing it undoubtedly is quite a bit 
higher. 


Efficiency Held Necessary 
In Meeting Competition 


But our own Commerce Department 
investigations have corroborated the 
view that, in actual percentage figures, 
competition can not be accorded a very 
high rank as a distinct or dominating 
cause of business failure. In one city 
where we made a study of retail busi-| 
nesses that were tottering on the brink 
of bankruptcy, we found only about 6% | 
per cent in which competition could | 
fairly be set down as responsible for the | 
impending collapse. In another city our 
observers reported that, even where re- 
tail competition was keenest, certain in-| 
dependents were doing good business | 
and apparently were prospering. 

And here, I think, we get somewhere 
near the core of the matter. The in-| 
dependent retailer can, in most cases, | 
withstand competition if he is prepared | 
to meet the principal challenge embodied | 
in that competition—the challenge of ef-| 
ficiency. If his attitude is right, if his| 
approach to the problem is practical and 
scientific, if he is mentally equipped and | 
temperamentally fitted to introduce | 
methods of rigid efficiency, in addition | 
to his appealing advantages o 
service, deliveries, credit facilities, 
so on, he can weather the storm of com- 
petition and come through with colors | 
flying. That has been proved in many 
instances. 

I have mentioned on a good many occa- | 
sions, 
partment 
grocery business in Louisville. 
the objects was to induce the independent | 
retail 
were not so already. The workers in| 
that survey feelghat they have been rea-| 
sonably successful in the attainment of | 
that end. But let us not take their word | 


| 





Oils Discusse 


Whale Oil Also Subject of 
Testimony of Proponents 
And Opponents Before 
Tariff Commission 


At a public hearing on vegetable oils 
and whale oil, held by the United States 
Tariff Commission recently in connection 
with its investigation into these oils, 
both proponents and opponents to in- 
creased rates of duties presented testi- 
mony, it wae stated orally Feb, 20 by 
Chairman Henry P. Fletcher. 

The investigation was requested by 
Senate resolution No. 332. In its inves- 
tigation the Commission will obtain the 
costs of production and transportation 
and ascertain the principal users of the 
oils, Mr. Fletcher said. The kinds and 
amounts of domestic oils and fats re- 
placed in domestic industries by impor- 
tations of these oils will also be deter- 
mined. Upon completion of the investi- 
gation, a report will be submitted by the 
Tariff Commission to the Senate, but no 
rate changes will be recommended. 

Use of Palm Oil 

At the hearing E. R. Crawford, of the 
McKeesport Tin Plate Co. of McKees- 
port, Pa., said the use of palm oil in 
certain processes of his company’s man- 
ufacturing was absolutely necessary and 
that there was nothing that could take 
its place. Consequently, he urged that 
it be kept on the free list. 

The soap manufacturing interests of 
the country are definitely opposed“to in- 
creases in duties on any of the vegetable 
oils or whale oil in view of the fact 
that these materials are used in substan- 
tial quantities in the manufacture of 
their products, it was stated orally at 
the Commission. 

Holding that most of these oils are 
more or less interchangeable, and that 
several of them, including palm and 
coconut oils, are used in making butter 
substitutes which compete with butter, 
the dairy interests were also represented 


f special}at the hearing and contended for in-| 
and|creased duties on all vegetable oils and| operation. It would be a retreat on the 


whale oil. 
Importations Necessary 
F. M. Barnes representing the Laundry 
Soap Manufacturers’ Association said 
there was a deficit of raw materials for 


in these talks, the Commerce De-| that industry which must be imported,| ness. D 
survey of the independent| including cocoanut, palm and whale oils,!Government in business, he said, and | 
; One of|and contended for no change in duties.| business would regard the Government 
joperation of Muscle Shoals as a first | 
ers to become truly efficient, if they|Teau of Raw Materials for American) step. Muscle Shoals will become a power 


John D. Gordon, representing the Bu- 


Vegetable and Fat Industries, 
posed rate changes. 
Henry A. Gardner of the American 


also op- 


| port were to be adopted, he said. 
| This resolution has an ominous sound 
| to the taxpayer, he said. 
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House Passes Conference Plan 
For Muscle Shoals Operation 


Vote of 216 to 153 Registered as Approval Is Given to 
Conferees’ Report Providing Creation of 
Corporation to Distribute Power 


Creation of a corporation functioning | 
through a board of directors authorized | 
to distribute surplus power equitably 
among States, counties and municipal- 
ities within transmission distances and 
to lease the nitrate plants, is proposed 
in a resolution (S. J. Res. 49), the con- 
ference report on which was adopted by 
the House Feb. 20. The vote was 216 
ayes and 153 nays, after two hours of 
general debate. The Senate has yet to 
act on the conference report. 

Muscle Shoals was acquired by the 
Government in 1916, a year before the 
United States entered the World War. 
The question of disposition of the plant 
has been before Congress in various 
forms for more than 10 years. 


Considers. Measure 


Best Yet Submitted 


Representative Wurzbach (Rep.), of 
Sequin, Tex., a majority conference mem- 
ber, said that, although there is no leg- 
islation on this matter which would be 
entirely satisfactory to more than 5 per 
cent of the House, he believes this pend- 
ing measure the best proposition for the 
disposition of the project which has ever 
been submitted. 

Some of the opponents of ‘the measure | 
have denounced it as Government com-| 
petition with private business, but, he| 
said, Congress passed the Boulder Dam | 








measure when it knew power would be} 
sold in competition with private inter-| 
ests from that project. The Executive 
Branch also placed his approval on the 
Boulder Dam project, he pointed out. 

If the project cannot be leased under 
the terms of this measure, Mr. Wurz- 
bach said, it can never be leased, and if | 
Muscle Shoels cannot be leased, Con- 
gress should face the problem and do 
something else with it. 

Representative Ransley (Rep.), of | 
Philadelphia, chairman of the House con- 
ferees on the bill, but who did not sign 
the report, said that last year the Senate 
wanted Government operation of Muscle 
Shoals and the House wanted private 


part of the House if this conference re- 


It is like the 
Government going into the railroad busi- | 
Business is always opposed to} 


project just as soon as the fertilizer is 
used up, he added. Mr. Ransley said 
that this proposal relative to the sale 


| Government 


|sented to the House. 


ever was before,” was the comment of 
Representative Johnson (Rep.), of Ho- 
quiam, Wash, “It is the last word in 
stepping over into the rights of States.” 
He criticized the idea of permitting the 
to “extend 
lines wherever it wants.” 

The House was told that the proposal 
is “the nearest approach to socialism 
that I have ever seen in this House,” by 
Representative Treadway (Rep.), 
Stockbridge, Mass. 


Plan Described as 


‘Symbolic Legislation’ 


Representative Wood (Rep.), of La 
Fayette, Ind., told the House that if the 
resolution was adopted the States of 
Tennessee and Alabama are bound to 


win, while the Government is bound to} 


lose. “In justice to the taxpayers of 


| the country, this measure should be voted 
| down,” he concluded. 


Representative Taylor (Rep.), of La 


Follette, Tenn., said that Mr. Wood was| 


wrong in the latter statement. 


The Jeffersonian minority members 


from the South, in supporting this bill, | 
}are crucifying the heritage for. which 


their fathers shed their blood—States’ 


rights—for the sake of securing some- | 
| thing out of the public Treasury, Repre- 


sentative Underhill (Rep.), 


This is symbolic legislation, and moves 


of Somer- 


| ville, Mass., asserted. 


|some Members to vote for it because of 
its name and not because they know} 
|what_ they are voting for, Representa- | 
| tive Fort (Rep.), of East Orange, N. J.,| 
| stated. : 

Representative Davenport (Rep.), of | 
Clinton, N. Y., supported the measure, | 
| Stating that although the mesaure could 
be improved, many of the rules and prin- 


ciples contained in it are sound. 


Representatives Fisher (Dem.), of 


Memphis, Tenn., McReynolds (Dem.), of | 


Chattanooga, Tenn., and Douglas (Dem.), 
of Phoenix, Ariz., opposed the bill, 
criticizing a number of its provisions 
and discussed Statts’ rights. Repre- 


| sentative Almon (Dem.), of Tuscumbia, | 


Ala., said it is the best bill ever pre- 
Representative 
Eaton (Rep.), of North Plainfield, N. J., 
opposed it. He said it puts the Federal 


|Government into business and is unfair 


to the taxpayers of the country. He 

said it establishes a dangerous principle 

in the expenditure of public money. 
Representative Reece (Rep.), of John- 


|son City, Tenn., favored it, saying that 


transmission | 


of | 


Congress Takes 
Final Action on 


Two Supply Bills 


Conference Report on War 
Department and District 
Of Columbia Appropria- 
tion Measures Adopted 


Both the Senate and the House adopted 
the conference reports Feb, 20 on the 
War Department appropriation bill (H. 
R. 15593) and the District of Columbia 
appropriation bili (H. R. 16738), thereby 
completing final action on these two 
| measures. 
| The conferees’ report on the Treasury- 
| Post Office appropriation bill (H. R. 
14246) was adopted by the Senate. A 
partial conferees’ report on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriation bill 
(H. R. 16110) also was adopted in the 
Senate. 

The House adopted also the conference 
report on the bill (H. R. 16110) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
State, Commerce, Justice and Labor. 

Other Appropriations Under Way 
| Other appropriation bills, comprising 
;the annual 11 bills of this nature, are 
in various stages in the Senate or in 
conference. The Treasury-Post Office 
appropriation bill carries a total of $1,- 
083,000,000, the War Department appro- 
priation bill has a total of $446,518,448, 
and the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill involves $45,672,838. The Ag- 
ricultural Department appropriation 
— = —— report on which was 
adopted Feb. 18 carries an ropriation 
of $215,578,860. weeny 

A roll call vote was taken on the 
Treasury-Post Office report in the Sen- 
jate, resulting in favorable action by a 
vote of 52 to 18. 

The naval appropriations bill and the 
| second deficiency bill yet await action 
in the Senate. 

The Senate had the annual Navy De- 
partment appropriation bill (HR. 16969) 
under consideration for a time Feb. 20, 
| but debate on the measure was inter- 
rupted by other matters during the day’s 
| Session and a vote was not reached. 

Navy Bill Is Amended 

The bill carries $358,150,482. This is 
an increase of $10,098,530 over the 
amount contained in the bill as it passed 
the House. 
| Senate amendments were added to 
| provide for the appointment of four 
;midshipmen in the Naval Academy by 
each Senator, Representative and Terri- 
|torial Delegate in Congress instead of 
| the three now provided by law. 
| A House provision which would have 





|if satisfactory leases are obtained under | precluded the use of any part of the ap- 
it, it would goa long way toward solving | propriation for the purchase of fuel oil 
the Muscle Shoals problem. | of foreign production was stricken out 


Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ As-|of power differs from the Boulder Dam 


for it. Let us proceed to the “proof of | sociation requested that pervilla oil, project, because in the latter power is 


the pudding.” 


Decrease in Failures 


Of Louisville Grocers 


What has been the result of this move-| 
ment toward efficiency, as regards the| 
number of bankruptcies among independ- | 
ent grocers in Louisville? The figures 
are astonishing. In the year 1929, 15) 
retail grocers failed in the Kentucky} 
metropolis. In 1930 only three failed. | 
What is the explanation? We can find 
it only in that hackneyed and rather 
tiresome word “efficiency.” Competition 
in Louisville had not diminished+it was 
functioning the same as ever—yet the} 
independents were standing up vastly | 
better, because most of them had adopted | 
the scientific approach to their job. 

The “tackling” of retail business with- | 
out adequate experience is surely a| 
major evidence that the “scientific ap- 
proach” is lacking. There can be little 
doubt, I think, that insufficiency of ex- 
perience, or a failure to learn from ex- 
perience, forms one at least of the potent 
reasons for retail failures. There is an 


|unfortunate tendency—a frequently dis- | 


astrous tendency—to regard storekeep- 
ing as a simple and easy way of making} 
a living, an affair merely of piling goods | 
on shelves and tying up packages and| 
extending the glad hand to customers. 
Practically everybody seems to believe} 
that he or she would be a great success 


}in running a retail store, just as most 


of us think we could run a daily news- 
paper or write a talking-picture. 

I spoke about “glad-handing.” Some 
retailers prove ill-equipped 
even to achieve that seemingly simple 
result. Bad manners by salespeople are 
more common than they should be (as I 
shall try to show next week). I remem-| 
ber one irate old gentleman who pointed | 
to the store motto: “We aim to please.” | 

“Do you mean that?” he asked. | 

“We certainly do,” replied the man- 
ager. 

The irritated customer retorted, “Then 
you better take a little time off for tar-| 
get practice!” 

However that may be, the fact re- 
mains that there are thousands of peo- 
ple who, when they find themselves with 
some money and with an acute discon- 
tent with the work they are doing, turn 
cheerfully to storekeeping, feeling sure 
that they will “make a go of it” and 
rejoicing in the prospect of “being their 
own boss.” “Anybody can weigh sugar, 
count oranges, and make change,” ap- 
pears to express the general attitude. 


Professional Attitude 
Declared Essential 


But the overwhelming weight of evi- 
dence proves that this attitude is tragi- 
cally mistaken. Successful retailing to- 
day partakes of the nature of a science 
or profession. It requires an extensive 
knowledge, an understanding of many 
complicated problems, a high degree of 


insight, a capacity for careful study, a| 


specialized proficiency and skill—all in 
addition to a natural aptitude. 

In the professions that are universally 
recognized as such, one is not permitted 
to practice until his knowledge and pro- 
ficiency have been conclusively demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of competent 
authorities, And all of us realize how 
absolutely just and appropriate that is. 
If you were desperately ill, and desired 
orthodox treatment, you would not sum- 
mon a physician who had never proved 
his ability to locate the jugular vein or 
the vermiform appendix—and you would 
not care much for a pharmacist who sim- 
ply mixed up the drugs at random be- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 7.] 


Survey Ordered in Prices 
Of Gelatin and Glue 


The Senate Feb. 20 adopted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 458), providing for an in- 
vestigation by the Tariff Commission of 
the difference in the costs of production 
here and abroad of nonedible gelatin 
and glue. The resolution was sponsored 
by Senator Barkley (Dem.), of Kentucky. 


be kept on the free list. 

Charles W. Holman of the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Association 
and W. R. Ogg of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, as well as represent- 
atives of the fish industry here, and 
others urged that the present rates on 
these oils be increased. 


United States Lines 
Selects Directors 


Shipping Board Concludes Con- | 


struction Loan Details 


The names of four men selected as 
tentative members of a new board of 
directors for the United States Lines 
were submitted to the Shipping Board 
at a special meeting, Feb. 20, the chair- 
man, T. V. O’Connor, announced, Feb. 
20, in a statement which follows in full 
text: 

Negotiations incident to the adjust- 
ment of the construction loan granted 
by the Shipping Board to the United 
States Lines, Inc., purchasers of the 
Board’s North Atlantic passenger serv- 
ice, were concluded today upon the 
agreement, on the part of the New York 
Shipbuilding Company, to proceed on 
Tuesday next with the construction of 
the two large passenger liners now be- 
ing built for the United States Lines. 

P. W. Chapman, president 


that he had requested Ira A. Campbell, 
Robert L. Hague, Edward N. Hurley and 
Franklin D. Mooney to serve on the 
board of directors under the new organ- 
ization plan of the United States Lines, 
and submitted these names to the Ship- 
ping Board for approval. The Shipping 
Board interposed no objection, but felt 
that the United States Lines would be 
fortunate in obtaining such an able di- 
rectorate, 


North Dakota Limits 
Cigarette Wrappings 


Covers Must Permit Secure 
Adhesion of Stamps 


| State of North Dakota: 

: Bismarck, Feb. 20. 

| Cigarettes may not legally be sold in 
| packages with outside wrappers consist- 
|ing of cellophane, or other similar ma- 
| terial, under North Dakota statutes, ac- 
|cording to a ruling of the Attorney 
General’s office given the State Inspec- 
tor, R. C. Morton. 

The opinion calls attention to the fact 
| that the law prescribes that each paci- 
age of cigarettes “displayed, exhibited, 
stored or possessed in original cartons 
or containers or otherwise, within or 
upon the premises from whieh sale 
thereof may be made to the consumers” 
shall have “securely affixed thereto a 
suitable stamp or stamps denoting the 
tax thereon.” 

Experiments were conducted, accord- 
ing to the opinion, to determine whether 
or not revenue stamps required to be 
placed upon packages of cigarettes, un- 
der the provision of chapter 106, Ses- 
sion Laws of North Dakota for 1927, 
can be “securely affixed” to packages 
wrapped in cellophane or other similar 
materials. “The result of this inquiry,” 
it is stated, “has been the determination 
that unquestionably such stamps cannot 
be so ‘securely affixed.’” 

The Attorney General therefore con- 
cludes that “the possession of cigarettes 
contained in packages with the outside 
wrappers which are of cellophane by 
the permittees upon the premises which 
are described in the permits is illegal 
and that all of such cigarettes are sub- 
ject to confiscation and the permittees 
are subject to prosecution or revocation 
of their permits.” 





| 


& of the| 
United States Lines, advised the Board | 


| which is imported from Japan and used | sold at the switchboard. 
in manufacturing paints and varnishes, | 


“The resolution is worse now than it 


Mr. Hope Withdraws, 


| 


| 


| Assistant Secretary of Treasur 
To Resume Law Practice 


vy 


| 

President Hoover on Feb. 20 formally 
announced the resignation of the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury, Wal- 
| ter E. Hope, to take effect Mar. 1. The | 
announcement follows in full text: 

It is with extreme regret that I have 
to anounce the resignation of Walter 
Ewing Hope as Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, to become effective Mar. 1, | 
| 1931. Mr. Hope was appointed on Nov.| 
21, 1929. He is a lawyer and prior to his | 
appointment was a member of the firm of | 
| Masten and Nichols, New York City. He} 
now finds it necessary to return to the 
practice of law. | 

As Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Mr. Hope has been in charge of the 
| Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Bureau | 
of Engraving and Printing, the Office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, the 
Bureau of the Mint, the Secret Service 
and other services. He has devoted 
especial attention to the elimination of 
delays and the speeding up of work in 
|}the Bureau of Internal Revenue and 
| establishing better relations between the 
Bureau and the tax-paying public. 

Mr. Hope is a life trustee of Princeton 
University and a member of its admin- 
|istrative committee, a trustee of Pres- 
|byterian Hospital in New York and| 
president of the Institute for the Crippled 
and Disabled. 

During the war he served with the | 
| United States Fuel Administration and 
also served under appointment of Presi- 
dent Wilson as chairman of the special | 
|Commission Upon Fuel Conditions in| 
England, France, Italy and other allied 
countries, reporting to the Paris Peace | 


| 





| Conference, | 


| flower 


Yacht ‘Mayflower’ | 
Will Be Scrapped 





Cost of Repairs Are Found to| 
Be Excessive 


Scrapping of the Navy yacht “May- | 
fiower” has been decided upon, Charles 
Francis Adams, the Secretary of the 
Navy, announced Feb. 20, in a statement | 
which follows in full text: | 
| Secretary of the Navy Charles Francis | 
|; Adams today announced that the con-| 
verted yacht, U, S. S. “Mayflower,” dam- 
|aged by fire and subsequent sinking at 


|the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, the night | }} 


lof Jan, 24, 1931, would be scrapped. 
Repair Cost Excessive 

The decision was based on _ recom- 
mendations of the Navy Board of In- 


spection and Survey, of which Rear 


Admiral Sumner E. W. Kittelle, U. S. N., | 


is president. Officers of the Board in- 
spected the “Mayflower” Feb. 17 after 
she had been raised by the Philadelphia 
Navy Yard force, and recommended that 
in view of the cost of repairs and altera- 


service, amounting to 
$210,000, she be scrapped. 

The “Mayflower,” originally pur- 
chased by the Navy from the Ogden Goelet 
estate Mar, 19, 1898, served as a gunboat 
during the Spanish-American War and 
subsequently was commissioned in 1902 
as the Presidential yacht, serving for 
27 years in that capacity. Ordered out 
of commission in March, 1929, she was 
offered for sale four times, but in each 
the bids were rejected by the Navy De- 
partment. Work necessary to recom- 
mission the “Mayflower” for duty as flag- 
ship of the Special Service Squadron to 
relieve the U. S. S, “Rochester” was 
ordered Dec, 2, 1930. 


approximately 





tions necessary to condition the ship for| 


National Economic 
Council Proposed 


Study Nation’s Problems 


A national economic council to seek 


| solutions to major economic problems of | favored b 


the Nation would be set up under a bill 
(S. 6215) introduced in the Senate Feb. 
20 by Senator La Follette (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin. It would consist of 15 mem- 


|bers to be appointed by the President | of Chicago, Ill. 


and to serve without salary but with per 
diem compensation. 

The bill sets forth the following pur- 
poses of the council: To keep advised 
with respect to general economic and 
business conditions in the United States; 
to consider problems affecting the eco- 
nomic situation of the United States 
and its citizens; to endeavor to formulate 
proposals looking to the solution of such 
problems; to make annual reports to the 
President and the Congress with recom- 
mendations for legislation or other ac- 
tions, and to submit reports from time 
to time as it deems advisable, dealing 
with particular economic questions. 

The council would be authorized to 
conduct inquiries and hold hearings. 
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, of the bill by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations. Disposition of the 
amendment was not considered in the 
day’s debate and it will come up for 
consideration when the bill is before the 
Senate at a subsequent time. 


President Announces Senate Bill Plans Group to Merchant Marine Schools 


Urged for Seven Cities 


Establishment of merchant marine 
schools at seven additional cities is 
y the Secretary of the Navy, 
| Charles Francis Adams, in a communi- 
cation to the House Committee on Naval 
Affairs, made public Feb. 20 by the 
| chairman, Representative Britten (Rep.), 


Although expressing disapproval of 
certain features of the bill (H. R. 12342), 
which amends the act authorizing the 
establishment of such schools, Mr. Ad- 
ams said the inclusion of the ports of 
Augusta, Ga., New Orleans, Galveston, 
Los Angeles, Miami, Newport News, and 
Biloxi, Miss., is favored by the Depart- 
ment, 

The provision of the bill limiting Fed- 
eral expenditures to not more than %25,- 
000 for the purpose of aiding in the 
maintenance and support of the schools 
and covering the cost of alteration, 
maintenance, repair, and upkeep of 
naval vessels furnished under authority 


of the act is, however, objectionable, he 
stated. 
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President Names 
Choice on Judge 
For Minnesota 


Nomination of Gunnar H. 
Nordbye Is Sent to Senate 
For Confirmation; New 
District Created 


President Hoover on Feb. 20 sent to 
the Senate for confirmation the nomina- 
tion of Gunnar H. Nordbye, of Min- 
neapolis, to be a United States District 
Judge for the District of Minnesota. 
This is an additional judgeship, it was 
stated at the White House. 

At the same time, the White House 
made public a biographical ‘sketch of Mr. 
Nordbye with a list of his endorsers, as 
follows: 

“Judge Nordbye is 43 years of age. 
He was born in Norway on Feb. 4, 1888. 
With his parents he came to Montevideo, 
Minn., in the Autumn of that year and 
resided there until 1900, when he re- 
moved to Granite Falls, Minn. He grad- 
uated from the Granite Falls High 
School in 1906, and for the following 
two years taught in the public schools 
of Yellow Medicine County. He grad- 
uated from the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1912, and imme- 
diately began the practice of law in the 
City ef Minneapolis, which he continued 


appointed him a municipal judge. 


Elected Municipal Judge 

In 1923 he was elected municipal 
judge, and on Apr. 1, 1925, was ap- 
pointed to the State District Court by} 
Governor Christianson and elected judge 
of that court in November, 1926. His 
service has been continuous since that 
time. 

“Endorsed by: John Bjorlius; Henne- | 
pin County Bar Association, by Richard | 
L. Tighe, secretary. Anton G. Hanson, | 
Minneapolis. R. W. Stanford, attorney, | 
Willmar. Plato E. Sargent, secretary, | 
Bar Association, Redwing. John Bjuhus, | 
E. L. Abeles, T. M. Thomson, attorneys, 
Minneapolis. Arthur R. Smith, attorney, | 
Duluth. Lee & Lee, attorneys, Granite 
Falls.” 

The White House also made public 
letters recently addressed by President 
Hoover to Senator Thomas D. Schall 
(Rep.), of Minnesota, relative to the ap- 
pointment of a judge in that district. 
The letters follow in full text: 

New Judge Needed 

“Feb. 10, 1931: Mr. dear Mr. Senator: 
It is extremely desirable that a new dis- 
trict judge for the State of Minnesota 
should be appointed and confirmed at the 
present session of Congress. I would be 
glad if you could accept the suggestion 
in my letter of Feb. 3 that you give 
me a list of the names of men who may | 
be investigated as to fitness for this 
appointment. 

“Tt would be a misfortune if Minnesota 
should not have the advantage of the 
establishment of this court during the 
present session of Congress.” 

Men Recommended 


“Feb. 18, 1931: My dear Mr. Senator: 
The need for an additional United States 
judge in Minnesota is pressing. 

“On Feb. 3, and again on the 10th, I 
wrote you asking that you suggest the 
names of men you would consider fit for 
this place but you have not done 650.) 
Among those who seem to have substan- 
tial support from citizens of Minnesota | 
are: 

“Charles Loring, of Crookston, Asso- 
ciate Justice, Supreme Court of Minne- 
sota; Julius E. Haycroft, of Fairmont, 
Judge of District Court, 17th District; 
Fred W. Senn, of Waseca, Judge of Dis- 
trict Court, 5th District; Gunnar H. 
Nordbye, of Minneapolis, Judge of Dis-| 
trict Court, Hennepin County; Norman) 
E. Peterson, of Albert Lea, Judge of 
District Court, 10th District; Alfred L. 
Thwing, of Grand Rapids, Judge of Dis- 
trict Court, 15th District; Carlton P: 
McNally, Judge of District Court of 
Ramsey County; Edwin J. Kenny, of 
Duluth, Judge of District Court, 11th 
District. 

“If you have any information as to 
the qualifications of any of these men| 
for the position of Federal judge, I should 
be pleased to have it.” 

Views Are Requested 

“Feb, 19, 1931: My dear Mr. Senator: 
I have your letter of Feb. 18 ackfhowl- | 
edging mine of that date and presenting 
the names of various men from Minne- 
sota for the district judgeship. You do 
not, however, give me your views as to 
the men whose names I submitted to you 
in my letter. 

“I consider it desirable in the interest 
of the people of Minnesota that the man 
appointed shall not only have had judi- 
cial experience, but shall be entirely free 
from any private connections which 
might be challenged. 

“None of the men you have suggested 
have been proposed by the citizens of 
Minnesota and the Department of Jus- 
tice is lacking in information regarding 
them. It would require a considerable 
period of time to investigate these men 
as to fitness and connections, and since 
it is necessary, if we make the appoint- 
ment at this session, that the name should 
be sent up not later than tomorrow, I 
would be glad indeed if you would ex-| 
press to me your views on the men whose | 
names I submitted to you yesterday.” 











Senator Schall (Rep.), of Minnesota, | 
in a letter to President Hoover, submitted 
the names of 10 lawyers for the position. 
The Senator’s letter, which he made pub- 
lic Feb. 19, follows in full text: 

In answer to your favor of the 18th, 
I am exceedingly sorry that Ernest A. 
Michel is denied a chance to answer the 
unjust charge made against him by the 
Attorney General. 

Realizing, however, that Minnesota 
needs a judge and in compliance with 
your request, I am herewith submitting 
the names of 10 lawyers for the posi- 
tion of Federal judge in Minnesota as 
per your suggestion, and I sincerely hope 
that you will find among this list one 
name satisfactory to you. 


Frank Ellsworth, M. M. Joyce, Mark 


Wooley, Thomas McMeekin, Frank 
Murphy, John Roeser, John P. Devaney, 
Thomas Mangan, George R. Smith, 


Charles H. March. 





Assistant Is Nominated 
For Department of State 


President Hoover on Feb, 20 sent to 


| ical 


jin the 


Urged in Child Health Work 


Lack of Hospitai Facilities, Nutritional Studies and Other 
Phases Discussed at Session of Medical Section of 
White House Conference 





More adequate medical training in the 


professional schools and a wider diffu-| 


sion of available knowledge to the laity 
on vital facts concerning birth and child 
welfare were declared necessary by spe- 
cialists of the Medical Section of the 
White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, Feb. 20, the second day 
of the meeting in Washington. 

Lack of hospital facilities and lack of 
emphasis by medical schools in teaching 
obstetrics were pointed out in findings 


submitted by three of the major com-| 


mittees of the section. 

The committees are: “Growth and De- 
velopment,” under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Kenneth D. Blackfan, Harvard Med- 
School; “Prenatal and Maternal 
Care,” of which Dr. Fred Lyman Adair, 


lof the University of Chicago, is chair- 


man; and “Medical Care for Children,” 
whose chairman is Dr. Philip Van Ingen, 
president of the American Pediatric So- 
ciety. 

The discussions of the day culminated 
i: an address on nutrition by Dr. La 
Fayette B. ‘*endel, professor of physio- 
logical chemistry, Yale University. Dur- 


ing the day, however, diet occupied the} 


attention of several speakers and was 
referred to in committee reports. 

In discussing the relation of the basic 
sciences to maternal and fetal problems, 
Dr. Leslie B. Arey, professor of anatomy, 
Northwestern Medical School, Chicago, 
stated nutrition is of “universal interest” 
and that “it is vital that the mother 
should receive essential elements in her 
diet during pregnancy, otherwise her 
health may suffer and possibly the health 
of the fetus be impaired.” 


Importance of Study 
Of Proper Diet Stressed 


Dr. Arey, in presenting the report of 
his subcommittee, stressed the im- 
portance of diet in meeting the require- 
ments of lactation. In presenting the 
findings of the subcommittee on dentis- 
try and oral hygiene, Dr. Percy R. Howe, 
director of Forsythe Dental Infirmary 
for Children, Boston, said: “There is 
strong evidence that the solution of the 
problem of dental caries must be found 
in proper feeding of the expectant 
mother and of the young child.” Calling 


|attention to the fact that 95 per cent 
;of the children 
| have carious teeth, Dr. Howe stated the 
|modern dentist should turn to “simple 


in the United States 


things, such as diet.” Diet plays a large 
part in causing decay in teeth, he ex- 
plained, and experiments on animals 
and studies among primitive peoples 
verify the assertion. 

It was found only 17 per cent of a 
group of children examined in Guam had 
carious teeth, while in one school in the 
Hawaiian Islands reported only two chil- 
dren with carious teeth. In both of 
these places the children lived on native 
diets and not on “civilized diets,” he 
said. 

In her report on nutrition, Lucy H. 
Gillett, superintendent of the Nutrition 
Bureau Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, New York City, 
called attention to the 6,000,000 children 
United States who are under- 
nourished. Attention was also called to 
the work being done by nutritionists, 


dietitians, and home economists in pro- | 
|moting more intelligent diets. 
It was found that outside of nutri-| 


tionists in, schools, institutions caring 


| for children, comniercial firms, and those | 
employed by newspapers and magazines, | 


122 agencies, such as hospitals, clinics, 
and dispensaries, city and State boards 


;of health, and health and welfare agen- 


cies, 122 organizations reported 273 nu- 
tritionists working for them. As experts 
on diet, they advise children and edu- 
cate parents on food and food values 
in the diet. The survey disclosed that 
they are well prepared for their work, 


but it revealed also that schools of pub-| 


lic health nursing and schools of social 
work do not devote enough time to in- 
struction in nutrition. 

Dr. Mendel declared that under nor- 
mal conditions of health “‘little atten- 
tion is given by the great mass of man- 





Disparity in Food Prices 


Remains Unexplained 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
bership of the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry the week of Feb, 23. 
Whether legislation can be designed to 
meet the situation is a question, he said. 

“What we want is free play, that is, 
to permit the laws of supply and de- 
mand to operate in a normal way,” the 
subcommittee chairman continued. “We 
need fairer competition.” 

Pointing out that prices which the 
farmer is receiving for grain, milk and 


|meat are not being reflected to the con- 


sumer, he declared that this is particu- 
larly true in regard to bread prices in 
many cities, notably in Washington. 
“Through consolidations it has been pos- 
sible to hold prices higher, for consid- 
erable competition has been eliminated,” 
he added. 
Among Reasons Given 

Among reasons given for the spread 
in producer and retail prices are that 
distribution is costing more and that 
too many people are in the business of 
selling foodstuffs, Mr. Capper explained. 

“There is no reason for the greater 
spread existing now than a few years 
back,” Senator Frazier maintained, “The 
facts warrant a narrowing of the spread 
between producer and retail prices. Nar- 
rowing of this spread is particularly ad- 
visable during the present period of eco- 
nomic depression and need for relief in 
many sections.” 

Senator Townsend pointed out that 


the Committee had served a commend-|ice to i t I 
nois River were opposed:in a brief of 


able purpose in calling attention to dis- 


crepancies in producer and retail food} 


prices and in some instances of de- 
creases in retail prices, whether or not 
it recommends legislation or othe¥ ac- 
tion to help the situation. 


Referendum on Prohibition 


| Held Illegal in Michigan 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
wise connected with the enactment of a 
law or with its repeal or amendment. 
It merely proposes to sound out senti- 
ment with regard to a certain clause 
of amendment to vur Federal Constitu- 
tion. 


“It is therefore not possible for it to| 
ibe of value to the Legislature because 
regardless of what the results of such a| 





the Senate for confirmation the nomina- 
tion of James Grafton, of Denver, Coio., 
to be Assistant Secretary of State to 
succeed to the vacancy created by the 
appointment of Nelson T. Johnson as 
American Minister to China, 


straw ballot might be, the State Legisla- | 


ture is powerless to do anything about 
it. It can not enact, alter or repeal any 
part of the Federal Constitution or 
statutes.” 





| pital 


kind to the question ‘What or how much 
should be eaten?’” He traced the his- 
tory of nutrition, calling attention first 
to the period when nitrogenous foods 
were emphasized, later the calories, and 
then the stress upon milk. 

One of the most significant trends 
in the last 25 years, he stated, is a bet- 
ter appreciation of the fact that the 
food value of any mixture of food in- 
gredients, however abundant they may 
be, is limited by the minimum quantity 
of any essential it may contain. The 
essential items are made up of 35 rela- 
tively simple substances. These are de- 
rived by the digestion of protein, fat, 
and carboyydrate, and from the salts 
and vitamins. 


Food Value Contained 
In Milk Is Described 


Milk, it was explained, is important 
because of the excellent quality of its 


presence of some of the necessary vita- 
mins. An adequate diet, Dr. Mendel 
stated, may be secured in a variety of 
ways, and should include the intelligent 
use of eggs, viscera, fruits, and vege- 
tables. 

Dr. Mendel said that more must be 
learned about the effects of changing 
the various fcod components, replacing 
one with another. He called attention 
to a rapidly growing understanding of 
food composition, and an intelligent ap- 
preciation of the corresponding food 
values. 

Improvement of educational require- 


‘ments and facilities of various institu- 


tions dealing with child health problems 
were dealt with at length by the spe- 
cialists. Pediatrics is no longer limited 
to “diseases of children” in definition but 
embraces child health whether it includes 
prevention of disease, maintenance of 
health, or cure of the sick, Dr. Borden 
S. Veeder, professor of clinical pediat- 
rics, Washington University School of 
Medicine, St. Louis, declared. 

A study of pediatric education revealed 
dissatisfaction with instruction given in 
the medical schools. It should command 
a place in the medical curriculum pro- 
portionate to its importance, the Com- 
mittee asserted in the report. Only half 
the medical schools have a “well-baby 
clinic.” Many have scanty facilities for 
observing infectious diseases. 


The report recommended better organ- | 


ized facilities also for postgraduate 
study. In all teaching, it was asserted, 
emphasis should te laid upon the growth 
and dev2lopment of the chile. 

Turning t health centers, Dr. J. H. 
Mason Knox Jr. called attention to the 
fact that 1,250,000 children are receiv- 
ing health examinations annually in 
health centers. For the first time defi- 
nite information of this kind was gath- 
ered. More than 1,500 centers in cities 
of over 10,000 population and 2,600 rural 
centers were studied. 

The object of the health center, Dr. 
Knox explained, is to “keep well chil- 
dren well.” Opportunities are afforded 
parents to be informed about their chil- 
dren and to receive periodic advice, Since 
1920, more than half of the urban cen- 
ters have been established, while since 
1910, the number has increased 80 per 
cent. Of the total number of health cen- 
ters, 46 per cent receive their funds from 


public sources and 54 per cent from com- | 


munity chests or other voluntary contri- 
butions, Dr. Knox said. 


Objects and Benefits of 
Health Centers Outlined 


This form of medical attention to chil- 
dren whose parents otherwise could not 
afford medical service, Dr. Knox ex- 
plained, fills a community need, and lifts 


the children from the category of charity | 
| patients. 


Ida M. Cannon, R. N., Chief of Social 
Service, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston, presented to the conference a 
report on the training of medical social 
workers in which it stated there is “con- 


Adequate Medical Education — |Better Housing 


; portune time for the diversion of large | 


proteins, the completeness of its assort-| funds to remedy this condition 


ments of minerals and because of the} 


| faced it courageously and endeavored to 





|ing the ordinary processes of production 


For Low-income | 
Groups Is Asked | 


Alfred E. Smith Says Move- 
ment Would Be Construc- 
tive Measure in Providing 
Economic Revival 


New York City, Feb. 20.—Erection of 
modern housing enterprises for the low 
income groups was urged tonight by 
Alfred E. Smith, former governor of 
New York, as a constructive measure 
toward economic revival which at the 
same time would provide a much needed 
reform having lasting benefit. Mr. 
Smith spoke over the network of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System under the 
auspices of the President’s Emergency 
Committee for Employment. 

_ Thousands of families in large cities 
live in houses unfit for human habita- 
tion, Mr. Smith said, and progress in 
correcting this situation has been slow. 
He urged that the present affords an op- 


Mr. 
text: 

Unemployment in such proportions as 
“= have had it during the past year and 
still have it is a comparatively new 
thing to this country, particularly as it 
has lasted over an extended period. We | 


Smith’s address follows in full 


deal with it in an American fashion. We 
have done everything we could to main- 
tain the self-respect of those who, 
through no fault of their own, are out 
of employment. It remains now to seek 
constructive measures for help in bring- 


and consumption into activity that will 
speed up employment. 
Urges Better Housing 


There is a nation-wide problem to 
which we could turn our hands effec-| 
tively and solve a fundamental need | 
while supplying opportunity for sound| 
earning to many thousands. Unemploy-| 
ment funds have been very largely used 
for improvised jobs—all sorts of emer- | 
gency work which might not otherwise 
be done. I have urged that committees | 
on unemployment take under careful con- | 
sideration the utilization of large funds 
which people are ready to contribute 
for the relief of unemployment to ac- 
complish some permanent good for the 
community. The fundamental problem 
which could help to reestablish the in-| 
dustrial cycle and really help to relieve | 
us of our economic difficulties and at| 
the same time accomplish a much needed | 
reform is the provision of decent, sani- | 
| tary, attractive housing for our lowest | 
incomes groups. 

_ For many years I have been actively 
interested in clearing out the old, dilapi- | 
| dated tenement districts in my own| 
city and State und replacing them with 
;/modern dwe'lings to be rented at low! 
cost. I know that this problem is na- 
tion-wide. Every city has its battered, 
wretched old quarters that have deteri-| 
orated until the houses which they con- 
tain and which are still occupied for 
dwelling purposes are really unfit for 
human habitatior. Cities, towns and vil- 
lages, large ani small, have this situa- 
tion to face. Sometimes it is due to a 
change in a neighborhood which has 
| been hitherto devoted to residences and 
has been invaded by business. Some- 
times the town has grown out in an 
entirely different direction and left 
|}houses which were intended for one 
family to be turned into tenements to 
house many. 1 regret to say that in| 
New York City there are still thousands | 
of families living in tenement houses| 
pronounced untit for human habitation 
40 years ago. This is no new situation. | 
The large cities such as New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, and Boston have all 
had to face it, but progress is slow. 

Ramifications of Industry 





In every part of the country there 
|are people out of work. The two things 
suggest to my mind a direct relationship | 
|to each other. It has always been ad-| 
| mitted that in any economic revival, the 
| building industries must lead. When you | 
{build a house you set in motion many 





siderable variation and some inadequacy! thousands of wheels in every direction. | 
of preparation.” She declared the ideals| Not alone the men who are employed in 
of medical social service and the ways| tearing down the old house or even those 
in which the lot of the child can be made| who participate in all the varied lines | 
easier by its efforts have still to be!of construction that it takes to put up| 
made clear to many physicians and hos-|new buildings receive employment; but} 


This 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


administrators. service 





| The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Feb. 20 





12:30 a. m, to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday 
and Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Representative Rogers 
(Rep.), of Lowell, Mass., called. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 

12:30 p. m.—James M. Hazlett, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., called to pay his 
respects. : 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 





Railroads Oppose Plans to Extend 


Barge Line Service on Illinois River 


I. C. C. Told Public Convenience and Necessity Do Not | 
Warrant Proposed Operations 
Plans of the Inland Waterways Cor-|ure of the differential proposed by the} 


applicant is excessive, unreasonable, and | 
if granted will be unduly prejudicial to | 


poration to extend its barge-line serv- 
ice to include certain points on the Illi- 


comments filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioi Feb. 20 by railroads 
operating in Central Freight Association 
and Trunk Line Association territories. 
(Ex parte No. 96.) 

The Federal Barge Line also seeks the 
establishment of through routes and 
joint rates in conjunction with connect- 
ing rail carriers and their connections. 

The railroads contended that the pub- 
lic convenience and necessity do not re- 
quire the operation by the Barge Line 
on the Illinois River, and that the scope 
of the territory from and to which dif- 
ferential rates are sought in the appli- 
cation is “excessive.” It was stated that 
if through routes and joint rates are 
required to be established from and to 
the territories suught by the Barge Line 


via the routes proposed “the result will | 
be wasteful transportation without ben-| 
efit to the public, but with distinct dis-| 


is|in every direction factories are set in| 


motion to supply materials, all the things 
which are needed from bricks to mortar | 
|to plumbing fixtures and hardware, to| 
‘say nothing of paint and lumber and 
| transportation facilities which are stim- 
| ulated to distribute them. 

| The argument I want to make? is not 
}just for any kind of building construc- 
|tion but for a very special kind of con-| 
| struction. Those who are philanthrop- | 
jically inclined and want to help unem-| 
| ployment by direct gifts to furnish em- | 
}ployment may do so in no better way | 
| than by indicating that their subscription 
|should be applied to housing undertak- 
ings. The type of housing which I have 
lin mind may be built for cooperative 
| ownership, for individual ownership or} 
in large blocks of apartments for rental. 
In many parts of the country limited} 
dividend companies have been formed 
which could utilize millions of dollars for 





the railroads required to participate in 
such through routes and joint rates, and 
such proposed differentials are not justi- 
fied by either alleged lesser cost of water 
transportation or alleged disadvantage 
resulting from water transportation. 

“The avowed purpose of the Govern- 
ment in operating the Federal Barge 
Lines,” continued the brief, “is to demon- 
strate the practicability of the profitable 
operation of barge line service, with a 
view to inducing private corporations to 
engage in such service. Certainly, the 
territory now covered by the Federal 
Barge Lines is sufficient to demonstrate 
whether barge line operation is prac- 
ticable, giving due regard to the expense 
|of such operation, and it does not need 
| additional operation on the Illinois River 
to carry out the purpose of the Govern- 
ment in this regard. 

“There can be no reasonable conten- 





advantage to the railroads required to | tion that the railroads now in operation 





participate in such through routes and|in the State of Illinois are not sufficient 


joint rates.” 


| to carry any and all of the traffic offered 


It was further charged that “the meas-' for transportation.” 


. 
- 


isales agent. 
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Canal for towing vessels through 


graph. The towing engine runs on tracks laid on either side of 
the locks, and hauls the wire cables attached to the ship in transit. 





Cooperative A gency 


Industry Advocated Before Committee 


President of Corporation Suggests Pooling Herds, With 
Packing and Marketing Plan 





Unified 


A cooperative plan desiged to elim- 
inate unfair competition and surplus 
animals in the Alaska reindeer industry 
was presented at a hearing Feb. 20 be- 
fore the Alaska Reindeer Committee at 
the Department of the Interior. The 
plan was advanced by Leonard D. Bald- 
win, president of the Alaska Livestock 
and Packing Co., which is affiliated with 
the Lomen Reindeer Corporation. 

The plan was characterized as_ the 
most constructive yet advanced in an oral 
statement by Senator Kendrick (Dem.), 
of Wyoming, Committee chairman, fol- 
lowing the session. It is the only pro- 
gram yet outlined, he said, which offers 
any opportunity for an outlet for rein- 
deer of the natives within a reasonable 
time. 

Mr. Baldwin suggested dividing. the | 
Seward Peninsula and the coast territory | 
adjacent into five natural districts within | 
which the deer will naturally remain. All 
the herds in a district would be con- 
sidered and handled as one herd, with 
present owners retaining their ownership 
and marks. An organization would be 
formed for handling herds, with all ex- 
penses charged to the herds. Present |} 
herding facilities would be available 
without charge. It was pointed out that 
the Lomen organization has sufficient 
facilities for their deer and those of the 
natives. 


Marketing and Packing 


Agencies Discussed 


The Alaska Livestock and Packing Co. 
would prepare the reindeer for market, 
while the Lomen company would be the 
Then an accounting would 
be rendered to each consignor which | 
would apportion the total amount re- 
ceived to the various owners according 
to the actual number of deer slaughtered 
in each consignment. : ; 

“This ‘program,” Mr. Baldwin said, “is 
deemed to be a practical program for the 
management of reindeer herds, the 
butchering and transporting of the prod- 
ucts to market and the sale of them, 
and affords an outlet for the native herds 
with an income from them with proper 
protection and quasi governmental sper- 
vision. 

“All of the facilities of the territory 
under consideration by Whomsoever 
owned, for handling, butchering, cold 
storage and transportation of the prod- 
ucts to market are made available to all 
herd ownership without regard to their 
investment and without prejudice or ad- 
vantage of one interest over another and 
without destructive competition of the 
products of such territory, one with the 
other.” 

Mr. Baldwin decried as “unwarranted 
and prejudiced” criticism before previous 
sessions of the committee of the policies 
of the Lomen Reindeer Corporation and 
its head. 

George Goshaw, who has been engaged 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





the construction of this type of housing. 

While we go on modernizing our cities, | 
and building great skyscrapers and fine 
hotels and big apartment houses, let us 
remember the ugly areas where the 
masses of our population now must live. 
Let us utilize this great opportunity 
when people’s hearts are opened to the 
material needs of others to urge unem- 
ployment committees everywhere to take 
into consideration the use of funds to 
relieve housing conditions as well as un- 
employed. 

Called a Lasting Charity 

The types of people who are unem- 
ployed today have, many of them, neve1 
been out of a job before. They need th 


}encouragement of work to do and not 


just charitable relief in the form of food 
and clothing. Work can be found foi 


|them if constructive relief is considered. 


If any unemployment committee will buy 
an area occupied by old tenement houses, 
tear them down and build new buildings 
in their places that will be a monument 


|of citizenship that will never be wiped 


out. | 
Every dollar that is subscribed for use } 
in this way can be increased and ‘made 
to do the work of five because once land | 
{is purchased and a housing enterprise 
undertaken the dollar subscribed is able 
to borrow other dollars to carry out the 
project. Let every community view care- 
fully its deteriorated areas and use this 
great opportunity to wipe them out. It} 
will be a lasting charity, something that 
will shine through the ages as a modern, 
sensible, constructive, useful way to} 
solve the great underlying problems of 
human life, the need for food, clothing 
and adequate shelter. 

Need I say that the children of future | 
generations are dependent upon this ? | 
The children’s courts, the reformatories 
for delinquents, the public health rec- 
ords, all show the results of bad housing 
in contrast with good. We need a nation 
of strong, healthy, clean-minded people. | 
We have been that and we risk the dan- | 
ger of being otherwise by bringing up| 
thousands of young people in wretched | 
surroundings. Let us remove the men- | 
ace and build out of our present diffi- 
culty truly modern cities in which every 
type of citizen has the kind of housing 
of which none of us need be ashamed. 
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| Effect of Soviet 
Embargo Debated 


At House Hearing 


Ca 2 





Probable Loss of Trade if 
Adopted and Danger of 
Heavy Imports Discussed 
Before Committee 


| The probable loss of this country’s ex- 
|port trade with Russia and the depleted 
|condition of the manganese industry as 
a result of cheap manganese imported in 
|competition from Russia were discussed 
|by witnesses Feb. 20 before the House 
|Committee on Ways and Means at a 
|hearing on the Williamson bill (H. R. 
| 16035) which would place an embargo 
jon all Soviet products for an indefinite 
| period. 
| The Committe will hold its last hear- 
ing on the measure on Feb. 21, accord- 
|ing to Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
| Salem, Oreg., the chairman. 
Representative Ragon (Dem.), of 
: | Clarksville, Ark., a member of the Com- 
| mittee, said that the loss of trade with 
| Russia, which probably would result from 
an embargo, would cause the loss of em- 
ployment to at least 75,000 workers. 
Mines Said to Be Closed 
| Representative Williamson (Rep.), of 
| Rapid City, S. D., the author of the bill, 
| told the Committee that while no positive 





al 


The Panama Ca 
The type of electrically-driven towing engine in use at the Panama 


the locks is shown in the photo- 





information can be secured on the mat- 
ter, all information obtainable tends to 
show that only forced and indentured 
labor is being used in the mining of 
manganese in Russia. Mr. Williamson 
urged the passage of the bill, particu- 
larly on manganese imports, stating that 
there is not a manganese mine operat- 
ing in this country at the present time, 


for Reindeer 


| 
| 
| 
| 


in the fur and fox farming business. in| 
Alaska for many years and is located | 
at Shismaref, off the north coast of the | 


due to unfair competition from Russia. 


“The manganese mines in Russia, for- 
merly owned by private enterprises, are 
now owned by the Soviet Government,” 
Mr. Williamson said, “and are being op- 


Seward Peninsula, admitted the plan ad-| erated at such a low cost that American 


vanced by Mr. Baldwin would likely be 


| beneficial to the Alaskan natives, but} 


said he doubted if they could te brought | 
into believing the plan would benefit | 
them and if they would accept it. The| 
problem, he said, is largely one of edu- | 
cating the natives to a realization of | 
what is best for them. When such al 
proposal comes from the Lomen com-| 
pany, he said, the natives would prob-| 
ably be inclined to turn it down. 

Mr. Goshaw said that the Lomen rein- | 
deer interests were not believed by some | 
persons to be as large as represented, | 


jthat Mr. Baldwin at one time told him 


the Lomen interests expected to stop} 
buying reindeer from the natives, and | 
that there weré instances in which nat- | 
ives had had difficulty in getting re- 
muneration. He also charged that the | 
Lomen organization had marketed poor 
quality reindeer meat. 

More herd supervisors were suggested, | 
although Mr. Kendrick admitted that this 
might increase fixed charges. | 

Increasing fox farms, Mr. Goshaw said, 
would increase the outiet for reindeer, | 
which are used for feeding purposes. The | 
fox farming industry is destined to ex- 


| pand, he thinks, and there are no Gov- 


ernment restrictions on it. 

The Government, the witness charged, 
is responsible instead of the natives for | 
deterioration and scattering of reindeer 
herds. The Government, he said, intro- 
duced the animals and then “laid down 
on the job.” 

He wants to see that the natives get 
preper treatment. Everything in connec- 
tion with the reindeer industry, he said, | 
is subversive. to the Lomen interests. 
The natives tonsequently feel they have 
no chance to voice opinions. It will take 
many years to gain their confidence, he 
said. 

Money can be made in the reindeer 
industry, Mr. Goshaw believes, but a re- 
organization must be effected, even for 
the Lomen interests. He said he didn’t 
see how the Lomen company could have 
made any money. 

The Committee 
ings next week, possibly on 


will resume its hear- 
luesday. 


Alien Expulsion Bills | 
Favorably Reported 


House Measures Provide for 


Expediting Deportations 





The House Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization voted Feb. 20 to re- 
port favorably the measure (H. R. 
17152) to expedite the deportation of 
certain aliens and the bill (H. R. 16296) 
providing for the expulsion and. exclu- 
sion of alien communists. 

Aliens who are convicted of offenses 
resulting in imprisonment for one year 
or more and who subsequently are con- 
victed and given similar sentences shall 
ve deported, under provisions of the 
measure (H. R. 17152), as shall aliens 
who are sentenced to imprisonment for | 
a term which, when added to terms to 
which previously sentenced under two 
or more previous convictions, amounts 
to two years or more. 

This bill also amends the Act of Mar. 
1, 1929, to provide that any alien who} 
has been deported shall be guilty of a 
felony for subsequently entering or at- 
tempting to enter the United States. It} 
also amends the Act of 1929 to provide 
that any alien who enters at any time 
or place other than as designated or| 
eludes examination shall be guilty of a} 
misdemeanor, 

The Act of Oct. 16, 1918, is amended, | 
by the bill (H. R. 16296) to affect “aliens | 
who are anarchists or communists.” | 
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producers can not meet the competition. 
In 1918, we produced almost 50 per cent 
of the manganese demanded for domestic 
consumption and I am confident that 
if an embargo is placed on Russian prod- 
ucts, the price will be raised sufficiently 
so that American producers can supply 
at least 50 per cent again within the 
next six months.” 
Mass Production Trade 

Mr. Williamson read a _ paragraph 
from a letter sent by Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of State, to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, in which Mr. Stimson 
stated that he knew of no international 
obligation which would be violated by an 
embargo on Russian products. Mr. Wil- 
liamson does not favor an embargo 
country with which the 
United States has diplomatic relations, 
he said. 

“One of the greatest menaces to the 
future of the United States is that 
American capital is going into European 
countries and building factories for mass 
production which will be used in com- 


petition with the American manufac- 
turers,” Mr. Williamson said. “If this 
embargo is placed against Russian 


goods, I am convinced that at least 10,- 
000 men will be put back to work in the 
manganese industry alone,” he added. 
Tariff Classed as Subsidy 
Representative Estep (Rep.), of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., told Mr. Williamson that the 
tariff on manganese is a subsidy worth 
38,000,009 to the domestic manganese 
industry, which in spite of the tariff has 
not been able to meet domestic demands. 
Mr. Williamson replied that the steel 
industry, which has always received the 
utmost protection, should be the last to 
complain of protection for another indus- 
try. Mr. Estep said that the steel in- 
dustry is the cause of the great indus- 
trial development of the United States. 
Mr. Williamson read a letter from 
W. Mellon, Secretary of* the 
Treasury, on the proposed embargo. which 
was dated Jan. 13 and sent to Senator 
Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, Chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, in which the 
Department expresses no opinion on the 
merits of the bill, but points out certain 
difficulties which might arise in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the measure. 
Text of Mr. Mellon’s Letter 
Mr. Mellon’s letter follows in full text: 
“T am in receipt of a letter dated Dec. 


| 10, 1930, signed by W. T. Carruth, special 


assistant, Senate Finance Committee, 
transmitting Senate bill (S. 4848), which 


;is submitted with the request that a re- 


port on the merits of the same be fur- 
nished your Committee. 

“The provisions of the bill have been 
considered and I perceive some adminis- 
trative difficulties in the enforcement of 
that part of the proposed law (begin- 
ning under No. 3 on line 8 of the draft 
you have submitted) which prohibits the 
introduction into the United States of 
any article or of merchandise which has 
been produced or manufactured from ma- 
terials, any of which have been mined, 
produced or manufactured in any such 
territary. 

“It is also possible that some objec- 
tion may be raised to the language in 
lines 3 and 4 which read: ‘That the trans- 
portation into the United States or any 
Territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof.’ This may be construed to pro- 
hibit the transportation of any article or 
merchandise from Soviet Russia through 
the Panama Canal. 

“As to the policy involved, the Depart- 
ment does not care to express an opinion 
and feels that this is a question for the 
Congress to decide. It might be ad- 
visable, however, to refer this bill to the 
State Department for consideration.” 

Representative Montet (Dem.), of Thi- 


[Continued on Page 13, Column 3.] 


ADVERTISEMENT 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 
versial questions, but inasmuch as The United States Daily does 
not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 


advertising, no responsibility is 


assumed by The United States — 


Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 
but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 
tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 


ing Department does not in any 


way commit The United States 


Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 
those who*advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 
question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so in 
advertising space under the same conditions. — Advertising 
Department, The United States Daily. 






-NEW MEANING 


OF ‘PALESTINE’ 
Is Outlined by 
State Department 

A‘ EXPLANATION of the new mean- 


ing given to the term “Palestine” 

by “the World War and gubsequent 
international agreements” is contained in 
the introduction to a publication entitled 
“Mandate for Palestine” which has been 
prepared in the Division of Near Eastern 
‘Affairs of the Department of State and 
which has been issued by the Department. 


‘Documented Exposition’ 
Of Position of United States 


IN A prefatory note it is stated that 
the object of the publication is “to pre- 
sent a documented exposition of the posi- 
tion taken by the Government of the 
United States relative to ‘A’ mandates, 
during the negotiations leading to the con- 
clusion and exchange of ratifications of 
the American-British convention of Dec. 
8, 1924, whereby a definite understanding 
was reached with respect to the rights of 
the two governments and their respective 
nationals in Palestine.” 

The section of the introduction entitled 
“Explanation of the Term ‘Palestine’” 
follows in full text: 

The World War and subsequent inter- 
national agreements have given to the 
term “Palestine” a new meaning. For- 
merly hardly more than a geographic 
name conventionally used in referring to 
that portion of the Ottoman Empire which 
included the ancient lands of the Hebrews 
and the coastal plain of Philistia, it now 
connotes an area which, but for an in- 
completely delimited eastern boundary, is 
of definite extent and is administered by 
Great Britain under a mandate from the 
League of Nations which entered into ef- 
fect on Sept. 29, 1923. 


Explanation of Term 
Said to be Necessary 

EVEN now, however, an explanation of 
the term “Palestine” is necessary, for, as 
used in the “Mandate for Palestine” and 
related documents, it connotes two terri- 
tories, Palestine proper and Trans-Jordan. 
Though both are included in the single 
mandated territory and controlled by 
Great Britain through a single British 
high commissioner for Palestine, they are 
administered in radically different fash- 
ion and present radically different prob- 
lems of a racial, social, and administra- 
tive nature. 

Palestine proper Trans-Jordan 
were in September, divided by “a 
line drawn from a point two miles west 
of the town of Akaba on the Gulf of that 
name up the center of the Wady Araba, 
Dead Sea and River Jordan to its junc- 
tion of the River Yarmuk; thence up the 
center of that river to the Syrian fron- 
tier.” To the west of this line the terms 
of the mandate for Palestine apply in 
toto; to the east, only such terms of the 
mandate apply as do not relate to the 
establishment in Palestine of a Jewish 
national home. 


BRAZIL IN 1990 


Foreseen as Having 


240,000,000 People 


HE population of Brazil, now 40,272,- 
650, will be 240,000,000 in 1990, ac- 
cording to estimates which have been re- 
ceived by the Pan American Union. The 
estimates are based on past expansion 
produced by immigration and by natura] 
growth, it is declared in a statement Jus 
issued by the Pan American Union, which 
follows in full text: 

“Brazil Today and a Peep Into Brazil’s 
Tomorrow” is one of the most interesting 
reports to come to the Pan American 
Union in years. The work, prepared by 
the Instituto de Expansao Commercial, is 
a “multum in parvo” volume with Portu- 
guese and English texts side by side, 
while nearly 100 colored illustrations and 
diagrams add to the beauty and interest 
of the book. It brings Brazilian facts, 175 
pages of them, up to date, nearly to the 
end of 1930. 

Under the subject of population, it is 
shown that Brazil now has 40,272,650 peo- 
ple and ranks tenth in population among 
the countries of the world. Basing future 
increase on past expansion by immigra- 
tion and natural growth the tables show 
that Brazil should reach the 50,000,000 
mark in about nine years; 76,000,000 are 
figured for 1950; and by 1990 the Bra- 
zilian people are expected to number 240,- 
000,000. 

Brazil is not only sending raw mate- 
rials to the world in general, but strides 
are being made in producing other neces- 
sities that modern civilization demands. 
Among these are fruits, such as bananas, 
oranges, pineapples; babassu nuts, chest- 
nuts, cream nuts, meat products, rice and 
many other eatables. 

Airways and highways are expanding, 
even during present years of business de- 
pression. And these are among the basic 
factors in Brazil’s tomorrow. 
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FILM STUDIO IN INDIA 


THE FIRST studio in India for the pro- 
duction of talking motion pictures was 
opened in Calcutta on Jan. 30, 1931, ac- 
cording to advices received in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner Wilson C. Flake, Calcutta. 
Maden Theaters, motion picture producers 
and exploiters, are the owners of the new 
studio. 

The new studio is being erected in Tolly- 
gunge (a suburb of Calcutta) on a site 
comprising seven acres of land and the 
building itself is 100 feet long, 30 feet 
wide, and 38 feet high, with a gallery to 
accommodate the lights. The American 
recording equipment which has been pur- 
chased will be mounted on two 5-ton 
trucks, one of which will carry the power 
unit and the other the actual recording 
equipment. It was decided to make the 
set portable in order that it might be used 
for newsreel work. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


CHILD WELFARE ABROAD 


AN EXPOSITION devoted to many 
phases of child welfare will be open in 
Bucharest in April, the Rumanian gov- 
ernment has announced, according to a 
statement just issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

The Rumanian government has an- 
nounced that an exposition of child wel- 
fare will be held from Apr. 23 to May 23, 
1931, in the Park Carol in Bucharest. 

One section of the exposition will be 
devoted t8 an exhibition of all products 
in relation to the child—as clothing, food, 
and the like—from birth until after ado- 
lescence. There is also to be a scientific 
section, in which problems of hygiene, 
education, work, and recreation will be 
exhibited. <A third section will be devoted 
to education, 

Inquiries. concerning this exposition 
should be addressed to: “Expositia Copi- 
lului,” Secretariatul, Str. Clemenceau 6, 
Bucuresti, Romania. 


EMPIRE’S GAIN 


Said to Be Result 
Of British Sessions 


HE recent British Imperial Conference 

was hailed as achieving real progress 
by the Prime Minister of Newfoundland, 
Sir Richard Squires, in a special message 
to the Newfoundland government. A copy 
of the message, received by the Depart- 
ment of State, follows in full text: 

The Imperial Conference of 1930 has 
passed into history. Its proceedings have 
evoked much discussion and a consider- 
able amount of criticism, I am confident, 
however, that its results will be produc- 
tive of much good. 

It is impossible for leaders of thought 
in the mother country and the Dominions 
overseas to sit in conclave upon constitu- 
tional and economic problems affecting all 
portions of the empire without construc- 
tive ideas emerging from their delibera- 
tions. While it may not be practicable to 
put some of these ideas into actual opera- 
tion for the immediate present, neverthe- 
less they are upon record for reference 
when a favorable opportunity arises. 

On the constitutional side of the confer- 
ence considerable progress has been made. 
Many matters which the 1926 conference 
had left in nebulous form have been given 
definite shape and substance. While some 
disappointment has been manifested be- 
cause the deliberations on the economic 
side have not*achieved more definite 
sults, it must be remembered that it is 
difficult and sometimes dangerous to bring 
about momentous changes, affecting the 
economic, commercial and industrial life 
of a nation too suddenly. 

I am a great believer in the efficacy of 
time in solving many imperial! difficulties. 
A decade or more is a short period in the 
history of an empire. Progress is more 
stable when ample time is allowed for the 
consideration and working out of new 
ideas and theories. Any attempt to make 
the empire conform to set rules or rigid 
formulas is, I believe, foredoomed to 
failure. 

I should like to pay tribute to the spirit 
in which the empire leaders met at the 
conference. While the interests of his 
own country were naturally uppermost in 
the mind of each representative, neverthe- 
less all displayed the utmost readiness to 
carefully weigh, consider and appreciate 
the. others’ viewpoints. Each Dominion 
has problems which are not duplicated 
elsewhere, and while striving to find a 
solution for the many questions under 
consideration, the ultimate aim was the 
promotion of the common cause of im- 
perial solidarity. 

I go back to Newfoundland with the 
knowledge that, although separated from 
each other, geographically, by thousands 
of miles, earnest statesmen in the widely 
scattered units of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations are working towards 
that common goal. This is the great value 
of an imperial conference, and this alone 
would amply justify the expenditure of 
time and effort involved. 


re- 


AFRICAN ROUTE 
Holds Adventure 
For Its Patrons 


A MOTOR service described as the long- 
~“ est of its type in the world has been 
organized to carry tourists from the Juba 
terminal of the Nile steamers to Cape 
Town, South Africa, according to an ar- 
ticle by A. W. Childs, chief of the Auto- 
motive Division of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, which appears 
in the current issue of Commerce Reports, 
issued by the Department of Commerce. 

The service follows a route which in- 
cludes the most interesting parts of the 
African continent and is designated as 
the Trans-African Motor Safaris, it is 
stated. 

Despite the fact that many hazards 
which formerly characterized journeys 
along the route have been overcome, the 
element of adventure has not’ been elim- 
inated, according to the section of the 
article describing the service, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

The entire trip was scheduled to take 
approximately eight weeks, including 
stops in cities like Kanpala, Jinja, Nai- 
robi, Dodoma, Abercorn, Elizabethville, 
N’dola Livingstone, Bulawayo, Johannes- 
burg, Durban, Port Elizabeth, and finally 
Cape Town. 

Several trips were made over the route 
before the consummation of the plan, but 
the element of adventure has not yet been 
totally eliminated—even though the for- 
merly hazagydoug phases of the crossing 
have been to a certain extent conquered. 

There are many observers who doubt 
that the new service can be a permanent 
institution, because of the heavy rains 
which occur in northern and middle sec- 
tions of the continent and because of fever 
in some parts—not to mention the almost 
complete absence of repair and service 
stations en route. 
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Offices of-the American Trade Commissioner at Barcelona, Spain, 


Department of Commerce 
are 


located in the building shown above. They have been situated in this struc- 


ture since February, 1926. 


The volume of trade between Spain and the 


United States, in both directions, involves approximately $100,000,000 an- 
nually, according to information made available by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 


SOVIET TRADE PRACTICES 


Arouse Norwegian Comment on Credit 


USSIA’S reported policy of paying 
cash for purchases in some coun- 


tries, such as Argentina, and de- 
manding long credits in making transac- 
tions in other quarters has been criticized 
in the Norwegian press, according to in- 
formation received in the Department of 
Commerce from the American Consulate 
in Oslo. 

The report from the consulate presents 
an article appearing in the Norwegian 
newspaper, Aftenposten, which follows in 
full text: 

In connection with the negotiations now 
pending between the Soviet and the Nor- 
wegian governments regarding the re- 
newal of the state guaranty for Nor- 
wegian goods sold to Russia, it is of in- 
terest to note the buying policy which 
Russians practice on other markets. 
Cites Russian Purchases 
In South America 

THE RUSSIANS have in recent years 
shown that they have at their disposal 
considerable sums of money which have 
also been used to pay cash for raw ma- 
terials from oversea countries, especially 
the Argentine, Uruguay and Brazil. Ac- 
cording to official Argentine statistics, 
Russia in 1927 purchased from Argentina 
21,670 tons of salted hides to a value of 
over 30,000,000 kroner (at prices prevail- 
ing in 1927). 

‘These goods were paid for in cash at 
the time of delivery, and several consign- 
ments were paid for in advance, before 
their shipment in accordance with the pre- 
vailing rules of the hide trade on the 
Buenos Aires market. The transactions 
were concluded by the Soviet’s firm in 
Buenos Aires, the so-called Amtorg Trad- 
ing Corporation. During the two follow- 
ing years, exports from Argentina to Rus- 
sia were greatly reduced, but lately it 
seems that Russia has begun to interest 
herself for Argentine goods. 

According to reports from Buenos Aires, 
between 30,000 and 40,000 cow hides were 
sold to Russia during the week before 


OLD ROADS IN 
Superseded by Routes 


ANY old highways in Great Britain, 
unable to cope with modern traffic, are 
being superceded by traffic routes driven 
through “new country” to provide for 
arterial movement of vehicles, according 
to a report by Floyd E. Sullivan, American 
Trade Commissioner at London, which has 
been received in the Department of Com- 
merce. 


In building the new roads, changes in 
types of construction have been rapid and 
numerous, it is stated. 

An authorized summary of the report 
follows in full text: 

There ,were 179,286 miles of public 
roads in Great Britain in 1930. Unfortu- 
nately, there are no records available 
which would permit the figures for public 
roads being classified by types of construc- 
tion. Neither is there any information as 
to the mileage of private roads in the 
country. 

Until the beginning of 1930, there were 
more than 1,600 highway authorities who 
were responsible for the public roads of 
Great Britain, and the changes from one 
construction type to another have been so 
numerous and so rapid that no accurate 
statistics are available. 

The majority of construction and recon- 
struction work is let by contract, but a 
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Christmas, and since the value of these 
hides is estimated at from 750,000 to 1,- 
000,000 kroner, which must be paid in 
cash, this would seem to indicate that the 
Soviet government does not find it utterly 
impossible to pay in cash. 


Practice Said to Be 
A Characteristic One 


IN VIEW of the above it seems remark- 
able that the Soviet government should de- 
mand up to one year’s credit for the goods 
it purchases from Norway. It is also char- 
acteristic of Russia’s methods that for a 
commodity such as salt herring, an article 
which is comparatively quickly consumed, 
she demands a long-time credit, while she 
pays cash for an article such as hides, 
which require from one to two years, cal- 
culated from date of payment, until they 
are made into ieather goods and shoes 
after Russian methods. 

But it is possible that for Russia hides 
are more coveted than herring, since great 
quantities of shoes and other leather ar- 
ticles are necessary for the big army the 
Soviet government now maintains. 

It is a great pity that the Norwegian 
raw hides are not so well suited as the 
hides of La Plata to the heavy leather 
shoes required by the Russian soldiers. 
Otherwise we could have hope of export- 
ing to Russia Norwegian hides against 
cash payment. 

The fact that the Norwegian govern- 
ment’s own institution, the grain monop- 
oly, has this year purchased great quan- 
tities of Russian grain without receiving 
any credit places our government’s rela- 
tions with Russia in a peculiar light. 

At any rate we dare to believe that these 
transactions might be regarded as a kind 
of barter between the two state organiza- 
tions, so that the terms of payment which 
Russia has forced upon us for her own 
purchases here might be applied to the 
goods Norway receives from Russia. 

Or are there no agreements for reci- 
procity in the conventions now in force 
between the two nations? 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Through ‘New Country’ 
Cc 


considerable amount of work, especially 
maintenance, is done by the County Coun- 
cils themselves. Apparently, there is a 
tendency for the County Councils to in- 
crease their activities in this respect. 

The types of pavement laid are similar 
to those in the United States, with the 
possible exception of brick surfaces. In 
the towns and cities, wood block (soft 
wood) is used to a considerable extent 
laid on a reinforced concrete base. Rock, 
Trinidad, and oil residual asphalts are 
also used in large quantities, and these 
too are laid on a concrete base. 

Where traffic is not heavy a binder 
course is used instead of concrete, and ‘in 
some localities excellent tar macadam 
roads have been laid. In districts where 
there are numerous warehouses and docks, 
and where consequently, there is a high 
percentage of horse traffic, granite sets 
are used extensively. 

It must be borne in mind that the road 
system of Great Britain was in existence 
many years before the advent of the auto- 
mobile. In the process of widening, 
strengthening, and reconstructing, made 
necessary in recent years, the old base has 
been made use of in so far as possible. 
However, many new arterial roads have 
been constructed in the last 10 or 12 years 
through almost virgin country. 
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WORLD’S ‘CRISIS’ IN COAL 


Discussed by Federal Observer 


‘has grown enormously out of pro- 

portion to the increase in the de- 
mand for coal,” according to H. M. Hoar, 
a member of the-staff of the Minerals Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, whose study of the coal 
industry of the world has just been issued 
by the Department. 

In the three principal coal-exporting 
countries of Europe—Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Poland—the margin of surplus 
capacity has been estimated roughly at 30 
per cent, 25 per cent and 50 per cent, re- 
spectively, Mr. Hoar states. Surplus ca- 
pacity is defined as the difference between 
the immediate production power of exist- 
ing mines, without the investment of any 
additional fixed capital, and the present 
actual output. 

»The section of the publication issued by 
the Department entitled “Influencing Fac- 
tors in Europe”’ follows in full text: 

The existence of this apparently chronic 
margin of surplus capacity had its origin 
in war-time restrictions, which cut off 
former sources of supply and caused 
prices to soar to peaks hitherto unattain- 
able. Thus a mighty incentive was given 
not only to European countries but also to 
those of the world to develop such re- 
sources as they possessed—which ren- 
dered them partially, if not wholly, self- 
sufficient. 


War-time Profits 


Embodied Attraction 

THOSE nations that had a surplus to 
export during the war and the boom pe- 
riod that ensued garnered the full bene- 
fits accruing from the general shortage. 
In these circumstances, the profits reaped 
from coal mining were such as to encour- 
age a capacity development and a con- 
stantly increasing number of companies to 
enter the field of competition. 

Meanwhile, the abnormally high cost of 
coal forced consumers to seek every 
means of economizing its use, and to make 
use of every available alternative source 
of energy. Hence during the last decade 
rapid progress has been made in the scien- 
tific conservation of heat, in the extrac- 
tion of the maximum of energy from the 
coal burnt, in the exploitation of water 
power, in the generation of electricity 
from inferior qualities of coal, lignite, and 
peat, and in the more general utilization 
of fuel oil. 

Thus, in 1928 about 388 per cent of the 
mercantile marine of the world was 
adapted for burning or otherwise using 
fuel oil, whereas in 1914 the proportion 
did not exceed 3.4 per cent. In the navies 
of the world this change from coal to oil 
has been even more accentuated. 

The increase in hydroelectric power 
generated in Italy has displaced a coal 
consumption of 9,000,000 tons per annum. 
In Germany a saving of 10 per cent has 
been effected in the industrial use of coal 
through improved boilers, furnaces, etc. 
Moreover, in modern refining processes it 
is possible to employ inferior grades that 
— formerly regarded as waste prod- 
ucts. 

Thus will the fact be accounted for 
that while the production of raw mate- 
rials and foodstuffs and the trade of the 
~—_——eoereeeeeeee eee 


BELGIAN RULE 


To Restrict Entry 
Of F oreign Workers 


OREIGNERS may not enter Belgium as 
manual workers or as employes with- 
out first obtaining an authorization from 
the Ministry of Justice of that country, 
under the provisions of a Royal Decree 
just put into effect there, according to in- 
formation received and made public Feb. 
14 by the Department of Commerce. 

Any foreigner seeking entry as a manual 

laborer or as an employe must accompany 
his application with the following docu- 
ments: An employment contract from an 
employer established in Belgium; a medi- 
cal certificate, and a certificate of moral- 
ity, “less than three months old,” men- 
tioning all convictions sustained during 
the preceding five years, according to a 
statement issued by the Department 
which follows in full text: 
_With a view to preventing idle for- 
eigners from establishing themselves in 
Belgium and becoming publie charges, a 
royal decree was recently put into ef- 
fect establishing the following regula- 
tions, according to advices received in the 
Department of Commerce from Commer- 
cial Attache R. C. Miller, at Brussels: 
) Art. 1. Without prejudice to the exist- 
ing passport regulations, foreigners are 
not allowed to enter the country to be em- 
ployed as manual workers or employes 
without having obtained an authorization 
from the Ministry of Justice. : 

Art. 2. The demand for authorization 
must be obtained from the Belgian Ambas- 
sador, Ministers or Consuls appointed to 
this effect by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. j 

Art. 3. The foreigner must add to his 
demand an employment contract from an 
employer established in Belgium: a med- 
ical certificate established by a doctor 
thereto appointed; a certificate of moral- 
ity less than three months old, mentioning 
all convictions against them “during the 
past five years. A French or Flemish 
translation should accompany this docu- 
ment. The employment contract must be 
approved by the Ministry of Industry and 
Labor. 

Art. 4. The authorization will be handed 
in by the diplomatic agent who filed the 
demand. 

Art. 5. A yearly report on the applica- 
tion of this decree will be handed to the 
cabinet to decide on its maintainance or 
suppression. 


T= potential coal output of the world 


CENSORSHIP IN JAPAN 

ACCORDING TO statistics issued by the 
Japanese Department of Home Affairs, the 
authorities during the first 10 months of 
1930 censored 13,548 reels of film, the total 
length being 14,527,258 meters, according 
to Trade Commissioner Paul P. Steintorf, 
Tokyo, Japan. The same Department is 
authority for the statement that 70 per 
cent of the pictures censored ,were domes- 
tic products. (Department of Commerce.) 


world in 1928 had surpassed that of 1913 
by over 20 per cent, the world consump- 
tion of coal was only 4 per cent greater 
than in 1913. 

Such are some of the positive causes 
that have led to what is known as the 
world-wide crisis in the coal industry. 
There also have been negative causes Con- 
tributing to this crisis. Chief among these 
has been the acute underconsumption due 
to general commercial and industrial de- 
pression in Europe, especially in the iron 
industry, which in 1926 averaged only 78 
per cent of its prewar activity. Despite a 
reduction in output in 1925 and 1926 there 
remained an embarrassing surplus for the 
disposition of which competitors made 
strenuous efforts. ; 

To tide over the difficulties thus pro- 
duced, each of the European governments 
among the chief coal-producing nations 
endeavored to aid its own struggling in- 
dustry by subsidied or export bounties, 
tax exemptions, restriction of consump- 
tion to the domestic product, protective 
tariffs, and even state purchases at high 
figures. In their efforts to secure and 
retain markets for their surplus stocks, 
these countries offered every inducement 
to prospective customers to purchase their 
products. Even the best grades of coal 
wete offered at greatly reduced prices, 
supplemented by most liberal credit terms, 
quick deliveries, etc. 

Thus originated the drastic price-cut- 
ting competition which ultimately re- 
sulted in some countries selling their coal 
considerably below production cost, a con- 
dition that prevailed in Europe up to the 
close of 1928. During 1929, however, 
more business-like methods were steadily 
resumed and prices gradually reached 
more reasonable levels. 


CHINESE CITY 
Has Two Thousand 


Apartment Houses 


HANGHAI has been transformed by 

construction operations within the last 
10 years from “‘an oriental city into one 
of the most modern,” and approximately 
2,000 apartment houses have been built or 
are being erected there, according to a 
report by Julean Arnold, American com- 
mercial attache at Shanghai, which has 
been received in the Department of Com- 
merce. 

The report, as issued by the Depart- 
ment, follows in full text: 

During the past 10 years Shanghai has 
been experiencing a building campaign of 
such proportions as to transform this 
oriental city into one of the most modern. 
In other words, the city is being almost 
entirely rebuilt; furthermore, accommo- 
dations are being provided in a commer- 
cial, industrial, and residential sense for 
its rapidly increasing population.’ 

Leads Asia and Far East 


In Apartment Structures 

NO OTHER city in the Far East or in 
Asia has gone ahead so rapidly in the con- 
struction of modern apartment houses as 
has Shanghai, upwards of 2,000 being al- 
ready erected or under way—some 10 
stories high and one to rise 17 stories. 
These apartments, which are being built 
in a very substantial manner and which 
embody the latest type of architecture 
and the most modern equipment, have of- 
fered very considerable opportunities for 
American building materials and Ameri- 
can equipment of all sorts. 

A new foreign hotel of the modern 
American type is under construction. 
During the past 10 years scores of new 
Chinese hotels have been erected in 
Shanghai, about 50 of which are well 
equipped with modern plumbing, heating 
and furnishings. 

As for business buildings, there is no 
indication of a le’-up in modern construc- 
tion work. Several years ago it was gen- 
erally felt that the “city was being over- 
built in accommodations for business of- 
fices, but this has proved not to be the 
case. With the increasing numbers of 
modernly equipped business buildings, the 
scrapping of old structures and their re- 
placement by modern ones becomes nec- 
essary. 

Thus, in a business-building sense, 
Shanghai is being reconstructed. For in- 
stance, during 1931, construction will be- 
gin on a United States Federal building 
for Shanghai that will provide accommo- 
dations for all the various departments of 
the United States Government functioning 
in Shanghai. 

Continued Activity 
In Field of Industry 

SHANGHAI, as the greatest industrial 
center in all China, continues to have 
great activity in the building of industrial 
plants. Certain factors have favored the 
development of native industry, while 
present economic conditions have encour- 
aged investments in Shanghai’s industrial 
enterprises. The city’s real estate values 
are on the ascent, and larger sums are 
being invested also in real estate and in 
building projects. 

It is claimed that the metropolis has 
never experienced what might be termed 
a real-estate boom. Its land values are 
believed to have increased from substan- 
tial causes and even today are rated as 
proportionately lower than those of 
equally large commercial cities in the 
Weat. 

Similarly, it is said that Shanghai has 
rever experienced an excessive building 
campaign. It would seem now that, with 
the better promises for settled conditions 
in China, the city has a still brighter 
future in connection with its commer- 
cial, industrial and residential building 
activities, 

Shanghai, during 1930, has enjoyed the 
most prosperous era in its history in new 
building construction. It is estimated that 
the total of such construction completed 
and inaugurated during the year for 
“Greater Shanghai,” which embraces the 
International Settlement, the French Con- 
cession, and the Chinese area, will aggre- 
gate nearly 100,000,000 Shanghai taels, 
or nearly $42,000,000 (by the 1930 average 
exchange rate). 
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FRANCE’S PLACE 
IN AERONAUTICS 


Cited as Topic of 

Deputies’ Criticism 

EPORTS of a “distinct feeling that 
R France has been falling behind 

other continental powers in achieve- 
ment in the air,” linked with recent de- 
bate in the French Chamber of Deputies, 
are cited in a communication by Thomas 
Butts, American Trade Commissioner at 
Paris, which has been received in the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Failure of France to hold important 
aviation records, inferiority of that na- 
tion’s position in the field of aviation ex- 
port trade, and presence of wasteful prac- 
tices in development of flying equipment 
were charged during the debate, accord- 
ing to Mr. Butts’ communication as made 
public in the current issue of “Foreign 
Aeronautical News,” official periodical of 

- the Aeronautics Trade Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Important changes 
of policy by new officials of the Air Min- 
istry are expected, it is stated. 

The section of the periodical devoted 
to the debate in the Chamber of Deputies 
on the subject of aviation in France fol- 
lows in full text: 


French Planes Compared 
With British Products 


THE French attitude toward the avia- 
tion policy of the Air Ministry was dis- 
closed in the recent debate in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. This debate was held 
during the course of the 1930 aeronauti- 
cal show held at Paris, where a complete 
display of the achievements of the Air 
Ministry was offered. Criticism was 
aimed at the policy followed and the re- 
sults obtained in developing better types 
of planes for French military, naval, com- 
mercial and colonial aviation. There was 
a distinct feeling, it was reported, that 
France has been falling behind other con- 
tinental powers in achievement in the air. 
It was stated that the most commonly 
used French pursuit plane is capable of 
only about 140 miles per hour with a 600- 
horsepower engine as compared with the 
British ‘45” Fairey-Rolls-Royce pursuit 
planes which, according to report, are 
credited with 204 miles per hour at 16,400 
feet with a Rolls-Royce engine of 500 
horsepower. a 

It was said that the Air Ministry was 
criticized for not encouraging the con- 
struction of high powered engines which 
had resulted in the loss to France of the 
speed record. England was credited with 
a 2,000-horsepower engine, a Rolls-Royce, 
which is said to weigh only about six 
pounds per horsepower. , 

It was lamented during the debate that 
France has nothing comparable with the 
“1l)-OX” nor the “Junkers G-38” which, it 
was stated, has a radius of action of ap- 
proximately 621 miles with a useful load 
of 5 tons of bombs. It was regretted that 
French bombers can carry only 1 ton a 
distance of only 310 miles. 

The Air Ministry was blamed that 
France holds but one of the four records 
considered of great importance, that of 
the greatest distance in the straight line. 
Speed, altitude and useful load carrying 
capacity were given as the three other 
records of importance. In defense of the 
Air Ministry it was recalled that France 
holds 32 of 101 official air records. 
Citation of Nation’s 
Export Trade in Aircraft ; 

IN SUBSTANTIATION of the critics’ 
claim that France is inferior as far as air 
developments are concerned, it was 
brought out that French exports are far 
behind those of England who, it was 
claimed, has equipped the air forces of 20 
foreign countries and has, within the past 
year, made sales of aviation equipment of 
one kind or another to 37 different foreign 
countries. es 

The plan followed by the Air Ministry 
in the development of flying equipment 
was criticized as being too wasteful of 
public funds, especially in projects which 
looked good on paper but which in prac- 
tice could not be realized. Another fault 
found was that the system encouraged in- 
vention at the expense of research. If an 
inventor or builder of an airplane or en- 
gine has a new idea, he would submit it to 
the technical department of the ministry 
for examination. If the idea or device 
seemed to have merit, it would be reported 
upon favorably and its execution or con- 
struction authorized under government 
subsidy. 


The government paid the cost of con- - 


struction as the work progressed, first the 
cost of drawing detailed plans, then the 
cost of the actual construction and the 
cost of the test. In the case of a plane, 
if it passed its initial tests the builder 
was paid all his expenses in connection 
with its realization; if the plane was 
found to be capable of meeting the orig- 
inal claims made for it, the builder was 
paid all his expenses plus a profit; if the 
performance was better than that orig- 
inally claimed, a bonus was paid in addi- 
tion. 

On Feb. 1, 1930, the Air Ministry, un- 
der the system of building experimental 
planes had authorized the construction of 
27 seaplanes and 80 land planes, a total of 
107, all being experimented with. What 
the policies of the new officials of the Air 
Ministry will be is not known but it is ex- 
pected that important changes. will be 
made. 


AERONAUTICAL EXHIBITION 


AN OUTLINE of plans for the Interna- 
tional Aeronautical Exhibition to be held 
at Stockholm, Sweden, in May has been 
sent to the Department of Commerce by 
John Ball Osborne, American Consul Gen- 
eral at Stockholm. The outline, as issued 
by the Department, follows in full text: 

The exhibition will embrace nine sec- 
tions, including exhibits of aircraft, air- 
craft engines, equipment, such as instru- 
ments, wireless apparatus, armament, 
parachutes and safety equipment, raw ma-~- 
terials for aircraft and engine construc- 
tion and fuels, air transportation and air- 
port equipment, air survey, photography 
and cartography, aerotechnics and re- 
search, historical section and literature 
pertaining to aeronautics. The exhibition 

dill be held between May 15-31, 1931. 
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REVISED AIRWAY MAP 


A MAP showing all airways in the 
United States over which scheduled air 
lines are operated has been revised to 
show recent changes and is now available 
without cost, according to an announce- 
ment just made by the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

The airway map of the United States, 
corrected to Dec. 1, 1930, has been re- 
printed as Aeronautics Bulletin No. 8, 
available without charge upon request to 
the Aeronautics Branch. 

The map, which is 18 by 24 inches in 
size, shows all airways over which sched- 
uled air lines are operating and indicates 
types of service offered by each. 

In addition, the map shows airways 
equipped for night flying, those prepared 
for day flying and those under construc- 
tion for night or day flying. 


PILOTS’ SAFETY 


Subject of Navy’s 


Statistical Study 


[PROVED planes and equipment and 

increasing experience of pilots are the 
two principal factors which have en- 
abled the Navy to compile favorable rec- 


- ords for safety during recent years, David 


S. Ingalls, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, testified Jan. 25 
before a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Testimony presented during hearings on 
the 1932 naval appropriation bill, just 
made public by the committee, shows that 
the accident record compiled during the 
fiscal year 1930 was the best ever made. 


Means of Insuring 


Contant Proficiency 

ANALYSIS of the accident records 
shows, Secretary Ingalls declared, the ne- 
cessity of having aviators fly a sufficient 
number of hours to insure that they are 
thoroughly proficient at all times. The 
matter of safety makes it imperative, he 
said, that the Navy maintain its “relatively 
high yearly average pilot time.” 

Part of the improvement evident when 
recent records are contrasted with those 
of several years ago can be attributed to 
structural and technical developments, the 
Assistant Secretary explained, for today 
the planes are better, stronger, easier to 
fly, and safer, while catapults and arrest- 
ing gear on ships are improved. 

“There is not a shadow of doubt but 
what there is a connection between the 
accident rate and annual pilot time,” Mr. 
Ingalls stated. ‘‘An analysis of data cov- 
ering three years shows that pilots aver- 
aging 112 hours pilot time per year have 
a yearly accident rate of 0.224; those who 
fly 240 hours per year have a rate of 0.183, 
and for those who fly 370 hours annually 
the rate is but 0.157.” 

These results indicate that for the same 
number of hours spent in the air the pilot 
in the second category have an exposure 
which is more than twice as great as those 
in the first category, he pointed out, but 
have only three-quarters as many ac- 
cidents. 

Increasing safety of operation has an 
economic return as well as other values, 
the Assistant Secretary stated, pointing 
out that in the 287 crashes during the 
fiscal year 1929, 78 planes were totally 
wrecked. 

Other statistical analyses, Mr. Ingalls 
added, show that ‘“‘it is evident that it is 
highly desirable that the maximum’ num- 
ber of our pilots be in the category of 
those who have passed through the stages 
of acquiring experience, and that transi- 
tion through this period be had while the 
pilots are flying regularly and often.” 
Pilots of less than 1,000 hours’ experience 
were at the controls when 60 of the 78 
wrecked planes crashed in 1929, he com- 
mented, and 25 of the 30 deaths happened 
when the pilot had flown less than 100 
hours. 

Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, de- 
clared the reduction in crashes and fatali- 
ties was particularly gratifying because 
of the amount, diversity, and efficiency of 
naval aviation. 


AID TO PILOTS 


Submitted for Use 


On Coastal Route 


J[NSTRUCTIONS to pilots for flying over 

the heavily traveled airway between 
New York and Washington and a map 
showing air navigation facilities on that 
route have been distributed by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce to aircraft operators and pilots 
who use the route regularly, according: to 
an announcement by Gilbert G. Budwig, 
director of air regulation of the Branch. 

.A statement just issued by the Branch, 
containing Mr. Budwig’s announcement, 
follows in full text: 

The increased amount of traffic on the 
New York-Washington airway has made 
it necessary for the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce to en- 
force its right side flying rule even more 
strictly than in the past, Mr. Budwig said. 
In order to determine the right and left 
portions of the airway, the beacon lights 
will constitute the center. 

Operators of lines between the two 
cities met recently with Aerdnautics 
Branch officials to consider the problems 
of congestion on the New York-Washing- 
ton airway and agreed that a rigid appli- 
cation of the air traffic rules would help 
to improve the situation. 

All aircraft using the airway, whether 
in scheduled service or otherwise, are re- 
quired to adhere strictly to the right side 
flying rule of the Air Commerce Regula- 
tions which read: ‘Aircraft flying in es- 
tablished civil airways, when it is safe 
and practicable, shall keep to the right 
side of such airway.” The observance of 
this rule, however, does not alter the air 
traffic rule relative to crossing, meeting or 
overtaking, even though aircraft may be 
encountered on the wrong side of the 
airway. 

Aircraft flying from points on Long 
Island and later utilizing this airway shall 
cross to the right side thereof immedi- 
ately upon reaching it. 

In the near future it is planned to-relo- 
cate some of the beacon lights in order 
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Department of Commerce 


Routes over which scheduled air services operate in Australia are indicated 
by the above map, issued by the Aeronautics Trade Division, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 


PLACING RADIO BEACONS 





Difficult Task in 


IFFICULTIES presented by high 
D wind, heavy snows, and mountainous 

terrain have been overcome by field 
workers of the Department of Commerce 
to provide air-navigation aids in three iso- 
lated places high in the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, according to the current air 
commerce bulletin, issued by the Aero- 
nautics Branch of the Department. 

The bulletin describes work involved in 
establishing radio beacons at Donner 
Summit, Calif.; Fernley, Nev., and Auburn, 
Calif., to provide guidance for aviators 
following the route between Reno, Nev., 
and Oakland, Calif. 


The section of the bulletin containing 
description of the recently established 
beacons at Donner Summit, and the prob- 
lems presented in establishing it, follows 
in full text: 

The airman flying through the moun- 
tains between Reno and Oakland at the 
present time may be guided by three radio 
range beacons which have recently been 
established by the Department of Com- 
merce, one located at Donner Summit, 
Calif., at an altitude of 7,135 feet, near the 
California-Nevada line, another at Fern- 
ley, Nev., and the third at Auburn, Calif., 
so that this region on the airway 4s full 
covered by directional signals to guide 
airmen safely through the mountains. 

Airway weather and automatic tele- 
graph-typewriter stations have also been 
established at these stations in order to 
keep close observation on the mountain 
weather for the benefit of airmen flying 
over this part of the airway. 

The establishment of the stations at 
Fernley and Auburn presented no great 
difficulties but the installation of the Don- 
ner Summit range beacon was accom- 
plished with the aid of dog teams and in 
spite of the obstacles presented by high 
winds, rocks, heavy snow, and wood-boring 
termites. 

The two buildings—the airway weather 
station building and the radio range bea- 
con building—were completed during fa- 
vorable weather, but before the range 
masts had been placed, heavy snows ar- 
rived and made it necessary to haul the 
five heavy steel poles in sections 2% 
miles by dog teams from the highway up 
the mountain. 

Wood masts are generally used for 
range-beacon masts, but in this case it was 
impossible to obtain properly seasoned 








Mountain Area 


poles because of the presence of wood- 
boring termites in that locality which 
made the poles unfit for use if left unpro- 
tected in the open long enough to be sea- 
soned. 

Because of the solid rock surface it was 
necessary to blast postholes for the radio 
masts. It was also necessary to build up 
the foundations of the houses on top of 
the rock surface, as excavations for foun- 
dations were impossible, and to anchor 
them with wire cables as_ protection 
against the winds. 

Winds have at times attained a velocity 
of as high as 70 miles an hour at this 
point. The houses were built eight feet 
above the surface as a protection against 
the heavy snows, which have been, at 
times, as much as 700 inches in depth, and 
have lasted as long as seven months of 
the year. 


Station Given Name 
Of Pioneers’ Party 


DONNER SUMMIT is served by the sta- 
tion of Summit on the railroad running 
between Sacramento and Reno. The range 
station is 24% miles from the railroad and 
nearly as far from the State highway. 

The Donner Summit station overlooks 
Donner Lake, which is at an elevation of 
6,000 feet. The name of the summit was 
taken from that of Donner Lake, which in 
turn was named after the ill-fated Donner 
party of emigrants who were snow-bound 
on its shores in the Winter of 1846, when 
36 out of a total of about 90 perished of 
starvation. 


The altitude of the pass at Summit is 
7,018 feet, but surrounding peaks rise 3,- 
000 feet higher, with deep gorges and 
mountain lakes between. 

The southern branch of the Yuba River 
flows beneath, north of the track, with the 
headwaters of the American River visible 
to the south, 2,000 feet below. Farther 
on, at Emigrant Gap, the old emigrant 
road from the east descended the moun- 
tains from a height of 5,219 feet to the 
valley of the Sacramento River. 

A radio range operator and an airways 
keeper comprise the total personnel of the 
station and these men are on duty con- 
stantly throughout the year. Each lives 
in the house which contains the equipment 
of which he is in charge. Both houses 
afford comfortable living quarters. 





DEVICE FOR ‘BLIND FLYING’ 


Said to Provide New Advantages 


A COCKPIT “hood” for use in “blind fly- 

ing” operations which affords ventila- 
tion facilities and does not affect the 
speed of the plane has been developed at 
Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex., accord- 
ing to the current issue of the Army Air 
Corps news letter. This  stream-lined 
cover for the front or “blind” cockpit is 
designed for use on BT-2 and BT-1 planes. 
The cover was designed by Lieut. Signa 
A. Gilkey. 

The section of the news letter describ- 
ing the cover follows in full text: 

Of a shape resembling a large clam 
shell, the cover is fashioned of steel tub- 
ing forming a framework over which can- 
vas has been stretched taut, hinged in the 
center, and folding in the manner of a 
clam shell. Closing is effected by three 
clips placed at intervals of about eight 
inches along the front of the cover, con- 
trolled by a rip cord which effects the 
instant opening of the two halves of the 
cover. 

Not only is this cover an innovation in 





that the course may be more direct. 
Meanwhile, however, they constitute the 
course for the purpose of right side flying. 

On the air navigation facilities map the 
center line is indicated by a red course 
line to aid pilots to fly the route in ac- 
cordance with the regulations. 


design, but a new quip to the ventilation 
problem has been accomplished, since the 
cover possesses in the front of each half 
a ventilator, designed so that while no 
light or visibility is afforded, an abun- 
dance of fresh air is permitted. Also, 
when the cover is not in use, four straps 
(two to each half cover) are provided, 
which securely hold the respective sides 
of the cover firmly in place. It has been 
demonstrated, according to Lieut. Gilkey, 
that the use of this stream-line cover does 
not affect the plane’s speed nor, when not 
in use and in its position at the side of 
the plane, does it prevent egress from the 
airplane. 

BT-2 and BT-1 airplanes are recent ad- 
ditions to the equipment at Brooks Field 
for blind flying training. The planes for- 
merly used for this class of training were 
the PT training types, which are smaller 
than the BT’s. Covers for the PT planes 
had been provided at the Duncan Field 
Air Depot, but none for the BT types. 

The efficacy of the cover designed by 
Lieut. Gilkey was conclusively proven, in 
the opinion of two others of Brooks Field, 
Lieuts. Carl J. Crane, director of blind 
flying, and E. J. Rogers, blind flying in- 
structor, who accomplished successfully a 
blind flying mission to Brownsville, Tex., 
on Jan, 24. They flew a plane equipped 
with Lieut. Gilkey’s invention, and were 
enthusiastic in their reports of the test. 
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(Cy Sreriat phot and military uses of 
aerial photographs and methods 
used in aerial photography are de- 
scribed in the news letter issued by the 
Army Air Corps. 

Included among the devices used by the 
Army’s aerial photographers is one which 
signals the pilot and the observer a few 
seconds before the time set for the ex- 
posure, thus allowing the pilot to level 
the ship and permitting the observer to 
maintain the axis of the camera in a verti- 
cal position, according to the description 
contained in Vol. XIV, No. 15, of the Army 
Air Corps News Letter. 

The section of the publication devoted 
to the description of apparatus and meth- 
ods used in aerial photography follows in 
full text: 

One of the most interesting branches of 
work performed by the Air Corps, not only 
with regard to its military value. but also 
its employment in connection with civilian 
agencies, is that involving the use of 
aerial photography. In the military field 
it obtained its first great impetus during 
the World War. Aerial observation ‘dur- 
ing the early stages of that conflict was 
carried on entirely by observers who re- 
ported what they saw below. 

As time went on, however, it was found 
that the photographic eye of the camera 
was better adapted for many purposes 
than its human counterpart. The photo- 
graph was accurate, it covered a wide 
field, it could be kept for an indefinite 
period of time and the comparison of a 
series taken at intervals indicated inter- 
esting developments which could be better 
ascertained in this manner than in any 
other. 


Wide Range of Use 


As Aid to Observers 

THE use of aerial photographs as a 
supplement to the work of the observer 
has a wide range. Knowledge of what the 
enemy is doing and what are the disposi- 
tions of his troops and equipment is of 
vital importance to an army. The effect 
of artillery fire, the discovery of camou- 
flage and many other details of interest 
can be deduced from a study of aerial 
photographs. This work must be done by 
those who have had special instruction in 
the interpretaticn of the photographs, 
which is a highly specialized duty. 

Interpretation of aerial photographs is 
explained in Training Regulations 210-10, 
which may be procured from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. 
C., for 20 cents. 

The analyses made not only discover 
facts, but may also be utilized to give evi- 
dence of what are the plans of the enemy 
forces. 

Aerial photographs fall into two prin- 
cipal categories, those known as obliques 
and those designated as verticals. Oblique 
photographs, the type with which the pub- 
lic is most familiar, are taken by pointing 
the camera over the side of the airplane, 
and show the view as it would appear if 
taken from a high building. 

Those of most value are usually taken 
at an angle of approximately 30 degrees 
below an imaginary line running parallel 
with the earth’s surface and passing 
through the center of the camera. They 
are particularly valuable in warfare for 
the purpose of familiarizing the Air Corps 
as well as ground troops with the areas 
over which they are to operate and the 
changes which are taking place from day 
to day. 

The uses of aerial photography in peace 
time are manifold. Maps made by this 
means have been used by city planning 
bodies in making provision for the future 
development of municipalities. It has 
proved valuable in the laying out of elec- 
tric transmission lines. 

Large areas of land have been mapped, 
and this method has also been quite ex- 
tensively used in making preliminary re- 
connaissances over isolated country in 
which mineral deposits are being sought. 
Oblique photographs are frequently em- 
ployed for advertising purposes. 


Method of Obtaining 


Vertical Photographs 

VERTICAL photographs are taken by 
means of a camera which is ordinarily 
mounted inside the fuselage of the plane 
and points downward through a hole in 
the floor. It is obvious that while it is 
almost impossible to keep the camera 
pointing steadily in a precisely vertical 
direction, any considerable deviation from 
such a position must result in distortion 
and a lack of accuracy, particularly where 
a series of photographs are desired. 

The area covered by a single exposure 
is determined by the altitude of the plane 
above the ground and the focal length of 
the lens used. It is often desirable to 
cover a larger surface and, in this case, 
the usual procedure is to take a succes- 
sion of overlapping exposures at regular 
intervals, the prints from which are 
mounted in their proper position in rela- 
tion to each other, and which form what 
is known as a strip map or a mosaic, 
which may cover a wide area of ground. 
When assembled with accurate controls 
mosaics may be utilized to form accurate 
maps. 

Another method of operation consists 
in taking composite vertical photographs. 
This is done by assembling two or more 
aerial photographs made at one exposure 
by a multiple lens camera, and printed 
and mounted in such a way that the as- 
sembled photographs form the equivalent 
of one taken with a wide angle lens. The 
camera used has one lens pointing verti- 
cally downward and two or more in an 
oblique direction. 

The resulting oblique photographs are 
projected into the plane of the vertical 
photograph by means of a transforming 
printer. The advantage of this camera is 
that with three lenses tangent to a wide 
arc, it covers a very wide territory. For 
instance, at 15,000 feet altitude, the field 
of view is 9.4 miles across. 

Cameras of the type used in making 
composite vertical photographs ordinarily 
have three or four lenses, although in one 
which has been experimented with the 
number has been increased to five. This 
method is frequently used in large map- 
ping projects. Training Manual No. 
2170-6 is a valuable reference book on 
aerial photography and may be procured 
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from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, for 55 cents. 
It describes the cameras in detail and also 
the methods employed in aerial mapping. 

Single photographs show objects in 
one plane. Stereograms are overlapping 
pairs of either vertical or oblique aerial 
photographs. Their value lies in the fact 
that they will show up the relief in a 
photograph, and allow us to view the pic- 
ture and see it just as we would see the 
object itself. Stereoscopic photography 
employs the principle underlying binocu- 
lar vision. 

The human eyes are about two and 
three-fourths inches apart, and this dou- 
ble vision gives us*a sense of relief or 
depth in all objects we view up to a cer- 
tain distance. Beyond this certain dis- 
tance the two eyes receive visions which 
merge, and we receive an impression more 
like a single photograph than a stereo- 
scopic view. 

The ordinary stereogram is produced by 
photographing an object with a camera 
having two lenses approximately three 
inches apart. This gives a double or an 
overlapped picture of the object which, 
when viewed in a stereoscope, is repro- 
duced to the eye as a single photograph 
that gives the sensation of relief. 

In aerial photography the same prin- 
ciple is employed, but it is exaggerated. 
Owing to the distance from the lens to 
the object photographed, when taking pic- 
tures in the air a double lens camera with 
lenses several inches apart would not pro- 
duce this stereoscopic effect. For that 
reason, in aerial photography this effect 
is obtained by making two photographs at 
some distance apart from the same alti- 
tude. , Overlapping photographs show ex- 
actly the same areas, but slightly different 
views of it. 

When viewed together through a stereo- 
scope, with the two pictures on their 
proper sides in the order in which they 
were taken, the stereoscopic effect is ob- 
tained. 

Thus, relief of buildings, depth of val- 
leys, and all such features are immedi- 
ately brought out and understood. Natur- 
ally, stereograms or stereophotographs 
are a great aid in the interpretation of 
aerial photographs, as they enable one to 
realize the relief of the gtound. 


‘Ingenious Development’ 


Of Aerial Cameras 

THE cameras used are the result of 
much ingenious development. That em- 
ployed in making composite vertical pho- 
tographs has already been described. That 
generally used in taking verticals con- 
tains a long roll of film. Exposures are 
made automatically at intervals previously 
determined, ranging from 10 to 90 seconds 
between exposures. This interval will be 
determined by the air speed of the plane, 
strength and direction of the wind which 
determines the plane’s ground speed, and 
the altitude at which the photograph is 
taken. 

There is also a device for notifying the 
pilot and observer a few seconds before 
the time of exposure, thus allowing the 
pilot to level the ship and the observer 
to maintain jthe axis of the camera in a 
vertical position. The automatic device 
may also be disconnected and the expos- 
ure made when thé observer desires. 

The planes used are specially designed 
for the work, a number of Fairchild sin- 
gle-motored cabin planes having been 
bought by the Air Corps for the work. 
Camera mountings are important fittings, 
it being necessary that they should elim- 
inate vibration as much as possible and, 
in the case of vertical photographs, en- 
able the observer to keep the camera axis 
as nearly in the vertical as_ possible. 
Sponge rubber pads and shock absorber ~ 
cord are generally used to dampen vibra- 
tion. 

The pilot should have special training 
in the technique of flying a photographic 
ship. It is only after considerable experi- 
ence that the be8t results are obtained. 
Then, too, in order to achieve success, the 
pilot and “photographer should have 
worked together so as to be familiar with 
each other’s methods. In this, as in other 
fields, the best results are obtained by 
teamwork. 


AIR CAMPAIGNS 


Seenas Superior 
To Ground Defense 


SE of camouflage would be only partly 
successful as prevention against air 
attacks and antiaircraft batteries could 
protect only a limited ground area during 
war, Maj. Gen. James E. Fechet, the Chief 
of the Army Air Corps, testified Nov. 29 
before a subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations during hearings 
7 the Department of War appropriation 

ill. 

According to testimony just made pub- 
lic, Gen. Fechet declared that smoke 
screens can cover only a limited section 
and that it is impossible to develop an 
antiaircraft defense which, without hav- 
ing its own aircraft attached to the same 
defense point, would be successful. 

Both aircraft and antiaircraft must be 
consolidated into a defense organization, 
the Chief of the Air Corps stated, and 
the cost of defending any large area en- 
tirely with antiaircraft artillery would 
be excessive. 

“You cannot put enough antiaircraft ar- 
tillery in a large defensive area without 
spending an inordinate amount of money,” 
Gen. Fechet said, “a great deal more than 
the cost of a more reliable and more effi- 
cient air service to do the same thing.” 

Antiaircraft defenses are “very valu- 
able” around valuable small areas, the 
Chief told the subcommittee. They do 
not form “a safe thing to rely on unless 
you have aircraft also,” he added. 

Smoke screens serve as targets for 
bombing attacks and “there is no defense 
against the bomb,” Gen. Fechet said, while 
developments have made it possible to 
photograph through smoke screens which 
the eye cannot penetrate. The possibility 
of wind blowing away smoke prevents 
such a means from permanently obscur- 
ing any objective, he pointed out. 
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Record of Measures Pending 


In Various 
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State Legislatures 


Bills Covering Banking, Insurance, Labor and 
Industry, and Taxation Among Proposals 
Awaiting Legislative Consideration 


Changes of Status 


Agriculture 


Mont. H. 223. Com. on Agric. 
on lands of persons electing to come under | 
act. Passed House. 
Aviation | 
N. H. H. 80. To require registration ot] 
owners of aircraft. Passed by House. 
Mont. H. 124. To authorize counties to 
make contracts with cities to establish air- | 
ports. Passed House. Passed Senate. | 
Signed by Governor. 
Utah. S. 35. To regulate aviation and | 
license pilots. Passed by Senate. 


Banking: State Finance 


Ariz. H. 69. Reducing legal rate of in-| 
terest to 8 per cent. Passed House. 

Ariz. S. 8. Providing tax on real estate 
and shares of stock of banks and building 
and loan associations. Passed Senate. 

Ariz. S. 9. Expediting and simplifying 
collection and payment by banks of checks 
and other instruments for payment of 
money. Passed Senate. 

Ind. S. 79. Provides for examination of 
banks and trust companies by certified pub- 
lic accountants in lieu of examination 
by State bank examiners. Passed Senate 
Feb. 16. 

Ind. S. 86. Increases maximum interest 
rate for credit unions to 1 per cent per 
month. Passed Senate Feb. 13. 

Ind, S. 142. Removes maximum limit of 
$2,000,000 now placed on _ capital of 
trust companies in Indiana. Passed Senate 
Feb. 16. 

Minn. H. 34. Joint resolution memorial- 
izing Congress not to enact any law which 
would permit branch banking in Minnesota. 
Passed House Jan. 19. Passed Senate Feb. 
5. Signed by Governor Feb. 6 

Minn. H. 164. Removes city bonds from 
those limited as to amount banks can hold. 
Passed House Feb. 3. Passed Senate Feb. 
5. Signed by Governor Feb. 6. 

N. H. S. 24. To create a State board 
of accountancy. Passed by Senate. 

Oreg. S. 148. Bank collection 
Passed Senate. 

W. Va. H. 31. Te provide for credit 
Passed House. 

Commerce and Trade 

Mont. S. 1. To prohibit Montana manu- 
facturers from charging more for their 
products in Montana than in other States. 
Senate killed. 

Crime: Prisons 

Ariz. H. 55. Making robbery with fire- 
arms or other dangerous weapons or aiding 
in such robbery a felony punishable by 20 
to 40 years in penitentiary. Defeated. 
Education 

Prescribing the oath orf 
subscribed to 
Passed Senate. 


code. 


unions. 


Mont. H.~67. 
affirmation to be taken and 
by teachers. Passed House. 

Highways 

N. H. H.1. Relating to State aided high- 
ways and increasing the apportionment 
thereof. Passed House. Passed Senate. 

N. H. H. 2. Increasing the apportion- 
ment for State maintenance of town high- 
ways. Passed House. Passed Senate. 

N. H. H. 3. Relating to the expendi- 
ture of the funds of the highway depart- 
ment. Passed House. Passed Senate. 

Insurance 

Ariz. H. B. 65. Relating to liability of 
insurer in automobile accident cases. In- 
definitely postponed. 

Ark. B. 1. To declare the rights of 
creditors and beneficiaries under life in- 
surance policies. Passed House Feb. 13. 

Ind. H. 240. To provide that insolvency 
of insured shall not release insurance com- 
panies from claims resulting from acci- 
dents. Passed House Feb. 13. , 

Ind. S. B. 136. To require fire insur- 
ance rating bureaus to give notice of change 
of rate to the insured. Passed Senate 
Feb. 13. : 

Ind. S. 141. To authorize Indiana insur- 
ance companies to invest funds in Federal 
land banks and joint stock land banks. 
Passed Senate Feb. 13. 

Mass. H. 492. To amend law relative 
to classification of risks of mutual fire in- 
surance companies. Passed House Feb. 12. 

Mass. S. 298. To dispense with oral or 
written examinations of applicants for 
licenses as insurance agents. Withdrawn. 

Mont. H. 227. Relative to payment of 
death annuity benefits upon lives of chil- 
dren. Passed House. 

Mont. S. 53. To create a State hail in-| 
surance board. Killed Senate. 

‘\. H. H. B. 165. To provide a 6-year 
term for State insurance commissioner to 
be appointed by Governor. Killed. House. 

N. Mex. H. 90. To define fraternal ben- 
efit societies, providing lodge system and 
representative form of government, grant- 
ing members right to designate benefi- 
ciaries. Killed House. 

Oreg. H. B. 78. To define marine insur- 
ance, marine business and marine risks, 
Passed House. 

Oreg. H. B. 82. To define the limitation 
on bonds, undertakings and obligations ex- 
ecuted by surety companies. Passed House. 

Oreg. H. B. 104. To amend the law re!a- 
tive to investment of capital stock of do- 
mestic insurance companies, providing that 
not more than 10 per cent of capital and 
-funds shall be invested in, or loaned upon, 
the stock of other insurance companies. 
Passed House. 

Utah. H. 63. To license and regulate in- 
surange adjusters. Passed House. 

Utah. H. 64. To regulate soliciting and 
writing of resident and nonresident insur- 
ance brokers, and requiring them to procure 
licenses. Passed House. 

W. Va. H. B. 34. To legalize contracts 
relating to installation of automatic sprin- 
klers and procuring of fire insurance on 
property protected thereby. Passed House. 
Judiciary 
To give appellate court jur- 
cases where pen- 


Ind. S. 182. 
isdiction in all criminal 
alty is not punishment by death or life 
imprisonment, and to make its decisions 
therein not subject to appeal or transfer. 
Passed Senate Feb. i1. 

Ind. S. 162. To give supreme court ex- 
clusive powers of admission to bar in all 


To pro-| 
vide for levying and collection of hail taxes | 


}over 18 on public works. 


jload which 


courts of State. Passed Senate Feb. 16. 

Oreg. H. 147. To permit injured work- 
men to recover attorney’s fees on appeals 
if decided in their favor. Passed House. 

: - Labor—Industry 

Ariz. H. B. 27. To require contractors on 
public works to file surety bond for full 
value of contract. Defeated. 

Ariz. H. B. 44. To provide coercive con- 
tracts, restricting right of employes and 
employers to belong to labor organizations 
or employers’ associations ox cooperatives, be 
illegal. Passed House, 


Ind. H. B. 39. To prohibit courts from 


|issuing injunctions in labor disputes except 


after hearing in open court; to define public 
policy of State as opposed to so-called “yel- 
low dog” contracts; to uphold right of labor- 


jing classes to organize without interference. 
| Passed House Feb. 12. 


Nev. A. 23. To make failure of em- 
ployers to pay wages prima facie evidence of 
intent to defraud. Passed House. 

Nev. A. 53. Substitute for A. 
3. To provide minimum 
8-hour day for unskilled 


1 and A. 
wage of $5 for 
labor of males 

Passed House. 

N. Mex. S. 33. To provide for a 48-hour 
week for females employed in certain occupa- 
tions. Killed in Senate Committee Feb. 14. 

W. Va. H. B. 94. To probihit employers 


|of labor from interfering with political activ- 


ities of their employes. Passed House. 
Motor Vehicles 

S. F. 14. To license motor vehicle 

drivers. Withdrawn. 

Mont. H. B. 195. Relative .to the licens- 
ing of motor vehicle operators. Passed House. 

Mont. S. 61. To define liability of drivers 
or owners of vehicles for injury or death of 
guest passengers. Passed Senate. 

Oreg. H. B. 5. To limit the amount of 
may be carried by six-wheeled 
motor vehicles. Passed House. 

Wyo. H. B. 4. To limit civil liability of 
owners and operators of motor vehicles. 
Passed House. 

Public Health 

_Ala. H. 29. To prohibit sale of cigars, 
cigarettes or tobacco containing Cannabis 
Indica, or Mariguana. Signed by Governor. 

Mass. S. 268. To prohibit use of trailers 
in carrying oil and gasoline. Withdrawn. 

Public Utilities 

Ariz. S. 24. To create board of survey 
of public utilities and investigate all utili- 
ties. Passed Senate. 

Ind. S. 87. To make owner of 50 per cent 
of stock of public utility also a utility. Failed 
to pass Feb. 13. 

Mont. H. 148, 149. To require fee from 
distributors and owners of gas systems us- 
ing product from outside of State. Killed by 
House. 

Oreg. 
tee to 


Iowa. 


S.J. R. 1. To provide for commit- 

investigate telephone rates. Passed 
Senate. Passed House. 

Oreg. S. 64. To provide for creation of 
people’s utility districts. Withdrawn, 

Railroads 
A. 20. To limit Mength of freight 

70 cars and passenger trains to 

Passed by House Feb. 10. 
Social Welfare 

Ind. S. B. 38. To provide that only 
central standard time shall be used in Indi- 
ana. Passed Senate Feb. 16. 

Okla. S. C. R. 1. To ask Congress to 
enact legislation to assist immediately people 
of Oklahoma in destitute condition. Signed 
by Governor. 

Okla. H.C. R. 1. Memorializing Congress 
to require Farm Relief Board to use wheat 
now held by the Board for the hungry, 
starving and destitute men, women and 
children. Signed by Governor. 

Okla. S. 23. Appropriating $300,000 to 
provide clothing, fuel, food and shelter to 
destitute and suffering citizens. Signed by 
Governor. 

Okla. H. 79. Appropriating $300,000 to 
furnish free seed to farmers and gardeners 
unable to purchase same. Signed by Gov- 
ernor. 

Oreg. H. J. M. 4. To memorialize Con- 
gress to authorize Fedl. Farm Board to have 
stored wheat ground into flour and dis- 
tributed gratuitously to drought victims. 
Passed House. Passed Senate. 

Taxation 
Relating to liability of prop- 
erty for taxes. Passed Senate. 

Ark. S. 268. Increasing gasoline tax b 
1 cent. Passed Senate Feb. 16. . 

Mass. S. 175. Imposing gasoline tax on 
fuel used by boats. Next annual session. 

Minn. H. 47. Changing distribution gaso- 
line tax. Killed by House. 

Mont. H. J. R. 2. Petitioning Congress 
to pass the Selvig bill providing for a tax 
on the manufacturing of flour to create a 
fund for the relief of wheatgrowers. Passed 
House. Passed Senate. Signed by Governor. 

Mont H. Same subject as S. 6. 
Passed House. 

Mont. H. 
law in regard 
House. 

Mont. S. 52. Exempting industrial gaso- 
line from taxation. Passed Senate. 

N. Mex. H. 67. Imposing tax on trading 
stamps. Killed by House Feb. 1 

Okla. H.1. Creating a State tax commis- 
sion. Passed Senate and House. Signed by 
Governor Jan. 19. 

Oreg. S. 9. Refund on gasoline not used 
upon highways. Passed Senate. 

Oreg. Ss. a7. Increasing gasoline 
4 cents. Passed Senate. 
Signed by Governor. 

Oreg. S. 128. Imposing 
stores. Passed Senate. 

Ind. H. 4. Licensing motor trucks and 
motor vehicles. Fees $150 to $675 a year. 
Passed House Feb. 10. 

Workmen’s Compensation 

Del. H. B. 13. To amend the workmen's 
compensation law. Passed House. 

Iowa. S. F. 18 To extend 
compensation benefits to widows 
marry. Indefinitely postponed. 

Mont. H. B. 86. Relating to compensa- 
tion. Killed by House. 

Mont. H. 220. Relative to notice of 
claims of injuries other than death. Killed 
by House. 


Nev. 
trains to 
14, 


Ariz. S. 23. 


ro 
io 


gasoline tax 
Killed by 


120. 
to 


Amending 
exemptions. 


592 


tax 
to 
chain 


tax on 


workmen’s 
who re- 


Bills Introduced 


Banking: Finance 

Ark. S. 94. McGehee. Permitting State 
banks and trust companies to operate with 
paid-in capital of $10,000. Passed Senate. 

Ind. H. 396. Stein. Requiring banks to 
include in their published statements of 
condition only assets available for the pay- 
ment of deposits. guaranties, borrowings, 
rediscounts and other liabilities of any such 
bank and shall exclude all assets held in 
trust. Banks. 

Ind. H, 407. Egan. Making public funds 
deposited in any bank in the State pre- 
ferred before all other deposits. Banks. | 

N. Mex. S. 53. Jones. Defines the busi- 
ness of banking, prohibiting the use of the 
word bank, and providing penalties there- 
for. Insurance and Banking. 

Ohio. H. 279. Johnson. To permit banks 
to designate trustees for securities de-| 
posited as pledge of compliance with re- 
quirements by the State of political sub- 
division. 

Wash. H. 194, Davies et al. 
tion of banks and trust companics. 
and banking. 

Wash. H. 209. McCracken. 
of loan association into State Bank. 
and Banking. 


Consolida- | 
Banks 


Conversion 
Banks | 


Education 

Ala. S. 143. Powell. Creating the hon- 
orary office of poet laureate; Education. 

Ill. H, 257. Sparks. 
scholarships at universities. Education. 

Ohio, S. 197. Finefrock. To permit 
school children completing eighth grade to 
quit school if regularly employed in agri- 
cultural pursuit. 


Repealer of free} 


Insurance 
Kan. H. 449. Nevins. Relative to insur- 
ance, providing for imposing of fees for | 
taxes; Insurance. 
Kans. H. 471. Insurance Committee. 
Relative to responsibility of State for se-| 


lin 


| securing 


| try; 


curities required to be deposited with it; 


Committee of the Whole, 

Mont. H. 427. Insurance Committee. 
prescribe duties of insurance commissioner 
withholding insurance agents’ license 
when applicant is not properly qualified; 
Insurance. 

Mont. H. 429. Insurance 
Relative to misrepresentation by life insur- 
ance companies for agents; Insurance, 

N. C. H. 463. Howell et all. To require 


|bonds for corporations acting in fiduciary 


capacity. 

Okla. H, 289. To authorize farm mutual 
fire insurance association to insure against 
tornado losses. 

Okla. S. 134. Blakely. To require fire 
insurance companies to pay full amount of 
policy in case of total loss and pro rata 
portion in case of partial loss. 

Okla. S. 135. Otjen, et al. 
industrial, life, health and 
panies. 

Vt. S. 45. Wills. To authorize appoint- 
ment of deputy insurance commissioner to 
have charge of bureau of insurance; In- 
surance, 


Relative to 
accident com- 


Labor and Industry 

Ind. H. 443. Watson. To provide no 
employment agency may charge more than 
15 per cent of first month’s earnings for 
employment for applicant; Judi- 
ciary B. 

Kans. H, 448. Graber, Relative to court 
of industrial relations and powers and 
duties of commissioner of labor; Industry, 
State Affairs. 

Kans. H. 454. Newkirk. To create and 
establish a department of labor and indus- 
Labor. 

Mont. H, Relative to 


338. Shannon. 


;}employment agencies and fees charged ap- 


plicants; Education. 


N. C. 8S, 194. Blount, by request. To 


Passed House. | 


To, 


Committee. | 
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provide 55-hour week for women in indus- 
try; Public Welfare. bs 

Pa; 143. Coyne. To provide a 44- 
hour week for female employes; Judiciary 
General. 

Pa, S. 178. Salus, To provide 44-hour 
| week for minor employes under 18 years of 
age; Judiciary. 

Vt. H. 221. To provide for maintenance 
| of an employment office. 

Wis. -A. 225. Groves. Relating to un- 
employment reserves; Judiciary. 
Wis. J. R, 40. Hampel. 

a five-day week; Labor. 

Wis. A. 259. Nixon. To provide for 
| compensation of workmen while temporarily 
unemployed, 


Relating to 


Social Welfare 

Ariz. H. 167, Porter. To provide a sys- 
tem of old age pensions; Counties and 
| County Affairs, Appropriations. 

Ind. H. 485, Monnig et al. To create a 
State athletic commission to regulate box- 
ing and wrestling; Public Morals. 
| Kans. H, 477, Waggoner et al. 





To pro- 


vide for assistance to needy aged residents; | 


Public Welfare. 

Kans... S. 278. Ratner. Similar to H. 
477; Federal and State Affairs. 

Ney. A. 91, Spradling et al. To provide 
}a system of old-age pensions for certain 
persons over 65 years of age; 
Ways and Means. 

Pa. H. 281. Steedle, To propose a con- 
stitutional amendment authorizing general 
assembly to define and make appropriations 
| for assistance to aged indigent residents of 
the State; Constitutional Amendments. 

Taxation 

Ind. H. 453. Bennett. 
cense tax on billboards, 

Ind. H. 454. Grimm. Imposing admis- 
Sions tax on automobile races, 

Ind. H. 455, Imposing admission tax on 
baseball, basketball, football, etc. 

Mont. H. 347. Benjamin et al. 
ing method for refunding gas tax. 

Mont. . 371. Ryder. Providing for re- 
fund for gasoline tax in certain cases. 

Mont. H. 383, Fairgrieve. Imposing a 
| license tax on chain stores. 

Mont. H. 386. Hamilton. Imposing a 
license tax upon telephone instruments. 

Mont. H. 424. Amending R. C. 2000 in 
regard to percentage at which various 
classes of property are taxed. 

N. Mex. S. 70, Jones. 
fund of gasoline tax when used other than 
in motor vehicles operated over the public 
highways. 

N. Y. S. Intro. 783. Mastick. Amends 
Section 249-v Tax Law, by providing value 


Imposing a li- 


Provid- 


of future or limited estates, incomes, inter- | 


est or annuities measured by lives in being 


for estate tax purposes, shall be computed | 


according to actuaries’ or combined experi- 
ence table of mortality, interest rate 
negees to be 4 per cent compounded an- 
nally, 

N. Y. S. Intro. 784. Mastick. Amends 
Section 233 Tax Law, relative to composi- 
tion of transfer tax upon certain estate, 

N. ¥: S. Intro. 785. Mastick. 
Section 249-s Tax Law, relative to determin- 
ing net estate of decedents for estate tax 
Purposes by striking out provisions that 
deductions on account 
trustees shall not exceed the amount pre- 
Scribed by law. 

N. Y._ S. Intro. 786. Mastick. 
Subdivision 3, section 249-z Tax Law, by 
increasing to $2, fee for certificates of tax 
commission that estate tax upon transfer 
of real property has been paid. 

N. Y. S. Intro, 787. Mastick. Amends 
153 Tax Law by providing real 
Property stricken from tax rolis may be 
redeemed by any person, instead of any 
Person having interest in same. 

N.Y. S&S. Intro 788. Mastick. Amends 
Section 248-f Tax Law, by providing no re- 
fund of transfer tax under Art. 10-a shall 


Section 


be made unless application is filed within | 


yne year from date of assessment and the 
giving of notice thereof. 

N. Y. S. Intro. 789. Mastick. 
Section 249-q, 249-r, Tax Law, relative to 
exemption from the estate tax and to in- 
clusion of proceeds of life insurance in the 
gross estate for estate tax purposes. 

N. Y. S. Intro. 790. Mastick. Amends 
section 249-bb Tax Law, by providing any 
interested person may apply to the com- 
mission for release of lien of tax with re- 
spect to real property on payment of fee 

H, 113. 
mittee (by request of 
Giving tax commission 
local bond issues. 

Utah. H. 114. Rev. and Taxation Com- 
mittee (by request of tax commission). 
Giving tax commission power formerly held 
by board of equalization to assess public 
utilities. 

Utah. H. 115. 
mittee (by request of tax commission). 
Giving tax commission right to review local 
budgets and levies, upon petition of 10 tax- 


payers. 
H. 116. Rev. and Taxation Com- 


Utah, 
| mittee (by request of tax commission) 


Rev, and Taxation Com- 
tax commission). 
power to review 


Exemption of power plants used in pumping | 


irrigation water, 

Utah. H. 118. Rev. and Taxation Com- 
| mittee (by request of tax commission). 
Giving tax commission power formerly held 
by State board of equalization in taxing 
mines 

Utah. H. 
mittee (by 
to 


119. Rev. and Taxation Com- 
request of tax commission). 
Relat miscellaneous duties of State 
tax commission. . 


S. 70. Candland, Same subject 


71. Candland. Same subject 


Candland. Same subject 


Candland. Same 


Candland. Same subject 


Candland. Same 


78. Ryan. Providing for 


monthly publication of public expenditures. | 
W i 


is. A. J. R. 33. Busby. Providing ref- 

endum on question of increasing gasoline 

tax 
Wis 


Congress 


A. J. R. 38. 


to permit 


_ Hitt. Memoralizing 
income from royaltie? 


on patents and copyrights to be subjected | 


to State income tax. 
Wis. A. 207, Beggs. Relating to exemp- 
tion under the personal income tax. 
Wis. A. 247. Hilker. 


relief. 
is. A. 255. Sigman. Relating to em- 
ployment of members or employes of the 
tax commission by private parties. 

Trade and Commerce 

H. 243. Ross. 


| ployment 
i Ww 


W. Va. 
Workmen's Compensation 
Kans. H. 473. Mullendore. 
State Affairs. 
Ohio. H. 357. Sheppard. 
charged soldiers, sailors and marines to 
waive the right to compensation under work- 
men’s compensation law in order to obtain 
work otherwise denied them. 
| Ohio. S, 186. Gillen. Some as H. 305. 
Pa. S. 179. Mansfield. To provide 
double compensation for injuries and death 


mission; 


of minors under 18 years of age employed | 


Judiciary General. 
580. Staudenmeier. 
terms “injury” and 


illegally; 
Ps, &. 
| define the 
|injury,” to 
to 3 days, to provide additional compensa- 
tion for total disability and incertain cases 
of partial disability and to 
|}changes in law; Insurance. 
8S. Dak. H. 156. 
securing payment of compensation of em- 
| ployes. 
S. Dak. H. 160. Relative to compensable 
injuries under workmen’s compensation law. 
Dak. H. 164. Judiciary Committee. 


To further 


certain other farm implements. 

Tex. S. 305. Martin. Relative to direct 
| liability of insurers in workmen’s com- 
|} pensation cases; Insurance. 

Tex. S. 357. Woodward. To provide 
|that minors employed illegally shall be en- 


Civil Jurisprudence, 

Vt. H. 206. Wishart. To require em- 
| ployer to pay $1,000 in each death case where 
| deceased leaves no dependents, to be used 
by law; Commerce and Labor, 

Va. S. 133, Davis of Lewis. Rela- 
tive to payment of compensaticn to em- 
|ployes of State institutions; Judiciary. 

| W. Va. H. 236. Barnhart (by request). 
|Relative to disbursements of workmen's 
}eompensation fund where injury is self-in- 
flicted or intentionally caused by employer; 
Judiciary 


| vided 
} W 





Judiciary, 


Providing for re- | 


Amends | 


of commissions to | 


Amends | 


Amends | 


Rev. and Taxation Com- | 


subject | 


subject | 


f ; Imposing addi- | 
tional gasoline tax for purposes of unem- | 


, To govern storage 
and sale of inflammable liquids; Judiciary, | 


To create | 
and establish a women’s compensation com- | 


To permit dis- | 


“personal | 
reduce waiting period from 7} 


make other | 


Relative to methods of | 


To extend the provision of workmen's com- | 
|pensation law to threshing machines and | 


titled to receive compensation for injuries; | 


for medical services in addition to that pro- | 
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Bills in Congress 


New Measures Introduced 


Changes in Status 


Appropriation Bills 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 14246. Treas. Dept. and P. O. Dept. 
Reptd. to H. Dec. 3. Passed H. Dec. 5. Reptd. 
jin S. Dee 10. Passed S. Dec. 15, Sent to 
|conference Feb. 16. House agrees to conf. 
rept. Feb. 18. Senate agrees to conf. rept. 
Feb. 20. 

H.’ R. 
Jan. 5. 
Jan. 24. 


15593. War Dept. Reptd. to H. 
Passed H. Jan. 15. Reptd. to S. 
Passed S. Jan. 30. Sent to conf. 
Feb. 2. House adopts conf. rept. with 
amdmts, Feb, 20. Senate adopts conf, rept. 
Feb, 20. 

|} H. R. 16110. 
j}and Labor Depts. 
| Passed H. Jan. 23 





State, Justice, Commerce 
Reptd. to H. Jan, 13. 
23. Reptd. to S. Jan. 28. 
| Passed S. Jan. 30. Sent to conf. Feb. 4. 
/ Senate adopted conf. rept. Feb. 19. House 
jadopted conf. rept. Feb. 20. 
| H.R. 16788. Dist. Col. Reptd. to H. Jan. 
30. Passed H. Feb. 6. Reptd. in S. Feb. 14. 
| Passed S. Feb. 17. 
| Conf. rept. agreed to by S. Feb. 20. 


Bridges 


Bills Introduced: 
| §. 6205. Shipstead. 
| North; Commerce. 
Changes in Status: 
| SS. 4769. Great 
| Reptd. to S. Jly. 2, 
| Reptd. to S. Feb. 19. 
| §. 6132. Boeuf River 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 19, 1931. 

S. 6138. To extend time; Missouri River, 
| Farnam Street, Omaha, South Omaha, and 
Florence. Reptd. to S. Feb. 19, 1931. 

S. 6140. To extend time; Mississippi 
| River, Lansing, Iowa. Reptd. to S. Feb. 19, 
1931. 

S. 6148. Big Sandy River between Kenova, 
W. Va., and Catlettsburg, Ky. Reptd. to S. 
| Feb. 19, 1931. 
| §, 6153. Mahoning River, 
| Pa. Reptd. to S, Feb. 19, 1931, 
S. 6161. Mo. R. Reptd. to 
| 193 


Lakes Bridge Comm. 
1930. Recomtd. Jan. 26. 


at Buckner, La, 


Ss 


». 


Feb. 19, 


| bridges within State. 
| 1931. 


| H.R. 16561. Corn. R. near Erving, Mass. 
|Reptd. to S. Feb. 20, 1931. 


Claims 


Reptd. to S. Feb. 20, 


| Bills Introduced: 
| _S, 6201. Glenn. Property dama 
| R.; Claims. 


Miss. 


Congress 

Bills Introduced: 

H. J. Res. 356. 
ing count for reprs. in Congress. 
to H. Feb. 19, 1931. 
Copyrights 
Changes in Status: 
| H. R. 11852. Copyright design bill to 
| furnish adequate protection against piracy 


Reptd. 


New Castle, | 


1, 
| §. 6190. Authorizing W. Va. to improve | 


| 
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Topical Survey of Federal Government 


'Federal Agency Supervises 
All National: Bank Institutions 


At Least Three Reports of Condition Must Be Submitted 
Yearly to Currency Comptroller 


| 


Sent to conf. Feb. 18. 


Red River of the! 


| 
' 
| 


| 


To exclude aliens in mak- | 


| 


of original designs for manufactured prod- | 


9 


ucts. Passed Jly. 2, 1980. Reptd. 
S. Feb. 14, 1931. Min. rept. filed Feb. 19. 


| Crime: .Prisons 
Changes in Status: 

| §. 1812. For ann. collection 

statistics. Reptd. May 29. 

|} 1930. Reptd. to H. Feb. 19, 1931. 

District of Columbia 

| Bills Introduced: 

| H.R. 17187. Zihlman. 
entrance Blair Place; District of Columbia. 

| Changes in Status: 

| §. 3653. To amend workmen’s compensa- 


to 


of 


| profit organizations. Reptd. to S. Apr. 4, 
| 1930. Passed S. Apr. 7. Reptd. to H. Feb. 
}19, 1931. 

S. 4227. 
of Distr. Col. to make certain provisions 
|for relief of congestion in public schools, 
Business High School. Reptd. to 
| 28, 1930. Passed S. May 7. Reptd. to H. 
| Feb. 19, 1931. 
| H. R. 10470. 
|}ment of public-school teachers. 

H. Feb. 19, 1931. 

H. R. 10656. To 
salaries of school officials. 
19, 1931. 

H. R. 12662. To provide educational em- 
ployes of public schools with¢leave of ab- 
sence with part pay fof educational improve- 
ment. Reptd. to H. Feb. 19, 1931. 

H. R. 12743. Branch library bldg. 
|}to H. Feb. 19, 1931. 

H. R. 14586. Apprn. alteration and repair 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] 


Reptd. 


amend act to regulate 
Reptd. to H. Feb. 





Reptd. 


* 


| 


crime | 
Passed S. Je, 2, 
{ 


To name 16th St. | 


tion act of May 17, 1928, to remove from | 
jurisdiction of part-time employes of non-| 


To authorize Bd. of Education | 
S. Apr. | 


| 
+ 

To amend act for retire- 
to 


| 


Topic VII: Statistical Research 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 
shown the practical contacts between Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organ 
Statistical Research. 


ization. The present series deals with 


By John W. Pole, 
Comptroller of the Currency, Department of Treasury 


IX THE early years of its existence, 
the Bureau of the Comptroller of 

the Currency, for obvious reasons 
lacking in background and precedents 
and being concerned primarily with 
note issuance and the then more or 
less routine administration of the pro- 
visions of the newly enacted national 
banking laws, had neither the neces- 
sity nor the facilities for extensive 
statistical research. However, as the 
number of national banking associa- 
tions began to multiply with increas- 
ing rapidity and the duties of super- 
vision became commensurately more 
complex with the growth of these 
banks ahd the changing economic con- 
ditions, the statistical work of this 
Bureau assumed a relatively greater 
importance and became a definitely or- 
ganized working unit. 

The National Bank Act requires the 
Comptroller to call for not less than 
three reports of condition of national 
banks each year, according to the 
form which may be prescribed by him. 
These reports, which show statements 
of the resources and liabilities of each 
bank, must bepublished in a newspaper 
where the bank is located and proof 
of such publication furnished the 
Comptroller. All work incident to 
these calls is done in the Statistical 
Division of this Bureau (an organiza- 
tion comprising some 20 employes) 
where the call renorts are examined 
and abstracted and a printed publica- 
tion based thereon, showing the re- 
turns of all reporting banks in the 
system, arranged according to reserve 
cities and States as well as by Fed- 
eral! Reserve districts, is issued in 
less than two months subsequent to 
each call. Semiannual reports of the 
earnings, expenses and dividends of 
all national banks are also examined 


and abstracted by this Division. 
os a x 

WHILE the bulk of the statistical 

work of this Bureau is done by 
the Statistical section, other divisions 
of the office also contribute to both the 
text and the numerous tables con- 
tained in the report which the Comp- 
troller is required by law to submit to 
Congress each year. This document 
contains, in addition to such legisla- 
tion as the Comptroller may see fit to 
recommend for the benefit of the na- 
tional banking system and a summary 
of reports of national banks received 
in the preceding year, together with 
such information as is available con- 
cerning State chartered institutions, 
data compiled by the Organization 
Division of this Bureau relating to 
the organization, consolidation and 
voluntary liquidation of national banks, 
the conversion of State banks and 
their consolidation with national as- 
sociations and the estbalishment and 
discontinuance of branches. 

In accordance with section 5234 of 
the National Bank Act, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency may, upon 
becoming satisfied that any national 
bank is in default and has refused to 
pay its just and legal debts, appoint 
a receiver for such association. Such 


In the next of this series of articles o 


receivers take possession of all books, 
records, and assets of the insolvent 
associations, collecting all debts and 
liqudiating all assets thereof, in so 
tar as possible, and reporting the re- 
sults of such _ liquidation to the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 
* * * 

HE Division of Insolvent National 

Banks maintains competent super- 
vision, through the receivers appointed 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
over the liquidation of insolvent na- 
tional banks. Detailed reports,as to 
the progress of such liquidation are 
furnished periodically by all receivers 
to the Comtproller, and from informa- 
tion contained in such periodical re- 
ports, various tables are compiled an- 
nually for inclusion in the annual re- 
port of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency to Congress showing the prog- 
ress and results of liquidation accom- 
plished. 

Under section 11(K) of the Federal 
Reserve Act, national banks were per- 
mitted, with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, to establish and 
operate trust departments. The activ- 
ities of these trust departments are 
recorded by the National Bank Trust 
Function Section from reports re- 
ceived periodically from these banks 
and analyses of these operations are 
incorporated in the Comptroller’s An- 
nual Report. These analyses relate to 
the development of the corporate trust 
business by national banks throughout 
the United States from year to year 
and are accompanied by tables segre- 
gating the facts according to the size 
of the places in which the banks are 
operating as well as the size of the 
banks performing trust functions. 

The foregoing embraces what may be 
termed the routine statistical work of 
the Bureau of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, which has been regularly 
carried on with minor changes and 
enlargement from year to year. 

a 


* of 

THs work has been greatly aug- 

mented during the past two years, 
which embrace the writer’s incum- 
bency, by the necessity for exhaustive 
research in the subjects of branch, 
group and chain banking, which are 
given considerable prominence in the 
Comptroller’s Annual Reports for 1929 
and 1930. Coincident with this study 
there has been conducted by this Bu- 
reau an analysis of the large number 
of country bank failures during the 
past decade. The results of these 
studies, together with an investigation 
of the causes of the abnormally large 
number of defections from the national 
to the State system in recent years, 
have formed the basis for the recom- 
mendations for amendments to. the 
national banking laws contained in 
the annual report above referred to, 
which it is hoped may result, not only 
in placing the national banks at least 
on a parity in the matter of competi- 
tion with State chartered institutions, 
but in a material strengthening of 
the entire banking structure of this 
country. 
n “Statistical Research,” to appear in 


the issue of Feb. 24, F. X. A. Eble, Commissioner, Bureau of Customs, De- 


partment of the Treasury, discusses the 


functions of the Bureau in connection 


with the compilation of statistics on foreign commerce. 
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T 20, after a recess from the preced- 
ing day. Senator Walsh (Dem.), of 
Montana, obtained unanimous con- 
sent for consideration of the bill (S. 
5959) for the purchase of the State 
laboratory for eradication of spotted 
fever. The measure was passed. 

A conference report on the bill (H. 
R. 98098 relating to liens against the 
United States was agreed to. 

The Senate then proceeded to con- 
sideration of its unfinished business, 


which was reconsideration of the bill 
(S. 202) to deport certain alien seamen. 
The motion for reconsideration of the 
vote by which the bill was passed in 
April, 1930, was lost, thereby sustain- 
ing the previous action. 

Senator Hale (Rep.), of Maine, 
asked unanimous consent to proceed 
to consider the naval appropriation 
bill (H. R. 16969). Senator Hale 
asked unanimous consent to dispense 
with formal reading of the bill and to 
proceed to consideration of Commit- 
tee amendments. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michi- 
gan, objected, and the Clerk proceeded 
to read the 56-page document. (Dis- 
cussion on page 2.) 

The conference report on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia appropriation bill (H. 
R. 16738) was submitted by Sena- 
tor Bingham (Rep.), of Connecticut. 
His request for unanimous consent was 
objected to by Senator Couzens (Rep.), 
of Michigan, but the Senate adopted a 
motion by Senator Bingham to take up 
the report which then was agreed to. 

Senator Phipps (Rep.), of Colorado, 
asked unanimous consent for considera- 
tion of the conference report on the 
Treasury-Post Office aprropriation bill 
(H. R. 14246), and Senator Blaine 
(Rep.), of Wisconsin objected. A mo- 
tion by Senator Phipps to take up the 
report prevailed. 

Senator Couzens ther announced he 
proposed to compel adherence to the 
rule requiring all bills to be read three 
times un‘il the Senate learns whether 
the President proposes to dispose of 
the veterans loan legislation by a veto 
messake, or by a pocket veto. (Discus- 
sion on page 1.) 

The Senate then agreed to the con- 
ference report by a vote of 52 to 18, 





HE Senate convened at noon, Feb. # on roll call demanded by 
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STATES 


Proceedings of February 20, 1931 


o The Senate «6 


Senator 
Blaine. 

Senator Pittman (Dem.), of Nevada, 
reported a resolution requesting the 
President to undertake negotiations for 
an international silver conference. It 
was passed. (Discussion on page 1.) 

Senator Heflin (Dem.), of Alabama, 
requested that a resolution, authorizing 
the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions of the Senate to impound ballot 
boxes used in the last general election 
in Alabama, be referred to the Audit 
and Control Committee. The request 
was granted. 

Senator Bulkley (Dem.), of Ohio, 
submitted a resolution requesting in- | 
formation from the Attorney General | 


es Daily Publishing Corporation 





concerning a monograph published by 
the Department of Prohibition. Ob- 
jection to immediate consideration was 
made by Senator Watson (Rep.), of In- 
diana, and the resolution went over 
for a day. , 

The Senate agreed to a conference 
report on the resolution (H. J. Res. 
404) changing the name of B Street 
N. W. in the District of Columbia. 

The Senate disagreed to House 
amendments to the District of Colum- 
bia traffic bill, and conferees were 
appointed. 

A message from the House” an- 
uonced that the House disagreed to 
Senate amendments to the independ- 
ent offices appropriation bill, and asked 
a conference. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsyl- 
vania, announced that the President 
had advised him that the veto message 
on the soldiers’ bonus bill will be sub- 
mitted to the Senate not later than 
Feb. 25. (Discussion on page 1.) 

_ Discussion of the naval appropria- 
tions bill was continued but a vote 
was not reached. 

The Senate considered executive 
business, confirming various nomina- 
tions and two treaties. 

The Senate recessed at 5 p. m. to 
11 a. m. Feb, 21. 


© The House of Representatives © 


THE House met at noon, Feb, 20. + 

Representative Boylan (Dem.), of | 
New York, N. Y., presented a resolu- 
tion, which the House immediately 
unanimously adopted without debate, 
expunging from the Congressional Rec- 
ord, a statement made by Representa- 
tive McFadden (Rep.), of Canton, Pa., 
regarding the pending confirmation of 
Eugene Meyer, nominated for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Representative Snell (Rep.), of 
Potsdam, N. Y., Chairman of the 
House Committee on Rules, presented 
a series of rules agreed upon by that 
Committee to bring up a number of 
measures, including the Brigham oleo- 
margarine bill, the naval modernization 
bill, the maternity and infancy bill, 
the bill for extension of vocational edu- 
cation and civilian rehabilitation to 
Porto Rico, the naval officers promo- 
tion bill, the Brand bill to penalize 
slander against national banks, etc. 
The rules were ordered printed, to be 
taken up later on. 


Several appropriation bills, out of 
conference, were acted upon. (See 
calendar changes of status.) 

Representative Parker (Rep.). of 
Salem, N, Y., Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, explained what the report on the 
investigation of railroad holding com- 
panies, which has been made by direc- 
tion of the Committee, contains. (Dis- 
cussion of Mr. Parker’s speech appears 
on page 1.’ 





Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Oreg., Chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, called 
up for his Committee the administra- 
tion bill (H. R. 16111. authorizing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
$8,000,000,000 of bonds for refunding 
operations under the Second Liberty 
Loan Act. After some debate, a mo- 
tion to recommit was defeated 161 
ayes to 199 nays and the bill passed 
by. viva voce vote. (Discussion is 
printed on page 1.) 

The compromise resolution (S. J. 
Res 49) to create a corporation for the 
operation of the Government proper- 
ties at and near Muscle Shoals, Ala., 
and “to authorize letting of the Muscle 
Shoals properties under certain condi- 
tions” was considered. It was called 
up by _ Representative Wurzbach 
(Rep.), of Seguin, Tex., ranking House 
conferee on the resolution. (Discussion 
is printed on page 1.) 

The House by vote of 216 ayes to 
153 nays adopted the Muscle Shoals 
resolution, 

The House then adjourned at 6,10 
m. until noon, Feb. 21. 


Prohibition Deaths 


_ Five prohibition agents and four civil- 
ians were killed tetween July 1, 1930, 
and Jan. 31, 1931, in enforcing the 
Eighteenth Azendment. (Bureau of 
Prohibition.) 
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New Books Received 
a by a 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress . Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line, 


Sober truth, collection 
of 19th century episodes, comp. and ed. 
by .. , and Osbert Sitwell. 280 p. 
Lond., Duckworth, 1930. 31-147 
Bender, John A. Lucifer. 50 p. Eau Claire, 
Wis., Albrecht prtg. co., 1930. . 31-99 
Blount, Mrs. Melesino M._ God’s jester; 
life and martyrdom of Father Michael 
Pro., S. J., by Mrs. Geo, Norman (pseud.). 
226 p. N. Y., Benziger bros., — 
Sage of the desert, and 
and Dean J. Thorn- 
Boston, Mass., Strat- 
| ford co., 1930. 31-201 
Boswell, James. Everybody’s Boswell; Life 
| of Samuel Johnson abridged from James 
Boswell’s complete text, and from “Tour 
to Hebrides.” Illus. 609 p. Lond., G. 
Bell & sons, 1930. 31-129 
Bourland, Langford T. Magnetic suscepti- 
bilities of osmium, iridium and platinum. 
(Abstract of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of 
Ill,, 1930.) 6 p. Urbana, III, 1930. 


| 31-204 
Buffalo fine arts academy... . Catalog of 
| exhibition 


of bookbinding representing 
work of 25 yrs. by John F. Grabau. 23 
p., illus. Buffalo, 1930. 31-109 
Carswell, Catherine.: Life of Robt. Burns. 
467 p. Lond., Chatto & Windus, 1930. 
31-120 
| Chapelle, Howard I. Baltimore clipper; or- 
igin and development. (Pub. no. 22.) 192 
p., illus. Salem, Mass., Marine research 
soc., 1930. 31-85 
Edinger, Geo. A. Horatio Nelson, by ... 
and E. J. C. Neep. 336 p. Lond., J. Cape, 
1930. 31-134 
Eugene, Brother. Eugene speller. 1 v. 
| New York, W. H. Sadlier, 1930. 31-131 
Fink, Mrs. Anna. Colorful adventures in 
Orient. 104 p. Austin, Tex., Press of 
Von Boeckmann-Jones co., 1930. 31-141 
Forst-Battaglia, Otto. Dictatorship on its 
trial, by eminent leaders of modern 
thought, ed. by ... tr. by Huntley Pater- 
son. 3889 p. Lond., G. G. Harrap & co., 
Itd., 1930. 31-135 
Glazer, Simon. Book of sermons for all 
occasions. N. Y., Star Hebrew 
book co., \ 31-94 
Techinah-book; prayers and religious 
duties for daughters of Israel, 128 p. 
N. Y., Star Hebrew book co., 1930. 
31-80 
Grolier club, N. Y. Catalogue of exhibition 
of private papers of James Boswiill. 
from Malahide castle, held at ... Dec. 
18, 1930, to Feb. 7, 1931. 218 p. N. Y., 
Prtg. house of W. E, Rudge, 1930. 
31-198 
2d omnibus book, 
1930. 
31-132 
Herring, Daniel B. Arise and walk or, Jesus 
the Man, Christ the God. 265 p. Hol- 
| yoke, Mass., Elizabeth Towne co., 1930. 
| 31-95 
| Hill, Robt. G. Ups and downs of man 
and Signs of times of 20th century, 
330 p., illus. San Diego, Calif., Prtd, 
by Bowman prtg. co., 1930. 31-142 
How, John C. H. Personal discipleship and 
way of prayer. 111 p. N. Y., Longmans, 
| Green & co., 1931. 31-107 
Hughes, Cecil E. Above and beyond Pales- 
tine; account of work of East Indies and 
Egypt seaplane squadron, 191§-1918. 268 
p., illus. Lond., E. Benn, 1930, 31-146 
Jones, Samuel P. Big six of Bible, by 
“Walking Bible evangelist”, 115 p. Cle- 
burne, Tex., Rudd ptg. co., 1930. 31-92 
| Jones library, ine., Amherst, Mass. Emily 
Dickinson, Dec. 10, 1830-May 15, 1886; 
bibliography. (Publication no. 2.) 63 p. 
Amhert, Mass., Jones library, 1930. 
| 31-197 
King, Archdale A. Notes on Catholic litur- 
gies. 544 p., illus. N. Y., Longmans, 
Green & co., 1930. 31-106 
Krenz, Mathilde H. Temperature change as 
affecting respiration in plants. (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of IIl., 1929.) 
4 p. Urbana, IIl., 1930. 31-203 
Kuhn, Alvin B. Theosophy; modern re- 
vival of ancient wisdom. (Studies in re- 
ligion and culture. American religion se- 
ries. ii.) 381 p. N. Y., H. Holt, 1930. 
31-93 
| McAstocker, David P. A friend of mine, 
149 p. Milwaukee, Bruce pub. co., 1930. 
31-100 
Magoffin, Ralph Van D. Lure and lore of 
archaeology. 107 p. Baltimore, Williams 
& Wilkins co., 1930. 31-136 
| Matthews, Fred. C. American merchant 
ships, 1850-1900. 399 p. Saiem, Mass., 
Marine research socy., 1930, 31-87 
Metcalf, John C. English literature... , 
| Rev. ed. 564 p., illus. Richmond, John- 
son publ. co., 1930. 31-121 
Miller, Isaiah L. Introduction to mathe- 
matics, with applications to science and 
agriculture. 297 p. N. Y,, F. S. Crofts 
| & co., 1930. 31-200 
Morice, Henri. Gospel of divine providence, 
trans. from French of ,.. by Rev. J. M. 
Lelen. 191 p. Milwaukee, Bruce publ. 
co., 1930, 31-102 
Philpott, Peter W. Is God still speaking to 
men? and other addresses. 144 p. N. 
| Y., Fleming H. Revell co., 1930. 31-104 
| Silver, Abba H. Religion in changing 
world. 204 p. N. Y., R. R, Smith, 1930. 
31-97 


State Books and 
Publications 


Barton, Margaret. 


Bonker, Frances. 
other cacti, by... 
ber. 106 p., illus. 








| Hart-Davis, Rupert, ed. 
1072 p., illus. Lond., Heinemann, 





| (nformation regarding these publica‘ions 

| may be obtained by writing to the de- 

| partment in the State given below. 

| Me.—12th Rept. of State Auditor for period 

| ending Je. 30, 1930. Submitted to Sen. 

| and House of 85th Legisl. by Elbert D. 
Hayford, Auditor. Augusta, 1930. 

Tex.—2d Ann, Rept. of Civil Judicial Coun- 
cil to Gov. and Supreme Court. Meeting 
of Council, Nov. 7, 1930, at Austin. M. 
N. Chrestman, Pres., 1106-12 S. W. Life 
Bldg., Dallas. 1930. 

S. Dak.—21st Bienn. Rept, of Regents of 
Educ. Submitted to Gov. for period ended 
Je. 30, 1930. Robt. Dailey, Pres. Pierre, 
1930, 

Me.—11th Rept. of Dept. of Public Welfare 
for period ended Je. 30, 1930. Submitted 
to Sen, and House by Frank H. Holley, 
Pres. Augusta, 1930. 

Rept. of Treas. for 2 yrs. ended Je. 30, 
1930. Submitted to Legisl. by Wm. S. 

|; Owen, Treas. Augusta, 1930. 

| Mich.—Rept. of Comm. of» Inquiry into 

Taxation, 1930, Submitted to the Pub- 

Re by Wm. J. Thomas, Chrm. Lansing, 

1931, 


‘ Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divt- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the card numbers, should he given. 

Diplomatic List, Feb., 1931. Pub. No. 160, 
U. S. Dept. of State. Subscription price, 
50 cents a year. (10-16292) 

Suppl. to Ann. List of Publications, Jan. 31, 
931, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Free at 
Dept. 

Agricultural Outlook for 1931—Misc. Pub. 
No. 108, U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 15 
cents. (Agr. 24-277) 

Classification of Articles of Farm Equip- 
ment for Export. Agricl. Implements 
Div., But. of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Free 
at Bur. 31-26465 

Vermont, Agriculture—15th Census of Ye 
$: 1930, Bur. of Census, U. 8S. Dept s 
Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 31-26463 

Market for Machinery in British Malaya— 
T. P. S. No. 112, Bur. of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, VU. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Price, 20 cents. 3831-26408 
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Two Nominees 
To Federal Posts 
Reply to Charges 


E. M. Underwood of Georgia 
And Frederick Tarr of 
Massachusetts Appear at 
Senate Hearing 





E. Marvin Underwood, nominated for 
Federal judgeship of the Northern Dis- 
trict of Georgia, and Frederick Tarr, 
nominated for district attorney of the 
District of Massachusetts, appeared be- 
fore subcommittees of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee Feb. 20 to reply to 
charges filed with that Committee in 
opposition to their confirmation to their 
respective positions. 

Objection to Mr. Underwood’s con- 
firmation, which were made in communi- 
cations to the Committee, by S. G. Wal- 
ker, Atlanta, Ga., attorney, Hallie L. 
Crutchfield, of Rome, Ga., T. J. Lummox, 
Atlanta, and Mrs. E. Andrews, of 
Atlanta, as brought out in the hearings, 
were concerned with Mr. Underwood’s 
alleged connection with railroads in an 
official capacity, his alleged prejudice on 
the prohibition question, alleged extreme 
political partisanship, and alleged pro- 
Negro racial prejudices. 

None of the parties bringing com- 
plaints, however, appeared to press the 
charges. 

Objections to Mr. Tarr 

Complaints against Mr. Tarr’s 
firmation were brought by C. W. Crooker, 
general counsel of the “Liberal Civic 
League, Inc.,” of Massachusetts, and in- 
cluded alleged “vicious partisanship” and 
malfeasance in office. 

Mr. Crooker told the subcommittee he 
had no personal 
of the charges, but appeared only in 
the capacity of counsel, to advise the 
committee of the charges. 

Mr. Underwood, appearing in his own 


behalf, testified he had no affiliation! “the situation is even more serious than | 
with railroads other than in a profes- | that arising from the silver crisis in| 


sional capacity. 

He further declared that he had never 

ong any difficulties with organized labor. 

e denied the charge that he had 
never had courthouse experience. Much 
of his professional life, he said, has been 
devoted to that branch of the profes- 
sion. 

Questioned as to his political activi- 
ties, Mr. Underwood said that he “took 
no part in the 1928 campaign except to 
vote,” . 

As to his attitude on prohibition, Mr. 
Underwood said he had “never actively 
campaigned on prohibition.” 


“My position is generally known as, 
“but I be-| 


a prohibitionist,” he said, 


lieve in the enforcement of all other 


laws as well as prohibition, and I cer-| 
tainly do not hold prohibition above 


other law.” 
“I have never known Mr. Underwood 


to be offensively active politically on any | 


question,” Senator George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, interposed. 
As to Race Question 


As to his position on the race question, | 
Mr. Underwood said that “my attitude | 


is that the racial question is a difficult 
and important one for the Southern 
people. I have joined in an organized ef- 
fort to better the relationships between 
the races in the South, and I have at- 
tempted to do so without political signif- 
icance. I have tried ta bring the races 
together in a cooperative effort to better 
the condition of the Negro. The program 
we have in mind is to do what we can 
to prevent lynchings, to afford the Negro 
justice in the courts, education, better 


opportunities and better civic improve-| 


ments.” ; 
He declared his efforts had met with 
approval of the better element of the 


State. 


Mr. Crooker, appearing in opposition | 


to the confirmation of Mr. Tarr, said Mr. 
Tarr had “injected himself with utmost 


partisanship” into the past campaign, and | 


had made of himself a “propagandist of 
the most aggressive kind” in the cam- 
paign against the movement for repeal 
of the State prohibition law. 

Replies To Charges 


dealt with Mr. Tarr’s part in the failure 
to bring action in an alleged criminal 
action at the Charlestown, Mass., navy 
yard, 


Mr. Tarr, when given an opportunity | 


to reply, explained to the subcommittee 
that the charges had been made to, and 
fully investigated by the Department of 
Justice. 


With regard to his political activities, | 


Mr. Tarr said that he had never made 
himself “offensively partisan politically.” 

His opinion is, he said, that so long 
as the Constitution is the supreme law 
of the land, it is a vicious practice for 
men of influence to say which laws 
shall and which shall not be enforced. 

After the hearings, Senator Robinson 
(Rep.), of Indiana, chairman, said the 
name of Mr. Tarr would be reported 
favorably to the full Committee at the 
next session, 

Senator Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Is- 
land, chairman of the Underwood Com- 
mittee, declined to say what recommen- 
dation would be made in that case. 





President to Veto Bonus, 


Senator Reed Declares 


[Continued trom Page 1.] 
apparent that the President could with- 


hold his approval and “kill” the legis- | 


lation by the pocket veto method. He 


said that the bill had reached the Chief | 


Executive at a time which permitted him 
to hold it through the 10-day period al- 
lowed and that Congress would adjourn 
in the meantime, a course which the 
Senator said the President had a “per- 
fect right” to do under the Constitution. 
On the other hand, Senator Couzens 
said, he was not going to permit final 
enactment of all appropriation bills and 
other legislation of importance, “and 
then find that we are going to have the 
bonus bill killed by a pocket veto.” 
; “I have no desire to hold up legisla- 
tion,” said Senator Couzens. “I am ask- 
ing for the reading of the Navy Depart- 
ment appropriation bill and I am going 
to insist on the second and third read- 
ings of all bills until we know whether 
or not the soldiers bonus bill is to be 
vetoed by a message from the President, 
or whether it is going to be pocket 
vetoed.” 





Hawaiian Lighthouse 


An unattended lighthouse in the Ha- 
waiian Islands has flashed every three 
seconds for 19 years without being ex- 

Steeniabad. It is the “Molokini Light- 
house,” near Maui Island. No keeper 
is stationed there, and the apparatus 
has produced 27,000,000 flashes auto- 
matically during the period. (Depart- 
ment of Commerce.) i 


con- | 


knowledge of the truth | 


Are Presented Herein. Betnc 
BY THE UnitTep States. DAILy 


Impounding of Alabama 
Ballot Boxes Proposed 


A resolution empowering the Senate 
Standing Committee on Privileges and 
Elections to impound ballots, ballot 
boxes and their contents in the eleciion 
of Nov. 4 last in the State of Alabama 
was referred in the Senate Feb. 20 to the 
Committee on Audit and Control at the 
request of Senator He“in (Dem.), of 
Alabama, with the request that it be re- 
ported Feb. 21. 

The resolution is a redraft of a pre- 
vious resolution granting the same pow- 
ers to the select Committee on Campaign 
Exepnditures. 


. 


Agreement for Post Office 
Site Provided in House Bill 


«The House Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, Feb. 20, ordered fa- 
vorably reported the bill (H. R. 17166) 
to amend the szcond deficiency bill, fis- 
cal year 1930, by providing that no new 
site be acquired for the post office at 


gree to purchase the 
old site and buiiding for a sum not less 
than the cost of the new site, and in 
the event such an agreement is entered 
into the Secretary of the Treasury may 
sell such old site and building to the 
city on such terms as he may deem 
proper. 


Silver Conference 
To Consider Price 


‘Senate Votes Pittman Meas- 
ure for Negotiations With 
Other Nations to End 


Depression 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
pointed out by the subcommittee that 





| China.” 

| The same conditions exist in Mexico, 
| South America, India, Asia, and all other 
| silver-using countries, the subcommittee 
| pointed out, adding that exports to these 
|countries have greatly decreased. The 
| price of silver has fallen one-half since 


January, 1929, from 57% cents an ounce) 


|to 2612 cents an ounce. 
| The cause of the sudden fall in the 
| price of silver is attributed by the sub- 


jcommittee to the “dumping upon the) 


|markets of the world of large quantities 
lof silver bullion derived from the melt- 
ing up of silver coins by the government 


of India and the debasement of silver 


|and other countfies.” 

Because of the difficulty of restoring 
the price of silver until the government 
of India suspends its silver policy and 
practices, the subcommittee submitted 
its resolution asking for negotiations 
| with foreign governments to seek to 
overcome the trouble, according to the 
report submitted with the resolution. 


(The full text of the resolution as 


Relations was published in the issue of 
| Feb. 20.) 

| Following the adoption of the resolu- 
tion, Senator Pittman sent a telegram 
to the governors of the various western 
| States advising them of the action and 
| directing them to address further com- 
| munications on the subject to the Presi- 
|dent. The message was transmitted to 
|the governors of Colorado, Nevada, 
| Utah, Wyoming, Montana, Washington, 
Arizona, Oregon, California, Idaho, New 
| Mexico and Oklahoma. 





The telegram, made public by Senator | 


Pittman, follows in full text: 
| I was successful today in obtaining 


resolution requesting President to at- 
tempt to bring about suspension of pol- 
icy 
coins and throwing them upon the mar- 
ket of the world and also suggesting to 


|the President that he call or obtain in- | 


| ternational conference to reach an agree- 


| ment or derstanding regarding the | 
Other charges brought by Mr. Crooker | = oo clintiees s 


use and status of silver. 


of United States and I hope and believe 
he will take immediate action. He un- 
| doubtedly will be supported in this ac- 


|tion by Canada, Mexico, Australia, New 
| Zealand, China, and other silver-using 
|countries. All memorials and_resolu- 
| tions endorsing said resolution No. 442 
should now be addressed to the Presi- 
dent and those coming into my posses- 
sion or Foreign Relations Committee 
will be referred to President. Am op- 
timistic regarding success of this move 
and upon its consummation expect silver 
to return to normal without delay. Prac- 
|tically whole world desires stabilization 
lof silver and international conferences 
should bring this about in due time. 


| Drought Loan Office 


Handle Only Cases in That 
State, Secretary Hyde States 


An additional field office of the Farm- 
;ers Seed Loan Office will be established 
next week at Fort Worth, Tex., to han- 
dle loans from the $45,000,000 fund pro- 
vided by Congress for loans te farmers 
|in drought and storm areas, the Depart- 
|ment of Agriculture announced Feb. 20. 
The new fiel¢e office, which is in addition 
to four now in operation, will handle 
leans for Texas alone, the Department 
said, 


ditional $20,000,000 fund for loans to 
farmers provided recently are being 
formulated, it was stated orally Feb. \20 
at the office of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, and will be made 
public soon. The Department’s state- 
ment follows in full text: 

A new district office for the adminis- 
tration of the $45,000,000 fund for pro- 
duction loans is to be established at Fort 
Worth, Tex., the Department of Agri- 
culture announced today. This office, 
which will be in charge of O. F. Fisher, 
Extension Agronomist of the Depart- 
ment at Washington, will handle loans 
for Texas alone. In addition to Mr. 
Fisher there will be four or five addi- 
tional men to go to Fort Worth from 
Washington—an attorney, a disbursing 
officer and others to assist in account- 
ing and administrative work, For the 
present, this office will be concerned only 
with loans from the $45,000,000 fund for 
production purposes. 


Mr. Fisher will arrive at Fort Worth 
Feb, 24 or 25, 








New Bern, N. C., unless the city of | 
|New Bern shall a 


Situation Favored 


| have just been given to the Government, 


coins by Great Britain, France, Belgium | 


amended by the Committee on Foreign | 


passage through Senate of my silver | 


of Government melting up silver | 


Matter is now in hands of President | 


Regulations for the handling of the ad- | 


Claim of Federal 
Scientists Upheld 


Ethylene Oxide Is Effective 
As Insecticide on Foods 
And Grains, According to 
Agriculture Department 








The benefits of the most effective 
known fumigant for certain foodstuffs 
and grains have been obtained for the 
public of the United States by two sci- 
entists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, who have just obtained a patent on 
ethylene oxide as a fumigant and insecti- 
cide, the Department announced Feb. 20. 

The patent was obtained after a hear- 
ing on a conflicting application of a Ger- 
man dye company, which also had asked 
a patent, although the value of the gas 
as a fumigant was proved first in the 
Department, according to the statement. 
The gas has been used to fumigate great 
quantities of foodstuffs such as nuts, 
dried fruits and packaged cereals, in 
which it prevents multiplicaticn of in- 
sects and consequent deterioration, and 
it is believed its use will be extended 
rapidly to such products as tobacco, silks, 
wool, textiles, and upholstered furniture, 
the Department said. The statement 
follows in full text: 


| The benefits of what has proved to be 


the most effective known fumigant for 
stored in quantity 





certain foodstuffs 


and the people of the United States by 
two scientists of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Dr. Ruric C. 
Roark, & chemist of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, and Dr. Richard T. 
Cotton, an entomologist of the Bureau 
| of Entomology, who this month obtained 
a patent on ethylene oxide as a fumigant 
and insecticide. 


Prior Claim Upheld 


| Doctors Roark and Cotton applied for 
their patent just in time to secure the 
free use of ethylene oxide for the Amer- 
|ican public. A well-known German dye 
company, recognizing the great commer- 
cial possibilities of ethylene oxide, had 
already applied for a United States pat- 
ent in addition to the German patent 
under which this gas is used abroad. 

Following a hearing before the exam- 
iner of interferences of the United States 
Patent Office the prior claim of Drs. 
Roark and Cotton was recognized and 
the public service patent was granted 
to them on Feb. 3. 

The value of ethylene oxide as a fumi- 
gant was first proved by Drs. Roark 
and Cotton in the laboratories of the 


ture in April, 1927, when they inserted 
| one-twentieth of a cubic centimeter of 
| this colorless gas into a half liter flask 
containing a large number of weevils in 
200 cubic centimeters of wheat. All the 
weevils in the flask were quickly killed 
by the gas. 

In 1928 ethylene oxide was first tried 
on a commercial scale when Dr. Roark 
and Dr. Cotton successfully used the gas 
to destroy the weevils in a carload of 
grain in Baltimore. 


Use Extended 


cessfully to fumigate great quantities 
of foodstuffs such as nuts, dried fruits, 
and packaged cereals in which it effec- 
tively prevents the multiplication of in- 
sects and consequent deterioration. 


This method of fumigation is proving 


believed that its use will be rapidly ex- 
tended to other products such as tobacco, 
| stored silks, wool, textiles, and uphol- 
stered furniture. 

Ethylene oxide was the reward of a 
| long search by specialists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for a fumigant that 
could be used almost anywhere without 
excessive danger of fire or explosion, and 
without undue danger to human health. 
The gas, which is free from the fire and 
explosion hazard when used according to 
directions, is deadly to insecis, but is 
comparatively harmless to man and does 
not appear to leave on the treated ma- 
terials obnoxious odors or residues harm- 
| ful to humans or animals. 

Ethylene oxide has been used already 
with success in grocery stores, hospital 
food-supply rooms, in fumigable storage 
| bins in dried fruit establishments, work 
rooms, candy establishments, and for 
treating tobacco. It has been used with 
apparent success in large concrete ele- 
vator bins containing wheat and in lofts 
in reinforced concrete warehouses where 
grain products such as animal feeds are 
stored. The Navy Department fumigated 
with excellent results more than 10,000 





termaster’s depot, 


Reading List Issued 
On Return of Goods 





Federal Agency Prepares Ref- 
erences for Merchants 


A reading list of material on the re- 
turned goods problem of retailers has 
just been issued by the Marketing Serv- 
ice Division, the Department of Com- 
merce announced Feb, 20. 

Retail executives, it was pointed out, 
have reported the problem as one of the 
most important for 1931. Merchandise 
worth about $3,000,000,000 is brought 
back annually. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Returned merchandise, which amounted 
to approximately $3,000,000,000 of retail 
trade annually, according to a recent es- 
timate of the Director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, is the 
subject of a selected reading list just 
issued by the Marketing Service Division 
of the Bureau in response to many re- 
quests for information on this subject. 


References Given 


Included in this list are réferences to 
books and pamphlets, periodicals, and 
newspaper articles which include among 
the subjects listed, the effect of credit 
sales on returns; the reasons for return 
of merchandise; the responsibility for 
returns; what it costs to take goods back 
and methods of reducing or eliminating 
the return goods problem. 

The returned goods problem is among 
the eight retail problems reported, in 
response to a questionnaire sent to re- 
tail executives, as being the most im- 
portant for 1931. 
| Copies of the reading list are available 
free and may be obtained from the Mar- 
keting Service Division of the Depart- 


| branch offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce located in prin- 
cipal cities throughout the country, 





United States Department of Agricul-| 


Since that time ethylene oxide mixed | 
with carbon dioxide has been used suc- | 


valuable to the raisin industry and it is} 


pounds of sacked rice in a modern quar- | 


;ment of Commerce or from any of the | 


Expenses Completed 


Senate to Receive Data on 
Nebraska and Pennsylvania 


Reports of investigators of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Campaign Expendi- 
tures in both Pennsylvania and Nebraska 
have been completed and a Committee 
report to the Senate on Pennsylvania 
probably will be made Feb. 21 or Feb. 
23, Senator Nye (Rep.), of North Da- 
kota, Chairman of the Committee, stated 
orally Feb. 20. 

The investigators’ reports are now in 
the hands of the Committee for study 
preparatory to presenting final reports 
to the Senate, the Committee chairman 
said. Whether a resolution for the un- 
seating of Senator Davis (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, for excessive expenditures 
in the 1930 senatorial campaign will be 
submitted with or following the Penn- 
sylvania report is uncertain, Senator Nye. 
| who previously announced that he would 
submit such a resolution, stated. 

Committee investigators are continu- 
ing a study of the testimony and ex- 
hibits placed before the Committee at 
its first hearing relating to expenditures 
under the administration of Bishop James 
Cannon Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, in the 1928 election, the 
North Dakota Senator said, adding that 
the inquiry in this connection probably 
will continue following the recess of 
Congress Mar. 4. 


Law Enforcement 
Commission Submits 
Its Data to Senate 


ae 


Forty-two Documents Cov- 
ering Wide Range of Sub- 
jects Relating to Prohibi- 

| tion Presented 
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Commander Evangeline Booth, Salva- 
tion Army. 

Six printed documents regarding trade 
between the United States and Canada 
and the liquor traffic in Canada. Infor- 
mation concerning liquor control in 
Canada transmitted by American Min- 
ister to Canada. 

Statutes and reports concerning liquor 


bec, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Prince Ed- 
'ward Island and Nova Scotia, 46 pam- 
| phlets in all. 

Minister to 


|M. Moorhead, American 


Sweden. 


| Swedish liquor control. 

Pamphlet on the Swedish alcohol sys- 
tem by H. Marcus. 

Survey of Scandinavian liquor control 
| systems, 


Henry W. Anderson, giving his observa- 
tions of liquor control in European coun- 
| tries including Sweden. 


statisiics in Sweden vregarding liquor 
/ control. 
| Norwegian Survey 

Notes of surveys of the Norwegian 
| liquor control system. 


| hibition law of Finland, together with 


singfors on the same subject. 

Report on the brewing industry in 
|Canada, 1928. 
| Newfoundland customs returns for the 
year 1928-1929, together with despatch 
from American Consul General, St. 
| Johns. 


;ended Jan. 31, 1950. 
| Letter from the 
|General, Havana, Cuba, dated Dec. 11, 
1930, concerning exports of alcoholic 
products from Cuba during the fiscal 
| year ended June 30, 1930. Letter from 
American Consulate General, 
| Canada, concerning cancellation of liquor 
‘bonds by the Canadian Government, en- 
|closing copy of letter from Customs Di- 
| vision. Department of the National Reve- 
nue, Canada, with enclosures therein. 

| Statistics on arrests compiled by the 
Travellers Insurance Company of Hart- 
| ford, Conn. 

Observations on the management of 





| Smith. 


hibition Act. 
Medical Testimony 

Among other matters presented were 
the minutes of testimony given by the 
representatives of the American Medical 
Association, and communications from 
officials of the same organization, a 
|pamphlet from the American Medical 
| Spirits Company and the United States 
| Brewing Company. 


prosecutions in St. Louis along with a 
| speech to the Commission by Representa- 
tive Dyer, of St. Louis, and 18 pamphlets 
presented by the Association Against the 
Prohibition Amendment. 
prohibition surveys from 32 States, pre- 
pared by the Director of Prohibition. In 
addition, there was a list of the persons 
killed or fatally injured by prohibition 
officers and a list of such officers killed 
or wounded, as well as lists of officers of 
|the Coast Guard and customs officers, 
killed or wounded. 

All of the reports of the Commissioner 
of Prohibition to the time the enforce- 
ment work was transferred from the 
Treasury to the Department of Justice. 

British reports on police and license 
operations formed extensive list of docu- 
mentary evidence before the Commission. 

A statement from the Department of 
| State gave a summary of correspondence 
between the United States and Canada 
jin connection with liquor smuggling 
across the international boundary. 


South Carolina Postpones 
Change in Legislature Dates 


State of South Carolina: 
Columbia, Feb. 20. 

The question of biennial sessions of 
the General Assembly has been post- 
poned by the House of Representatives 
until the 1932 term? 

Bills (H. 18, 20, 35) ratifying con- 
stitutional amendments providing for the 
change were cohtinued in the House Feb, 
18 until next year. 

The Senate had previously ratified 
these changes, which were approved by 
the people at the general election in 
Novembey, 1930. 





in Canadian Provinces of Alberta, Que-| 


Minutes of statements by Hon. John) 


Copy of statement from United States | 
Consul General at Stockholm regarding | 


Statement to the Commission by Hon. | 


he 
Translation of extract from official 


Resume of investigations into the pro- | 


letter from the American Consul at Hel. | 


Report of the board of liquor control, | 
| St. Johns, Newfoundland, for the year | 


American Consul | 


Ottawa, | 


|the liquor traffic in London, by Ida B. 


Memorandum on the interpretation of | 
section 29, title 2 of the National Pro- | 


There was a special report of felony | 


There were} 
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Labor Department Also Reports Recession in Wholesale | 


Cost Indexes of Commod 
Raw Materials Are 
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ester, San Francisco, Scranton, and Se- 
attle, 3 per ceni; Baltimore, Detroit, In- 
dianapolis, Kansas City, Norfolk, Rich- 
mond, St. Louis, St. Paul, and Wash- 
ington, 2 per cent. 

For the year period Jan. 15, 1930, to 
Jan. 15, 1931, all of the 51 cities showed 
decreases: Portland (Oreg.), 19 per 
cent; Detroit, Fall River, Little Rock, 
Los Angeles, Memphis, Omaha, and Pe- 
oria, 17 per cent; Atlanta, Buffalo, 
Butte, Houston, Indianapolis, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, Providence, St. 
Louis, Seattie, and Springfield (Ill.), 16 
per cent; Boston, Cleveland, Kansas 
City, Manchester, New Orleans, Roch- 
ester, Salt Lake City, and Savannah, 15 
per cent; Birmingham, Chicago, Colum- 
bus, Dallas, Denver, Minneapolis, Phila- 
delphia, Portland (Ma.), St. Paul, San 
Francisco, and Scranton, 14 per cent; 
Baltimore, Charleston (S. C.), Cincin- 
nati, Mobile, Newark, New York, and 
Richmond, 13 per cent; Bridgeport, New 
Haven, and Norfolk, 12 per cent; and 
Jacksonville, and Washington, 11 per 
cent. 

The index number of wholesale prices 
computed by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics of the United States Department 
of Labor shows a further recession in 
January. This index number, which in- 
cludes 550 comniodities, or price quota- 
tions weighted according to the impor- 
tance of each article and based on prices 
in 1926 as 100, declined from 78.4 in 
December to 77 in January, a decrease 
of 1% per cenit. This compares with 
|a decrease of 214 per cent between No- 
vember and December and a decrease of 
over 214 per cent between October and 
November, thus showing a slowing down 
of the recent price slump. The pur- 
chasing power of the 1926 dollar in 
January was $1.299. 

Farm products as a group decreased 
2% per cent belcw the December level, 
|due to lower prices for corn, oats, rye, 
wheat, beef cattle, eggs, hay, and wool. 
Milk also averaged somewhat lower than 
jin December. Sheep and lambs, poul- 
\try, onions, and potatoes, on the other 
|}hand, averaged somewhat higher than 
| in the month befere, while cotton showed 
| negligible increase. 
| Foods were 2 per cent lower than in 
| December, with declines in butter,*cured 
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ities; Farm Products and 
at Lower Averages 


meats, cheese, fresh pork, lard, and cof-| 
fee. Lamb, mutton, veal, and dressed | 
poultry averaged higher, than in the! 
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month before, while fresh beef, flour, 
and granulated sugar were practically | 
unchanged in price. Both butter and| 
eggs were at lower levels in January | 
than at any time since prewar days. 

Hides and skins showed a further price 
drop, with leather, boots and shoes, and 
other leather products also declining. 

In the group of textile products there | 
were small decreases among silk and | 
rayon, woolen and worsted goods, and | 
other textile products, with larger de- | 
creases among cotton gogds. 


petroleum products showed a downward 
price trend, while no change was _ re- 
ported for coke, resulting in a small 
decrease in fuel and lighting materials 
as a whole. 

Among metals and inetal products 
there was a negligible increase in iron 
and steel, while nonferrous metals de- 
clined appreciably. Automobiles and 
other metal products showed decreases. 

Building materials were downward, a 
lumber, paint materials, and certain 
other building materials declined in 
price. Brick prices were practically sta- 
tionary, while structural steel advanced. 

Chemicals and drugs, including mixed 
fertilizers, were somewhat cheaper than 
in December. 

House furnishing goods also moved 
downward, with slight declines in fur- 
nishings. 

In the group of miscellaneous com- 
modities, cattle feed, crude rubber, and 
automobile tires again moved down- 
ward, while paper and pulp were un- 
changed in price. 


Raw Materials Show 
Lower Averages 

Raw materials as a whole averaged 
lower than in December, as did also semi- 


manufactured articles and finished 
products. 


In the large group of nonagricultural 
commodities, including all articles other 


than farm products, and among all com- | 


modities other than farm products and 
foods, January prices averaged lower 
than those of the month before. 


grouvs and subgroups of commodities: 


(1926=100.0) 
(Purchasing power of dollar January, 1931, in last column) 


All commodities 
|Farm products 
Grains has 
Livestock and poultry ....... wean saw nek 
Other farm products 
PIP Savscaa'g ance 
Butter, cheese an 
| Meats 
{| Other foods 
Hides and leather products 
Hides and skins 
Teather .....< 
Boots and shoes 


| Textile products 
Cotton goods . 
Silk and \rayon 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Other tactile Oroducts: ......*ccescberseavce 
Fuel and lighting materials .. 
| Anthracite coal 
| Bituminous coal .. 
Coke 


MIE od ha a pia nialalkyacanano nie ae ek Aa ae Sia’ 46 
Petroleum products 
| Metals and metal products ................ 


Iron and steel 
Nonferrous metals 
Agricultural implements 
Automobiles 


ee 2 a a 


| Building materials 
eee 
Brick 
Cement .....<. 
Structural steel 
TUG SONAR oe acca enka biases 
Other building materials 
Chemicals and drugs 
Chemicals 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals . 
Fertilizer materials 5 
Mixed fertilisers. .cccvcecesccces 
Housefurnishing goods 
Furniture eae 
Furnishings 
Miscellaneous 
SOO OO. aks, awh eames ee mane d 66%. 60% 
Paper and pulp 
| Rubber 
MELDMOUTO CBOE Siocccccs veerae eis csoece 
| Other miscellaneous 
|Raw materials Seth aes 
Semimanufactured articles 
Wimiahed PUSGUES  ..005 sede sccstys 
Nonagricultural commodities ........ oe 
All commodities less farm products and fo 





*Data not yet available. 


‘Status of Legislation 
| Now Pending in Congress 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

| of bldgs. of Eastern Dispensary and Casualty 

|Hospital. Reptd. to H. Feb, 19, 1931. 

| H. J. Res. 495. To close upper Water 

St. Reptd. to S. Feb. 19, 1931. 
Finance: Currency 

Bills Introduced: 

| H. R. 17185. McFadden. Fedl. 

| issues bd.; Banking and Currency. 

Changes in Status: 

H. R. 16111. Issuance of bonds for re- 
funding operations under second Liberty 
Loan Act. Reptd. to H. Feb. 5, 1931. Passed 
|H. Feb. 20. 


capital 


Foreign Relations 
Bills Introduced: 
| §. 6203, Copeland. Internatl. Hygiene 
| Exhibition, Dresden, Germany; Foreign Re- 
| lations. 
| Forestry 
| Changes in Status: 
| §. 5753. Permit to Izaak Walton League 
|to enter Wichita Natl. Forest and Game 
Preserve. Reptd. to S. Feb. 19, 1981. 
Highways 
Introduced: 
Townsend. 
wick Is., Del., rdwy.; Commerce. 
Indians 
| Changes in Status: 
| §. 3335. Conferring jurisdiction on Ct. 
Cls. to hear claims of. tribes of Indians in 
Oreg. Passed S. Jan. 26, 1931. Reptd. to 
H. Feb. 19. 
S. 6097. 





| Bills 
Ss 


S. 6202. 


For hospital on Crow Indian 
Reservation. Reptd. to S. Feb. 19, 1931. 

S. 6098. Adoption of minors by Crow 
Indians. Reptd. to S. Feb. 19, 1931. 

S. 6099. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 19, 1931. 

8S. 6136. For enrollment of children of 
Blackfeet Tribe of Indians. Reptd. to S. Feb. 
19, 1931. ¢ 

S. 6169. To extend restrictive period 
against alienation of any interest of re- 
stricted heirs of members of Five Civilized 
Tribes. Reptd. to S. Feb. 19, 1931. 

H. R. 15263. To relieve restricted Indians 
of Five Civilized Tribes whose lands are 
required for State, etc., improvements. Reptd. 
to H. Jan. 29, 1931. Passed H. Feb. 4. Reptd. 
|to S. Feb. 20. 

Internal Revenue 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 10658. To amend sec, 1 of act of 
May 12, 1900 (ch. 398, Stat., p. 177), to pér- 
mit repayment of revenue stamps on unsold 





Other leather products .........- g.ctateinchee 










Convey land, Fen- | 


Classification of Crow Indians. | 





Jan, Dec. Jan. 
1930 1930 1930 Dollar 
er 93.4 78.4 77.0 1.299 
ohenes 101.0 75.2 73.5 1.361 | 
prions 93.8 64.0 62.4 1.605 
coce-e 100.5 76.3 75.2 1.330 | 
aeen's 103.9 78.1 76.0 1.316 
sien we 97.2 81.8 80.1 1.248 
narees 97.5 89.4 85.2 1.174 
Pies s« 106.2 89.2 88.4 1.131 
éeueee 91.7 74.5 73.4 1.362 
Laie <s 105.1 91.2 88.6 1.129 
qeeeee 104.2 69.4 64.4 1,553 
bGd<e: 108.3 91.5 90.8 1.101 
eG wlekie 103.8 97.7 95.1 1.052 
coecece 105.8 104.2 102.4 977 
ae 89.4 72.4 71.0 1.408 
oloeee 95.4 79.7 17.3 1.294 
Cocos. 76.0 51.7 50.1 1.996 
Te 94.0 82.3 82.1 1.218 
at 2.3 57.8 57.5 1.739 
fi 70.5 69.8 1.433 
Py 89.6 88.9 1.125 
og 89.1 88.1 1.135 
; 83.8 83.8 1.193 
panes J 95.4 (*) sities 
a 51.1 50.4 1.984 
an ie +2 90.0 89.3 1.120 
peaaae c 88.0 88.1 1.135 
Saale 5 69.7 67.4 1.484 
. 94.9 94.7 1.056 
pee ane ; 99.5 98. 1.013 
by 95.2 5 1.053 
oe 84.4 1.206 
eben . 78.1 ls 
Resto as R 81.6 12 
eteees y 90.6 a. 
se tay 7. 81.7 1.2 
3. 72.4 i. 
i 97.1 i 
: 84.8 a. ii 
3. 89.1 87. 1.14¢ 
-0 65.5 65. 1.536 
- 81.4 = 1.229 
° 90.6 ls 1.106 
eh aean 97.3 91.3 - 1.098 
96.6 95.5 5. 1.047 
sexes mick 87.6 . 1.145 
78.7 66.9 54. 1.546 
eacee 113.5 78.2 5. 1.333 
pas eel 87.3 83.6 3. 1.196 
31.1 18.6 17,1 5.848 
aaa ataek 55.2 51.3 45.7 2.188 
é 108.3 86.9 86.1 1.161 
abe 94.0 74.2 72.9 1.372 
ate ae Se 74.3 73.4 1.362 
93.3 81.9 80.5 1.242 
or 91.4 79.4 78.2 1.279 
ods .. 90.3 79.0 17.8 1.285 
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|tobacco. Reptd. to H. Je. 


20, 1930. Passed 
H. Jan. 19, 1931. ° 


Reptd. to S. Feb. 19. 
Judiciary 
Changes in Status: 

H. R. 12744. To amend act to codify penal 
laws of U. S. Reptd. to S. Feb. 19, 1931. 

H. R. 15778, To repeal obsolete sections 
of the Revised Statutes omitted from the 


U. S. Code as obsolete. Reptd. ; 
a. os $ ep to H. Feb. 


National Defense 
Bills Introduced: 
H. R. 17183. Mrs. Kahn. Relocation, U. 
. Naval Academy; Naval Affairs. 
Changes in Status: 
_ 5. 4698. To amend act making eligible 
for retirement officers of Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps of U. S., other than officers of 
Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, who 
incurred physical disability in line of duty 
while in service of U. S. during World War. 
Reptd. to S. Feb. 19, 1931. 

H. 8. 4201. Acquisition of outstanding 
interests in land in military reservation of 
Schenectady general depot, N. Y. 
H. Feb. 19, 1931, 

Parks 
Bills Introduced: 

Ss. 6198. Reed. Missionary Ridge Crest 
|Rd.; Chickamauga and Chattanooga Natl. 
Military Park; Military Affairs. 
| Patriotic Observances 
| Changes in Status: 

Exempt from taxation ‘property 


Ss 


{ S. 6028. 

of Natl. Socy. U. S. Daughters of 1812 in 

Distr. Col. Reptd. to S. Feb. 9, 1931. Passed 

|S. Feb. 10. Reptd, to H. Feb. 19. 

| Public Health 

| Changes in Status: 
S. 5959. 

Hamilton, Mont., for cure of spotted fever. 

|Reptd. to S. Feb. 19, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 


| 20. 
S. 5984. Construction of a sanatorium for 
jadult tuberculosis patients on land acquired 


by Comrs. of Distr. Col. Reptd. to S. Feb. 
7, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 10. Reptd. to H. 
Feb. 19. 

Public Lands 


Changes in Status: 
S. 6106. To authorize Leo N. Levi Me- 


morial Hospital Assn. to mortgage its prop- | 


jerty in Hot Springs Natl. Park. Reptd. to 
S. Feb. 19, 1931. 


| Shippin 
| Bills Introduced: - 
| &. 6204, Johnson. Lighter service; Com- 
merce, 
Waterways 
Bills Introduced: 
S. 6199. McKellar. Apprn., Cove Creek 


|} on the other. 


1 | habits. 
Anthracite and bituminous coal and | Div 5 


s| 


* | of 


5| Nurses’ 


2 | registered schools. 


Reptd. to | 


Purchase of State laboratory at | 


[Continued from Page 3.] 
related to community social work 
e one hand and to public health 
It needs to be clearly 
defined and organized, she added, 


In discussing the mental status of the 
growth and development of children, Dr. 
Douglas A. Thom declared the actual 
behavior of the child depends to as great 
or greater an extent on the degree to 
which his behavior is governed by sound 
its. Dr. Thom is director of the 
ision for Mental Hygiene, Massachu- 
setts Department of Mental Diseases. 
| To measure the intelligence of an in- 
dividual, he declared, we must rely on 
tests which give us samples of the in- 
dividual’s ability in different types .of 
performance. The test score should not 
| be regarded as the final verdict, but as 
|a point of departure for further ob- 
| servation and study. Intellectually su- 
perior children, he continued, are prod- 
| ucts of heredity but nurture and person- 
| ality determine in a large measure the 
| extent to which they achieve. 


| On the physical side of growth and 
| development, Dr. T. Wingate Todd, pro- 
|fessor of anatomy, Western Reserve 
University School of Medicine, said pe- 
riodic health examinations are of signifi- 
cance because progress can be made in 
| acquiring wider knowledge of normal 
growth and development. Dr. Todd 
|called attention to the danger in plac- 
|ing too much confidence in the relation 
| ®& weight and age and height as a meas- 
ure of health and nutrition. The pe- 
riodic examination, he declared, is the 
most significant test. 


Training of Internes 

Dr. Walter T. Dannreuther, professor 
of gynecology, New York Postgraduate 
and Medical Schvol, New York City, 
stated only 12 States and the District of 
Columbia require a hospital interneship 
as a prerequisite for securing a license 
|to practice. Of these only two or three 
| specifically require that the interneship 
shall include experience in obstetrics. 
He further pointed out that a recent 
study of curricula in medical schools 
showed that in actual teaching hours 
the ratio of obstetrics to general sur- 
gery, exclusive of surgical specialists, 
was 4 to 18. Yet, he said, 35 per cent 
| of the services of the general practi- 
'tioner are proportioned as obstetrics, 
and the young doctor is confronted with 
| the most serious complications of preg- 
nancy and labor “without an opportun- 
ity to evade the responsibility.” Mor- 
bidity and mortality would be lowered 
if the physician were better qualified in 
obstetrics. 
|. The lack of emphasis upon this tfain- 
| ing also was cited by Dr. Rudolph W. 
|Holmes, of Northwestern University. 
Only 17 of 42 important medical schools 
give postgraduate instruction in obstet- 
ries, he declared. Of these only 11 pre- 
pare men to specialize in the subject. 

Points to High Death Rate 

| The committee on undergraduate 
teaching of obstetrics, Dr. Palmer Find- 
jley, president of the Central Association 
| of Obstetrics and Gynecology, found that 
| “the deplorable showing of the United 
| States in the death rate of mothers and 
infants. is largely chargeable to inade- 
|quate educational facilities for medical 
students, graduates of medicine, nurses, 
and midwives.” 

Dr. James Robert McCord, professor 
|}of Obstetrics at Emory University, At- 
|lanta, Ga., presented a study on mid- 
wifery in which it was pointed out that 
the 47,000 midwives in the United 
States, the largest number are colored 
|and practice among their own race. Mid- 
wives in this country, he said, attend 15 
per cent of the births. However, there 
are only two midwife schools, and there 
is great need for training, he added. 

A survey of 1,622 nurses, Dr. George 
W. Kosmak explained, showed a lack of 
| knowledge about maternity care. 

obstetrical training, he de- 
|clared, is inadequate in most States. 


closely 
on th 





3 | There are 14 registered schools, however, 


for training nursing attendants and a 
considerable number of maternity and 
other special hospitals conducting non- 
Dr. Kosmak said the 
| registration of schools for trained at- 


2|tendants, the licensing of their grad- 


| uates, and the introduction of some form 
|of supervision was necessary for the 
| protection of patients and doctors. 

| Dr. Robert L. DeNormandie, instructor 
|in obstetrics, Harvard Medical School, 
| pointed out that his committee in study- 
jing the education of the laity in pre- 
natal and maternal care found much 
| helpful work being done. In order for 
the health conferences, traveling clinics, 
mothers’ classes, prenatal letters, corre- 
| spondence courses, pamphlets, exhibits, 
|charts, posters, moving pictures, lec- 
| tures, and popular writings, to be more 
| effective, an educational program should 
| be extended to include a larger group 
|of people. ; 


‘Group of Nominations 
Given Senate Approved 


The Senate Feb. 20 confirmed the nom- 
|inations of Curtis M. Johnson, to 
|collector of customs for Minnesota, 
|Emery J. San Souci, to be collector of 
|eustoms for Rhode Island, Charles B. 
Kennamer, to be United States judge for 
the middle and northern districts of Ala- 
bama, Harry M. Reed, to be United 
States attorney for the northern district 
of Iowa, Angus Sutherland, to be United 
States marshal for Idaho, Albert White, 
to be United States marshal, division No. 
1, district of Alaska, and John D. Nagle, 
to be commissioner of immigration at 
San Francisco. 

The nomination of Eugene Meyer of 
New York, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, went over on ob- 
jection by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wis- 
consin, in behalf of Senator Brookhart 
(Rep.), of Iowa. Senator Carey (Rep.), 
of Wyoming, announced with respect to 
this nomination that he expects to seek 
unanimous consent for its consideration 
Feb. 21. 





Dam, Tenn.; Appropriations. 

H. R. 17184. Knutson. Reservoirs of Miss, 
R.; Rivers and Harbors. 

H. R. 17186. Taylor, Tenn. Apprn., Cove 


Creek Dam., Tenn.; Appropriations. 
Veterans 
Changes in Status: 

S. 6155. Land for branch home of Natl. 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, Biloxi, 
Miss. Reptd. to S. Feb. 19, 1931. 

H. R. 17054. To increase loan basis of 
adjusted service certificates. Passed H. Feb, 
16, 1931. Passed S. Feb. 19, 
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Testimony in Suit 


On Light Patents 


Law Held to Permit Grant 
Of Commission to Take’ 
Depositions of Witnesses 
In Foreign Countries 


New York, N. Y. 
CLAUDE NEON LicHTs, INC., ET AL. 
; Vv. 
RAINBOW LIGHT, INC. 
District Court, E. D. New York. 
Equity No. 4493. 

On motion for commissions to take testi- 
mony abroad. 

BouueseR & LepsetteR (FEpwIN J. 
PRINDLE, THOMAS EWING and WILLIAM | 
BOHLEBER of counsel) for plaintiffs; 
PENNIE, DaAvis, MarVIN EDMONDS 
(DEAN S. Epmonns of counsel) for de- 
fendant. 

Opinion of the Court 
Jan. 31, 1931 
CAMPBELL, District Judge-—These are 
two motions for commissions to take 


By Kansas Commission Upheld 


Evidence That First Concern Had Not Extended Lines to 
Furnish Service in Certain Communities Found 


To Support Gra 


State of Kansas: 


WICHITA Gas COMPANY | 


v. 
PuBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION OF KANSAS | 
AND WICHISON INDUSTRIAL Gas Co. 
Kansas Supreme Court. 
Opinion of the Court 

Feb. 7, 1931 

SmitH, J.—This is an action brought | 
by The Wichita Gas Company, under R. 
S. Supp. 3066-118c, to set aside the 
granting of a certificate of convenience! 
to The Wichison Industrial Gas Company 
to furnish gas to certain domestic con- 
sumers in Wichita, Kans. The relief 
prayed for in the court below was denied. 
Plaintiff appeals. 

Many of the circumstances surround- 
ing and leading up to the granting of 
the certificate in question are set out 
in Kansas Gas and Electric Company 
y. Public Service Commission, 122 Kans. 
462. The present case is the second 


phase of the difficulties between The 
Wichita Gas Company, the successor of 
The Kansas Gas and Electric Company, 
the one hand, and the Public Serv- 


testimony abroad. 

Three sets of motion papers were 
served, to wit, those dated Dec. 24, 1930, | 
which were replaced by those dated Dec. | 0n e f Publ I 
26, 1930, and those dated Jan. 6, 1931. | Ice Commission and The Wichison Gas 

The motion dated Dec. 26, 1930,|Company, on the other. Subsequent to 
is for an order directing  the|the handing down of the opinion in the 
issuance of a commission herein to|Kansas Gas and Electric Company case 
H. J. Passtoors, of Vestijk 47, Eindhoven, | (supra), which opinion upheld an order 
The Netherlands, to take the testimony of the Commission permitting the Wich- 
of Gilles Holst, of the Research Depart-|ison Company to engage in the business 
ment, Jan Hendrik Abbink, of the Re-|of furnishing natural gas to indus- 
search Department, and Nicolaas An-|trial consumers in Wichita, the authori- 
thoni Voorhoeve, of the Patent Depart-|ties at Wichita induced The Wichison 
ment of N. V. Philips’ Gloeilampen- | Company to furnish gas to domestic con- 
fabrieken, a corporation, one of the plain-| sumers along the mains already laid by 
tiffs herein, of which corporation said | it for the purpose of serving its indus- 
witnesses are now employes, at said trial consumers. : 

Eindhoven. 


Hearing on Application 


The motion dated Jan. 6, 1931, is for| z 
an order directing the issuance of a) Considered Thorough 
commission- herein to Dr. Hugo Brock,| This came to the attention of The 
lawyer to the Berlin Court of Appeals,| wichita Gas Company and through its 
of Kleitstrasse 15, — ° gg the/ president it called the matter to the 
testimony of Dr. Gustav Ludwig Hertz,| attention of the Public Service Commis- 
of Fabeckestrasse 11, Berlin Dahlem, the) ion and asked that board whether it 
patentee of United States patent No.| held that this company was obliged to 
1726107, who is not in the employ of) obtain a certificate of convenience before 
the plaintiffs or either of them, _ alengagisg in the business of supplying 
professor of the University of Charlot-| ¢; to domestic consumers in Wichita. 
tenberg, Germany, and his duties asS|The Commission replied that it did so 





such prevent his coming to the United | hold, and that a few days later advised. 


The Wichita Gas Company .that it was 
Objects Stated . setting its complaint against the Wichi- 
The object of the commissions 1s to| son company down for hearing on a cer- 
carry the date of invention of the|igin day. The Wichita company imme- 
patent in suit back of the conven-| diately advised the Commission that it 
tion date, and also to prove the na-| did not desire to have its letter treated 
ture of the luminescent tube which is/g; a complaint and asked that it be 
described in the Swiss Patent No.| withdrawn and the case dismissed. 
98909, filed Nov. 15, 1921, the in-| Qne of the grounds upon which ap- 
ventor of which is Dr. Gillis Holst, head pellant urges that its appeal should be 
of the research department of the plain-| cystained is that this motion to withdraw 
tif, N. V. Phillips’ Gloeilampen-Fab-| the letter as a complaint should have 
rieken, at Eindhoven, at the time of the been allowed by the Commission. We! 
making of the invention of the patent in/faj] to see, however, how appellant was 
suit, and also at the present time, and! prejudiced by this action. At a latter 
to obtain from him a comparison be-| stage in the proceedings, The Wichison 
tween the said lamp as described in said| Company filed a regular application for; 
Swiss patent, and the lamp which is de-|a certificate of convenience. The 
scribed in the patent to Hertz, in suit. | Wichita Company had notice of its be- 
The statute under which the commis-|jng filed and a continuance was given! 
sions are applied for is section 866 of|in order that it might have plenty of, 
the Revised Statutes of the United!time to prepare this case. At the time! 
States, now title 28, section 644, U.S. C.,/set, all parties appeared. Witnesses on 
which provides as follows: _ |both sides were examined, arguments} 
“In any case where it is necessary, in| were made, briefs filed and everything 
order to prevent a failure or delay ot/done that anyone desired to do in the 
justice, any of the courts of the United|way of presenting the matter to the 
States may grant a dedimus potesta-| Commission, 
tem to take depositions according t0| Appellant does not point out any par- | 
common usage; and any district court,| ticular in which it was prevented from 
upon application to it as a court O!| making a clear, full and complete record. | 
equity, may, according to the usages|The fact that the application for certi- 
of chancery, direct depositions to be ficate was filed under the same docket| 
taken in perpetuam rel memoriam, lf number as the letter that was treated 
they relate to any matters that/as a complaint does not deprive the 
may be cognizable in any court 0o!/Commission of the power to act upon the 
the United States. And the  provi-|application. 
sions of sections 639 to 641 of this The appellant urges that since this was 
title shall not apply to any deposition a review of the action of the Commission 
to be taken under the authority of this|under R. S. Supp. 3066-118¢ the rule 
section.” tA! that the decision of the Commission 
Defendant contends that it is not nec- should not be interfered with if there 
essary to take the proposed testimony was any evidence to sustain it does not 
by commission, and that so taking it/apply and that the court is required to 
will not prevent a failure or delay of review the record and exercise its in- 
justice. ; ; dependent judgment as to the reason-| 
The affidavits of Mr. Prindle in sup- ableness of the order complained of. 


ort of the motions show compliance = eee ee 
P Effect of Commission’s Act 


with the conditions of the statute. 
Commission May Be Granted _ Not Im paired by Amendment 
A commission to take thé depositions : J 
of witnesses in a foreign country will), We conclude, however, that appellant 
be granted where evidence of as high - mistaken as to the spirit and purpose | 
authority on the points involved is not of the provisions of R. S. Supp. 3066- 
available in this country. Holliday & 118c, which operates as an amendment 
Sons, Limited, v. Schultzeberge, 57 Fed. | of R. S. 66-111. | Before the enactment 
660. of chapter 220 in many cases the in- 
The plaintiffs have the right as against terested public utilities paid but scant 
an infringer to carry the date of in- attention to the hearing before the Com-| 
vention of the patent in suit back of its|Mlsslon, im many cases expecting that 
convention date by proof of acts abroad. | the decision of the Commission would go 
Section 4886 of the Revised Statutes against it and that the matter would 
of the United States, now title 35, sec- later be tried out before a court and 
tion 31, U. S. C., relating to the grant)a complete and full record made at that} 
of patents, reads as follows: _ |time. The amendment of 1929 changed 
“Any person who has invented or dis-|all this. As the law now is, the record 
covered any new and useful art, ma- that the utility expects to rely upon 
chine, manufacture, or composition of before the court must be made at the 
matter, or any new and useful improve- hearing before the Commission. The 
ments thereof, not known or used by| court reviews that record and decides the 
others in this country before his inven-|¢ase upon it. The fact that the new 
tion or discovery thereof, and not pat-|procedure provides for more full and 
ented or described in any printed pub- complete hearing before the Commis- 
lication in this or any foreign country sion Is no reason for attaching any less 
before his invention or discovery thereot, weight to the findings of the Commis- 
or more than two years prior to his ap-|sion than was attached to them under 
plication, and not in public use or on the old statute. 
sale in this country for more than two| For the purpose of this case it will be| 
years prior to his application, unless the noticed later in this opinion that the | 
same is proved to have been abandoned, |evidence in the present case was ample| 
may, upon payment of the fees required | for the court below to reach the decision| 
by law, and other due proceeding had, | it did reach, even though it was exerci 
obtain a patent therefor.” ; ing its independent judgment upon the| 
That statute is not limited to inven-|record. For the purpose of the veview!| 
tions made in the United States. 


States. 


See of this matter by this court it should be 
Walker on Patents, Sixth Edition, sec-| noticed further that in the case in ques- 
tion 109, page 136: _ | tion the court below made a finding that | 
“When a patent is questioned in point the order of the Commission, which the| 
of novelty, and when that question de-|action seeks to set aside, was reasonable| 
pends upon the date of the invention|and this court has hcid many times tuat 
claimed in that patent, it is mot mate-| where suck a finding was made, if there| 
rial whether the event which constituted| was any evidence at all to sustain it, it| 
that invention occurred in the United) would not be disturbed on appeal. | 
States or in some other country.” The appellant urges that there was| 
Welsbach Light Co. v. American In-|no evidence whatever to support the| 
candescent Lamp Co. 98 Fed. 613, at) finding of public convenience, Tha 
page 615; Hanifen vy. E. H. Godshalk Co., attendee 


jnot get it 


| lic 


nt of Certificate 


Topeka. 


was -the evidence on that point? One 
witness testified that in what is known 
as the Woodland district, north of Thir- 
teenth Street in Wichita, the residents 
had been endeavoring for years to ob- 
tain domestic gas service from The 
Wichita Gas Company and its predeces- 
sors, but were never able to obtain such 
service until the Wichison Company, 
having run a line to that district pur- 
suant to resolution passed by the Board 
of City Commissioners for the purpose 
of supplying domestic gas, appellant 
then commenced installation of its lines 
and actually completed the installation 
before the Wichison Company was able 
to complete its work. This witness tes- 
tified that, although appellant was the 
first to complete its installation, prac- 
tically all of the residents in that dis- 
trict of the city made contracts with! 
the Wichison Company for their domes- 
tic gas service. 

This bit of evidence would have been 
corroborated by some half dozen other 
witnesses had parties not stipulated that 
these proffered witnesses would have 
testified the same way as the one who 
was permitted to testify. But one of 
the witnesses testified that he had been 
a resident of what is known as the Wood- 
land Avenue section in the northwestern 
part of Wichita for more than 30 years, | 
and during that time efforts were made 
by himself and others to obtain gas 
service at their homes; that they were} 
not able to procure such service until 
after Wichison Industrial Gas Company 
was given its franchise to furnish domes- | 
tic gas and ran lines to the district | 
pursuant to the direction of the city| 
authorities. 

Bvidence was also introduced showing 

that in one locality in the northwestern 
part of the city on Arkansas Avenue, 
near Twenty-first Street, and one or two 
adjacent streets, residents had never 
been serviced with domestic gas by ap- 
pellant or its predecessors, and that at 
the direction of the city officials, the 
Wichison Company made the necessary 
installations and gave these residents 
domestie service. 
Evidence was also introduced show- 
ing that in another section of Wichita, | 
the southeastern part, the Sisters of St. 
Joseph had, for five years, been endeav- 
oring to obtain gas service for their 
large institution located there, and that 
they were unabic to obtain service from 
appellant company; that Wichison In- | 
dustrial Gas Company ran a line to} 
them, pursuant to direction of the city 
officials and to an ordinance authoriz- 
ing the use of the necessary streets; 
that while the gas used by the Sisters 
was for commercial as_ distinguished 
irom domestic purpose, domestic gas 
service by reason of the installation of 
the line, became available to the pre- 
ee unserved residents along the 
ine. 











Gas Supply Contracted for 
With Interstate Concern 


None of these instances were denied 
or sustained by the appellant. Can it} 
be said that such a record presents a 
total lack of evidence upon which to 
base the finding of public convenience? 
Here are instances where for many 
years a considerable number of the pub- 
lic had been unable to obtain gas serv- 
ice from appellant. Wichita is a grow- 
ing, thriving community. The Commis- 
sion had a right to presume that with 
this many instances where public con- 
venience had not been served by The 
Wichita Gas Company that many more 
would occur as the town grew and ex- 
panded. 

Appellant seems to have the notion 
that long as there was a plentiful | 
supply of gas furnished by it at the 
burner tips to the consumers than on 
its mains that it had fully discharged 
its duty to the public. This is not the, 
rule. long as there were any sub-| 
stantial umbers of consumers of gas} 
at Wichita who wanted gas and could| 
the appellant was not meet-| 
ing the public convenience and the Com- | 
mission was justified in finding that pub- | 
convenience required another com-| 
pany when such a company presented | 
itself ready to serve. 

The appellant argues that ‘it is the| 
province of the Public Utilities Com-| 
mission to protect the utility under its | 
jurisdiction from competition urging | 
that since the regulation takes the place 
of competition and that since to have 
competing companies in such fields as | 
the providing of domestic gas neces- | 
sarily entails a duplication of physical 
properties which must be extravagant 
and wasteful, the Commission should 
protect the company which is already 
in the field from such a situation. 

The record of this case, however, 
shows that the Wichita Gas Company is 
bound by contract with another com- 
pany take its gas from this com- 
pany at the city gate of Wichita at the 
rate of 40 cents per 1,000 cubic feet. It} 
shows that this company is an inter-| 
state one, not under the jurisdiction of 
the Utilities Commission, and as is well 
known by all who have followed the 
course of gas litigation in Kansas its 
charges are entirely outside the power 
of the State to regulate. 


Court Interference 
Found Not Warranted 


_ How can this company then say that 
its charges are so regulated by the Com-| 
mission as to do away with the neces- 
sity for competition? Amd how can the 
gas company say that the public con- 
venience has been served by it when 
there is a considerable number of peo-| 
ple who were not able to get gas serv- 
ice until the Wichison Company entered 
the field? We doubt whether these ques- 
tions can be answered, and, since the 
record is as has been set out in this 
opinion, we think the rule applying to 
cases of this kind is very well stated by 
this court in the case of The Kansas| 





as 


to 


"8 Fed. 811, at page 812; Hanifen v. 
Price, 96 Fed. 425, at pages 440 and 441; 
Badische Anilin & Soda Fabrik v. 
Klipstein & Co., 125 Fed. 543. 
Hanifen v. Price, 102 Fed. 509. 
Previous Rulings Accepted 
Defendant’s comment on the two Hani- 
fen cases cited, that they were decisions 
of district courts and both were reversed 
upon appeal, does not convince me that, 
they incorrectly state the law, for the 
reason that such reversals were on other | 
grounds; and while it is true that in one} 
of the two cases the district judge re-! 
versed himself on rehearing, he did not 
reverse his former ruling, that the 
patentee of the patent in suit had the| 
right to carry his date of invention back 
to the date of his inventive act. 


Welsbach Light Co, v. American In: | 


‘|Co., supra, do support the plaintiff’s view,|pellees, 122 Kans, 462, when the court 


candescent Lamp Co., supra, and Badische|Gas and Electric Company et al. v. The 
Anilin & Soda Fabrik v. A. Klipstein &|Public Service Commission et al., ap- 


because even if the comment in the Wels-| said: 
bach case was obiter, the decisions show| ‘‘Time and again this court, in conso- 
that the plaintiffs may carry the date|mance with the prevailing attitude of | 
of invention in a foreign country back|courts throughout the country, has de- | 
of the date of convention, even if in|clared that it will not substitute its | 
the two cases last cited the date was|Judg@ment for that of some administra- | 
only carried back to the filing date in|tive tribunal created by legislative au- 
the foreign country, |thority for dealing with matters of non-| 
Ex parte Grosselin, 1901 Commission-|judicial character; and certainly the| 
er’s Decisions, 248, cited by the defend-|question whether a competing gas com- 
ant, does not seem to be in point. |pany should be licensed to serve indus- 
It is an ex parte case under rule 75|trial plants in and around Wichita and 





of the Patent Office, under which an| Hutchison is peculiarly a question for 

applicant for a patent may overcome ‘a\4n Official board to determine and one 

reference cited by the Patent Office by| With which a judicial tribunal should be 
jslow to meddle.” 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] The judgment is affirmed. 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Courts—Federal courts—Jurisdiction——Diversity of citizenship—Separable cause 
of action against nonresident defendant— 

An action by the lessor of a hotel against an individual lessee for rent which 
had accrued prior to his transfer of the lease to a corporation, and against the 
corporation for remt which had accrued after the transfer, and against stock- 
holders of,such corporation for conversion of assets in defraud of creditors, 
was within the jurisdiction of the Federal court as to the cause of action against 
the individual lessee, by reason of diversity of citizenship, although the corpor»- 
tion and its stockholders were residents of the same State as the lessor, since 
such cause of action was separable from the causes of action against the cor- 
poration and its stockholders. 

Wilmington Cape Fear Corp. v. Cape Fear Hotel Co., ‘Inc., et al.; C. C. A. 4, 
No. 4078, Jan. 13, 1931. 


Criminal law—Trial—Instructions—Reference to defendants collectively— 

In a prosecution of 10 defendants for the manufacture of liquor, for the pos- 
session of property designed and intended for the manufacture of liquor, and for 
the maintenance of a liquor nuisance, instructions referring to the defendants 
collectively were erroneous and prejudicial as to one of the defendants, because 
susceptible of the inference that proof of the guilt or the innocence of any one 
ot them was proof of the guilt or innocence of all, especially in view of the 
fact that the jury convicted all defendants on all counts on evidence varying 
as to the individual defendants and as to the counts. 


Kosak v. United States; C.C. A. 3, 4399, Feb. 10, 1931. 


Insurance—Fraternal beneficrary associations—Action on certificate delivered in 
Pennsylvania by Missouri association——Conflict of laws— 

The right to recover on a certificate of membership in a Missouri fraternal 
beneficiary association delivered in Pennsylvania to a member who became such 
in Pennsylvania was governed by the Pennsylvania and not the Missouri statutes, 
since the contract was made in Pennsylvania, and the law of the Staté in which 
the contract was made and not the law of the State in which the association 
was created was applicable. 

Brooks v. The Travelers Protective Association of America; D.C.,E.D.N. Y., 
No. L-4182, Feb. 12, 1931. 


Motor vehiclese—Operation—Negligence of minor—Consideration of youth, de- 
gree of intelligence and lack of experience— 

An automobile driver 17 years of age was not guilty of actionable negligence, 
as a matter of law, by failure to exercise the standard of care required of 
adults, but was chargeable only with such care as a person of the same age, 
intelligence and experience would have exercised under the same circumstances, 
since the degree of care required of adults, under the rule of reasonable conduct, 
cannot be applied to a minor in disregard of his youth and inexperience, and 
the consideration of the minor’s youth, lack of experience and degree of intelli- 
gence, does not constitute an arbitrary exception to the general rule of reason- 
able care under all the circumstances, but is merely an application of the general 
rule by considering the stage of development of the minor as one of the circum- 
stances to be considered. 

Charbonneau, Adminr., v. MacRury et al.; N. H. Sup. Ct., No. 2378. 


Motor vehiclee—Regulation—Business of leasing automobiles for operation by 
lessees—Validity of ordinance—Pslice power—Reasonable classification— 

An ordinance of a city in Ohio regulating the operation of the business of 
leasing automobiles to be driven by the lessee upon the public streets of the 
city, under contracts exempting the lessor from liability for the negligence of 
the lessee in the operation of the automobile, and requiring the lessor of such 
automobiles, as a condition to obtaining a license to engage in such a business, 
to procure liability insurance in favor of persons who may be injured or whose 
property may be damaged by the lessee’s negligent operation, maintenance or 
use of the automobile, or to execute a bond in lieu of such insurance, is not in 
violation of the Ohio constitution or the Fourteenth Amendment of the United 
States Constitution, but is a valid exercise of the police power and is based upon 
a reasonable classification, although such lessors are not common carriers and 
the business is purely private and not impressed with any public character which 
makes it subject to police regulation, and although the lessee, in driving the 
leased automobile, uses the public streets as a member of the public in the or- 
dinary way, since the lessor, in renting the automobile for operation upon the 
public streets on a mileage basis, uses the public streets for gain in the same 
manner as operators of street cars, busses and taxicabs, and since the fact that 
the operation of such automobiles by persons who have no ownership therein 
under contracts exempting the owner of liability is extra hazardous to the 
public warrants the creation of a separate class consisting of such lessors and 
warrants the reasonable regulation of the members of such class in the exercise 
of the police power in the furtherance of public safety, health and welfare. 

The Hodge Drive-It-Y ourself Co. et al. v. City of Cincinnati et al.; Ohio Sup. 
Ct., No. 22823, Feb. 11, 1981. 


eared, 
Prohibition—Search and seizure—Probable cause—Search of person after ar- 
rest—Necessity of warrant— 

Prohibition agents who raided a building and discovered therein a large still 
in operation and large quantities of corn sugar mash and alcohol and found 10 
men in the building under circumstances indicating in ony way or another that 
they were connected with the plant, had probable cause for the arrest of the 
men and were warranted in searching one of them after they had arrested him, 
and in seizing papers found on his person, without a search warrant. 


Kosak v. United States; C.C. A. 3, No. 4399, Feb. 10, 1931. 


Removal of causes—Absence of service on resident defendant—Filing of petition 
for removal before expiration of time for service— 

A nonresident defendant was not entitled to the removal of the cause to a 
Federal court by reason of diversity of citizenship, although a resident co- 
defendant had not been served, where the time for service had not expired and 
the plaintiff was attempting to secure service upon the resident at the time of 
the filing of the petition for removal. , 

Wilmington Cape Fear Corp. v. Cape Fear Hotel Co., Inc., et al.; C.C. A. 4, 
No. 4078, Jan. 13, 1931. 


Workmen's compensation—Injuries arising out of and in course of employment— 
Death from injuries sustained on way to work—Transportation furnished by 
em ployer— 

Where a street railway company furnished its employes transportation on its 
street cars free of charge, a car cleaner who was struck by an automobile after 
he had alighted from a street car and before he had arrived at the car barn in 
which he was working, while on his way to work, and who died as a result of 
the injuries, did not die as the result of injuries which arose out of and in the 
course of his employment, within the meaning of the California Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. 

Dellepiani et al. v. Industrial Accident Commission et al.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 
S. F. 13982, Jan. 28, 1931. 


Summary of opintons published in full text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Gas—Regulation of companies—Certificate of convenience—Evidence as to neces- 
sity for another company in city—Review by court— 

Where there was evidence before the Public Service Commission of Kansas, on 
the application of a gas company for a certificate entitling it to furnish gas to 
consumers in the City of Wichita, that certain communities in the city had been 
without gas until the city had requested the applicant to furnish them with gas 
and had issued a franchise entitling the applicant to run its lines to such commu- 
nities, and that the one gas company operating in the city, which had prior 
thereto refused to extend its lines to such communities, was bound by contract to 
purchase its gas at a certain rate from a third corporation which was engaged in 
interstate commerce and therefore not within the jurisdiction of the Commission, 
the Commission’s findings, over the objection of the existing company, that there 
was necessity for the operation of the applicant in such city, when sustained by 
the evidence, will not be set aside by a court.—Wichita Gas Co. v. Public Service 
Commission et al. (Kans. Sup. Ct..—V U. S. Daily, 3914, Feb. 21, 1981. 


Schools—Districts—Liiability of high school district for injuries to football 
player—Negligence of coach in permitting physically unfit player to participate 
in game— 

If a high school teacher, acting as coach and trainer of the football squad, with 
the knowledge and consent of the board of directors of the school district, per- 
mitted, persuaded and coerced a student to participate in a game, although he 
knew, or in the exercise of reasonable care should have known, that the player 
was physically unfit to play football, the school district was liable for the in- 
juries sustained by the player, under a statute of Washington making a school 
district liable for the negligent act or omission of its officers or agents acting 
within the scope of their authority—-Morris v. Union High School District A. 
(Wash. Sup. Ct.)—V U. S. Daily, 3914, Feb. 21, 1931. 


Patents 


Patents—Practice in courts—Evidence—-Commission— 

A commission to take depositions of witnesses in a foreign country will be 
granted where evidence of as high authority on the points involved is not avail- 
able in this country.—Claude Neon Lights, Inc. et al. v. Rainbow Light, Inc. 
(D. C., E. D. N. ¥.)—V U. S. Daily, 3914, Feb. 21, 1931. 


Patents—Invention—Date of invention— 

Plaintiffs have right as against an alleged infringer to carry the date of in- 
vention of patent in suit back of its convention date by proofs of acts abroad.— 
Claude Neon Lights, Inc., et al. v. Rainbow Lights, Inc. (D. C., E. D. N. Y.)— 
V U. S. Daily, 3914, Feb. 21, 1931. 


Patents—Practice in courts—Evidence—Commission— 

Commission to take testimony abroad is not refused merely because of financial 
ability of party desiring it or of control of witness abroad or because it is more 
desirable to take testimony in open court.-—Claude Neon Lights, Inc., et al. v. 
Rainbow Light, Inc. (D.C, E.D. N. Y¥.)—V U.S. Daily, 3914, Feb, 21, 1931. 


Patents—Evidence— 

Interrogatories relating to statements by patentee showing or tending to show 
that he made invention and disclosed to others before convention date are not 
hearsay.—Claude Neon Lights, Inc., et al. v. Rainbow Light, Inc. (D. C., E. D. 
N. Y.)—V U.S. Daily, 3914, Keb. 21, 1931, 
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School District Adjudged Liable 


For Injuries to Student in Game 


Recovery Allowed Under Washington Statute 
Imputing to Organization the Negligent 
Acts or Omissions of Its Agents 


‘ 


State of Washington: Olympia. 


GEORGE M. Morris 
Vv. 


Union HigH Scuoou District A. 
Washington Supreme Court. 
No. 22686. 

Appeal from judgment of Superior Court 
for King County. 

BULLITT, KENNEDY & SCHRAMM, EVERT 
F. ARNOLD and Irvinc H. RANDOLPH 
for appellant; Ewinc D. COLVIN, 
Harry A. RuHopes and ARTHUR M. 
Hare for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court. 
Jan. 5, 1931 


MAIN, J.—This action was brought to 
recover for medical expenses and loss 
of services of the plaintiff's minor son 
as the result of negligence which it is 
alleged was chargeable to the defendant. 
To the complaint a demurrer was inter- 
posed and sustained. The plaintiff elected 
to stand upon the complaint, and re- 
fused to plead further, and from the 
judgment entered dismissing the action 
he appeals. 

The facts as stated in the complaint 
may be summarized as follows: The 
respondent is Union High School District 
A, in King County. Lowell Morris, 17 
| years of age, resided within the district 
| with his parents, and was a student in 
the high school. The district organized 
and maintained a football team under 
the direction of one of its teachers, reg- 
ularly employed, who, with the knowl- 
edge and consent of the board of direc- 
| tors of the district, acted as coach and 
trainer of the football squad. 


Liability for Negligence 
Of Agents Recognized 


Sept. 4, 1928, without the knowledge 
of the appellant and against his will, 
appellant’s minor son, Lowell Morris, 
was induced, persuaded and coerced by 
the coach to train and practice as a 
!member of the football squad, and he, 
on or about Sept. 7, 1928, while so prac- 
ticing, sustained injuries to his back and 
spine. On or about Sept. 21, 1928, ap- 
pellant’s minor son, while still suffering 
from the injuries which he had previ- 
ously received, of which the coach well 
knew, or, in the exercise of ordinary 
care, should have known, was permitted, 
persuaded and coerced by the coach to 
play on the football team on that day. 

As a result of participating in the 
game, and through the negligence of the 





ercing him to play, the son received 
serious injuries to his back and spine, 
and also internal injuries. The injury 
to the spine has resulted in a tubercular 
condition, which has necessitated a num- 
ber of major operations. As above stated, 
the appellant, the father, brings this ac- 
tion to recover for the reasonable and 
necessary expenses of caring for his 
son and having him treated, and for loss 
of services. 

The question is whether the complaint 
states a cause of action against the 
school district. 

Construing two statutory provisions, 
which are now codified as sections 950 
and 951 of Remington’s Compiled 
Statutes, this court has repeatedly held 
that a school district is liable for the 
negligent act or omission of its officers 
and agents, acting within the scope of 
their authority. 

In Redfield v. School District No. 3, 48 
Wash. 85, 92 Pac. 770, it was held that, 
where a pupil was burned or scalded by 
the overturning of a bucket of hot water 
used in connection with the heating ap- 
paratus of the school room, the district 
was liable. 

In Howard v. Tacoma School District 
No. 10, 88 Wash. 167, 152 Pac. 1004, Ann, 
Cas. 1917D 792, it was held that, because 
of improper construction and lack of 
the proper safety device in ladders main- 
tained by the district for the exercise 
of the pupils in the play room of the 
school, the district was liable for injur- 
ies to a child six years of age sustained 
while using such ladders. 





Proper Supervision 
Required of District 


It has also been held that a school dis- 
trict is liable for the failure of its officers 
or agents to exercise proper supervision 
over the play grounds used in connec- 
tion with the school. If the teacher 
knows of the dangerous instrumentality 
and permits a child to use it and injury 
results, or if, in the exercise of reason- 





able care, the teacher should have known 
of the dangerous instrumentality, the 
district is liable. 

In Bruenn v. North Yakima School 
District No. 7, 101 Wash. 374, 172 Pac. 
569, it was held that recovery could be 
had against the school district for in- 
juries to a child playing on a teeter 
board on the school grounds, because of 
negligence in supervision, where there 
was evidence that the teeter board was 
moved from its original position and dan- 
gerously used in a swing, and that the 
teacher in supervision of the ground 
either permitted such removal or failed 
to observe and prevent it. It was there 
said: 

“If the teacher knew it, it was negli- 
gence to permit it, and if she did not 
know it, it was negligence not to have 
observed it.” 

That excerpt was quoted with approval 
in the case of Rice v. School District 
No, 302, 140 Wash. 189, 248 Pac. 388. 

If a school district is liable where a 
teacher in supervision of the play 
grounds permits a child to use a dan- 
gerous instrumentality, or fails iv eaei- 
cise reasonable care to prevent such use, 
then it would seem to necessarily follow 
that, if the school district organized and 
maintained a football team, and one of 
its teachers, with the knowledge and 
consent of the board of directors, acted 
as coach and trainer thereof, and if the 
coach knew that a student in the school 
was physically unable to play football, 
or in the exercise of reasonable care 
should have known: it, but nevertheless 
permitted, persuaded and coerced such 
student to play, with the result that he 
somained injuries, the district would be 
iable. 


Decisions Showing 
Extent of Responsibility 

In Smith v. Martin (1911), 2 K. B. 
775, Ann. Cas, 1912A, 334, it was held 
that a public corporation, which was the 
local education authority for the district, 
was liable for injuries sustained by one 
of the pupils in such school, a girl 14 
years of age, who was negligently di- 
rected by one of the teachers during the 


| coach in permitting, persuading and co-| 











school hours to poke the fire and draw 
the damper of the stove in the teachers’ 
common room, where the teacher intended 
to have her lunch, and who, while carry- 
ing out the order, was severely burned 
by her pinafore catching fire. While 
that case is not necessarily controlling, it 
would be difficult to draw any substantial 
distinction in principle between it and 
the one now before us. 

In Mokovich v. Indepenaent School Dis- 
trict No. 22, 177 Minn. 446, 225 N. W. 
292, the plaintiff was a pupil in the de- 
fendant’s high school. He was injured 
in a football game conducted by the dis- 
trict as a part of its educational sys- 
tem. The charge was that the defend- 
ant’s officers and agents negligently used 
unslaked lime to mark the lines of the 
football field, and that the plaintiff, one 
of the players in. the defendant’s school 
team, during the game was thrown to 
the ground and his head and face forced 
into the lime so used, causing the lime 
to get into his eyes, destroying the sight 
of one eye and seriously impairing the 


‘sight of the other. 


It was there held that the district was 
not liable because it acted in a govern- 
mental capacity, and the general com- 
mon law rule was one of nonliability. The 
fair inference from the opinion in the 
case is that the court would have sus- 
tained the right of recovery had it not 
been for the common law rule which had 
been adhered to in that State. In that 
State, as already pointed out, there is 
the statutory rule of liability which has 
superseded the common law rule of non- 
liability of the school district for the 
negligent act of its officers or agents. 

If the facts alleged in the complaint 
are true, and we must accept them as 
such at this time, they make a case 
of liability on the part of the school 
district. It certainly cannot be that a 
district can maintain a football team, 
have one of its teachers as trainer and 
coach, who knows, or in the exercise of 
reasonable care should know, that one 
of the players is physically unfit to enter 
the game, but nevertheless permits, per- 
suades and coerces such player to play, 
and in the event of injury to the player, 
be held not liable for such negligent and 
careless a&t of its officer or agent. In 
our opinion the complaint states a cause 
of action. 

The judgment will be reversed and the 
case remanded with instructions to the 
superior court to overrule the demurrer. 

MITCHELL, C. J., PARKER, and TOLMAN, 
JJ., concur. 


Opinion Dissenting 
From Majority 


Hotcoms, J. (dissenting).—I am not 
willing to concur in the majority opinion, 
at least until the effect of Rem. Comp. 
Stat., section 4706 (Laws of 1917, p. 
332, sec. 1), is determined, and it is 
not discussed therein. 

The Bruenn case, supra, 101 Wash. 
374, 172 Pac. 569, was under the law 
as it existed prior to section 4706. The 
Rice case, supra, 140 Wash. 189, 248 
Pac. 388, simply followed the Bruenn 
case, supra, and the case of Stovall v. 
Toppenish School Dist. No. 49, 110 Wash. 
97, 188 Pac. 12, without distinction and 
without referrir= to section 4706. 


This is a most far-reaching decision in 
its future effect. 

Without finally committing myself 
should the case be heard En Banc, I 
dissent. 


Impeachment Asked 
Of Missouri Officer 


State Treasurer Charged With 
Conspiracy to Defraud 


State of Missouri: 
Jefferson City, Feb. 20. 
Impeachment of State Treasurer 


Larry Brunk has been recommended to 
the House of Representatives by a spe- 
cial committee appointed to investigate 
charges against him. 

“Your committe reports,” it said, “that 
in its opinion Larry Brunk is guilty of 
high crimes, misdemeanors and willful 
misconduct in office, and is liable to im- 
peachment under section 2 of article 7 
of the constitution of Missouri, and your 
committee recommends that formal ar- 
ticles of impeachment be drafted and 
prepared and submitted to the house for 
its consideration.” 


Mr. Brunk was suspended from office 
last October by Governor Henry S. Caul- 
field, but was reinstated in December 
when the State Supreme Court ruled 
that impeachment by the Legislature 
was the only method for removal of an 
elected State officer. 

The charges investigated and reported 
upon by the committee include alleged 
conspiracy to defraud the State and in- 
volve Mr. Brunk’s alleged connection 
with the failed Bank of Aurora. 


Design Copyright Measure 
Is Opposed by Minority 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
will be enabled to copyright anything 
and everything they desire, regardless 
of novelty.” 

The report predicted that the bill 
would “multiply injunction suits by the 
thousands.”’ 

“Manufacturers state,” it said, “that 
they will be compelled to copyright liter. 
ally thousands of designs in order to 
protons the few which may become popu- 
ar. 

The report further declared that the 
majority report set forth that the bill 
might have some hidden dangers, and 
therefore the bill was amended to apply 
to five industries “for purposes of ex- 
periment.” 

“No reason is given,” it said, “why 
these particular industries were chosen 
to bear the hardships in this period of 
general business depression. This legis- 
lation makes the law apply arbitrarily 
to five chosen industries, and hence is 
class legislation. 

Further, the report said, the proposal 
creates monopolies where under existing 
law that is now not even a property 
right. { 

“The bill should not be permitted to 
pass,” the report said, “unless it is re- 
stricted to those designs which are both 
original and new in their application 
by the designer.” : 
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"Deduction Refused for Expenses 
Met in Earning Exempt Income 


Compensation to Partnership in Capacity of 
Stenographer for Agencies of State of 
Pennsylvania Held to Be Taxable 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Where part of a 
taxpayer’s income is exempt, he cannot 
.deduct the expenses incurred in produc- 
ing such income, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit has held. 

The taxpayer and his partners acted 
as shorthand reporters for a Pennsyl- 
vania court, and the income from that 
source was not subject to the Federal 
income tax, the opinion explained. The 
expenses incurred in producing such 
exempt income could not be deducted 
from taxable income, it was held. 





WALTER H. Lewis 


Vv. 

COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Circuit. 
No. 4071. 

Petition for review from the Board of 

Tax Appeals. 


Before BUFFINGTON and WOoo.LLey, Cir- | 


cuit Judges, and THompson, District 
Judge. 
Opinion of the Court 

4 Feb. 16, 1931 

WooLLey, Circuit Judge.—While on its 
face this petition for review of an order 
of the United States Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, redetermining tax deficiencies, ap- 
pears to concern only the petitioner, the 


proceeding is a test case affecting like} 


deficiency determinations with respect to 
all five members of a partnership, aris- 
ing from their manner of conducting the 


business of public shorthand reporting | 
and their method of making returns for | 


income tax purposes. 


Guilbert & Lewis, which we shall call | 


“the firm,” was under contract to report 
cases in the United States District Court 
and was employed from time to time in 
reporting sundry legal, quasi legal and 
nonlegal proceedings. Admittedly 
income from these sources was “tax- 
able income.” 


Nature of Activities 
Of Taxpaying Firm 

The firm was also engaged to act as 
official stenographer for the Public Serv- 


ice Commission of Pennsylvania and the 
Board of Viewers of Philadelphia County, 


both public bodies with power to pay, as| 


they did pay, for such services from 
public funds. It was claimed that the 
partnership income from these two 
sources, being income of an employe of 
governmental instrumentalities, is ex- 
empt from Federal taxation, hereafter 
referred to as “exempt income.” 

In the conduct of its bsuiness the firm 
maintained offices and an office force in- 
volving .expenses normally incident to 
such a business. These expenses (which 
were substantial) were incurred in earn- 
ing both its taxable income and exempt 
income but the several items of expense 
were not allocated on the books to the 
respective sources of income. 

Ths firm filed annually a partnership 
incor‘e tax return in which it computed 
net axable income by omitting alto- 
geth r the exempt income (which was 
large) and deducting from gross tax- 
able income (which was small) all the 
ordinary and necessary expenses of the 
partnership incurred in carrying on its 
entire business, that is, in earning both 


taxable income and exempt income, with| 


the result that an annual net loss was 


disclosed and distributed to each partner | 


in proportion to his interest in the part- 
nership. 

Coming to the partners, it appears 
that the petitioner at one time and two 
of his partners at other times were ap- 
pointed official stenographers of the 
Court of Common Pleas, Number Four, 
of Philadelphia County. For this serv- 
ice they received fixed salaries paid from 
public funds which they did not turn 
over to the firm but retained as their 
own. 


Deficiencies in Returns 
Of Partners Determined 


They were also entitled to certain} 


money received from the sale of copies 
of testimony to litigants which was 
handed to the firm and returned by it 
as taxable income. The partners re- 
garded these State salaries as exempt 


income and therefore left them out of} 


in their 1919, 1920, 
But they in- 


the computations 
1921 and 1922 returns. 


cluded in their returns the expenses of | 
earning this claimed exempt income, not) 


by deducting them from the (omitted) 
exempt income to which they were re- 
lated but by deducting them from tax- 
able income derived from other sources. 
And in addition, each partner in his tax 
returns, under the heading “income from 
partnerships,” set up the amount of his 
distributive share of the partnership’s 
net loss and thus reduced his tax. 

In_ this 
Appeals, by its order of redetermination, 


found certain deficiencies in the returns | 


of all partners for certain years based 
on a finding of fact, and on at least 
one conclusion of law, that the firm in 


its capacity of stenographer for the 
Public Service Commission and _ the| 
Board of Viewers for Philadelphia 


County was not an officer or employe 
of a government, State or county, and 
that accordingly the compensation it re- 
ceived for services rendered those two 
bodies was not exempt income but was 
taxable income. 

This finding did two things: It trans- 
muted the firm’s reported net loss into a 
taxable net profit and necessarily with- 
drew from the partners the right to de- 
duct in their personal returns the pro- 
portions of the partnership net loss 
which had been improperly determined 
and distributed to them, 


Character of Income From 


Two Sources Ascertained 

With respect to the partners the 
Board found that their employment by 
the court of common pleas was within 
the general law exempting from in- 
come tax their compensation for serv- 
ices rendered as officers or employes of 
a State or a political subdivision of a 
State. 

But the Board held as matter of law 
that the petitioner and his two partners 
could not, in determining net taxable 
income, deduct from their gross taxable 
income the expenses incurred in earn- 
ing the exempt income but that the ex- 
penses incident to earning income of 
each kind should be allocated to and de- 
ducted from them respectively, which 
the Commissioner did in determining the 
deficiencies by making deductions for 
expenses from both taxable income and 
airnpt income in the proportions they 
bore to the whole income, 

No one complains of the Board’s find- 
ing that the petitioner and certain of 
his partners were Government officers 


its | 


situation the Board of Tax) 


ArE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 





stenographers and that, speaking gen- 
erally, their salaries so earned were ex- 
empt from income tax. That is the first 
fixed fact in a valid computation of 
the tax. 

The next essential fact, disputed yet 
found by the Board and now to be es- 
tablished on this review, is the character 
of the employment™of the firm by the 
Public Service Commission and the Board 
of Viewers of Philadelphia County and, 
accordingly, the character of the firm’s | 
income from these sources, for on this 
depends the partnership loss or profit| 
distributable to the partners. 

Although the decision of the Board, 
that the firm was not in either instance 
a governmental employe rendering its 
income exempt, was made before the 
decision in Lucas v. Reed, 281 U. S. 699, 
it was made after Metcalf & Eddy v.| 
Mitchell, 269 U. S. 514, on which the 
Supreme Court grounded the Lucas- 
Reed decision. We hold that Metcalf & 
Eddy v. Mitchell rules this case on its} 
facts and that the finding of the Board | 
in this regard must be sustained. 


Question as to Deduction 


For Operating Expenses 


With these facts established and the 
claimed factor of exempt income out} 
of the way, the return of the firm} 
}can easily be adjusted as the Commis-| 
sioner did it. Thus we arrive at what 
is the main question in the case affect- | 
ing the petitioner, a partner, with re- 
spect to whom there are now three 
| fixed factors in the tax computation— | 
taxable income derived from. one| 
sofirce, exempt income derived from an- 
other, and disallowance of his propor- 
tion of the firm’s reported net loss. The 
question is: : 

Was the petitioning taxpayer, in as- 
certaining net taxable income, entitled | 
to deduct from his gross taxable income | 
the expenses incurred in earning his ex- | 
empt income? i 

The petitioner says that he was so 
entitled, and relies upon the now fa- 
miliar provision of several revenue acts 
(in this case, section 214 a (1) of the 
Acts of 1918 and 1921) to the effect 
| That in computing net income there shall 
| be allowed as deductions (from gross in- 
|} come): 

(1) All the ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses paid or incurred during the taxable 
year in carrying on any trade or business. 
| Oddly enough neither party has been 
eble to find and cite decisions, authori- 
|tative or persuasive, in support of his 
position; due perhaps to the fact that 
| never before was such a deduction made 
|and litigated. The petitioner, standing 
| squarely on the statute, makes his main} 
argument by emphasizing the words 
“all” and “any’—“All” the necessary 
|expenses incurred in carrying on “any” 
| business may be deducted, and insisting 
that his official shorthand “business” and 
“expenses” are embraced within these 
terms. The respondent’s main argument 
is directed to illustrations of the evil 


he contends. And 
left to decide the question. 


Law Said to Support 
Ruling of Board 


We affirm the Board’s ruling against | 
the petitioner on what seems to us the 
}common sense meaning of the words of 
{the statute when read not alone but 
|in connection with the law of tax ex- 
;}empt State salaries, for it must be as- 
|}sumed that when the Congress enacted 
|the statutory tax law it had in mind 
|the general law excepting State sal- 
laries which it could not disturb, and, 
|indeed, did not attempt to disturb. 


Section 1211 of the Revenue Act of 
1926, providing for the refund of State 
salaries, was the first statutory recog- 
nition by the Congress of the law de- 
cided long before that the Federal Gov- 
/ernment is without power to levy and 
|collect a tax upon the compensation of 
|officers of a State. Collector v. Day, 
11 Wall. 113. 

In so recognizing the general law it 
is evident from the wording of section 
1211 that the Congress did not intend 
to refund, as exempt from taxation, the 
income of any trade or business derived 
from serving a State but that it in- 
tended, as its words declare, to refund | 
| (because exempt) “amounts received by 
(any individual) as compensation for 
personal seryices as an officer or em- 
ployee of ary State or political subdi- 
vision thereof,’ which in plain words 
means exemption only of salaries paid 
for personal services. 

Ordinarily personal service is not a 
|trade or business involving expenses, 
|yet in this case the petitioner’s service 
aS court stenographer did involve ex- | 
penses in rendering it and in earning 
the salary. What is exempt? Income. 
What income? That which the peti- 
tioner earned. What did he earn? The 
difference between his official salary and 
| his official expenses. 
|’ That is the way income is figured for 
taxation purposes; why not for exemp- 





| be used for business purposes and sells it 


effeétt of a rule other than that for which | 
so the Board was} 





tion purposes? But for the exemption 
accorded by general law, the statute 
would have taxed the petitioner’s salary; 
yet, even so, it would have taxed only 
the difference between what he received 
for the personal service and what it cost 
him to render it. Therefore it would 
seem that this difference between salary 
income and expense outgo, being the} 
thing which otherwise the act would tax, 
| must be the thing which the general law 
exempts. 


Error in Procedure 


Claimed by Petitioner 


Although “gross income” includes 
“gains, profits and income derived from 
salaries, wages or compensation for 
personal services * * * of whatever kind” 
| (Section 213a), it does not, at least, ac- 
cording to departmental practice, include 
exempt income from salaries of State 
| employes and officials; and so, in cal- 
|culating taxable net income, the deduc- 
| tion of ordinary and necessary expenses 
incurred in carrying on any trade or 
business (Section 214 a (1)) incident to 
earning such gross taxable income must 
not include expenses incident to earning | 
income exempted from taxation by gen- | 
}eral law. 

If this were not so and if the peti- 
tioner should prexw@il in his contention 
| that expenses vf earning tax exempt in- 





;come may be deducted from gross tax- 
able income, the law exempting State 
salaries from taxation must be con- 


strued as exempting not only the whole 
salary (omitted from the returns) but also 
a part of other income (convertible into 
taxable net) equal to the expenses in- 
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Your Income Tax 


By David Burnet 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
; | 





Persons engaged in business sustain 
losses by the theft of goods or automo- 
biles, or the accidental destruction of 
machinery or other property. As such 
losses are part of the hazards of a busi- 
ness, they are recognized by the income- 
tax law as properly deductible from 
gross income, provided they are not com- 
pensated for by insurance or otherwise. 

Deductible losses fall within the three 
following classes: 

(1) If incurred in trade or business; | 
or (2) if incurred in any transaction 
entered into for profit thereof not con- 
nected with the trade or business; or 
(3) of property not connected with the 
trade or business, if the loss arises from 
fires, storms, shipwreck, or other cas- 
ualty, or from theft. 


A person who buys an automobile to | application as it relates, not to a suit 


against an infringer, but to interference | Missouri 


at a loss has had a deductible loss falling 
within class 1. The taxpayer’s neighbor 
bought an automobile to be used for 
pleasure only and sustained a loss when 
he sold it. As his loss does not fall 
within any of the three classes indicated, 


Foreign Evidence 
Held Admissible 
In Patent Appeal 


Statute Construed to Permit | 
Grant of Commission to 
Take Depositions of Wit-| 
nesses Abroad | 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
|making an affidavit that the invention 
| was made in this country before the date 
|of the reference, and does not relate to 
| the right of plaintiff to carry back the 
date of invention in a foreign country. | 
Rule 110 of the Patent Office has no} 








contests in the Patent Office between | 
two contestants for the same patent. | 
| No cases have been cited, nor have! 
|I found any, in which a foreign com-| 
| mission was refused because of the finan- 





it is not deductible. The taxpayer, how- 
ever, bought securities and sold them at 
a loss. Although not engaged in the 


iness i ying s ities, | teat 
business of selling and buying securities, | ogmmission has been granted where some 


his loss is deductible, it falls within class | one of the witnesses whose deposition it 


2. Another neighbor bought an automo- | 


bile to be used for pleasure, which was | 


stolen. The loss is deductible, as it falls 
within class 3. Falling within class 3 also 
is a loss sustained by a taxpayer whose | 
home is destroyed by fire or whose Sum- | 
mer bungalow is damaged by storm. 
While losses by theft or burglary are 
deductible, it must be established that the 
property—jewelry, for example—actually 





was stolen. Should circumstances attend- | 


ing the loss leave the owner in doubt as 
to whether it was stolen, misplaced, or 
lost from his person, the claim would not 
be allowed. 





Governor to Recommend 
Tax Measures in Oklahoma 


State of Oklahoma: 

Oklahoma City, Feb. 20. 
According to an oral statement by the 
Governor of Oklahoma, William H. Mur- 
ray, he will recommend the immediate 


| passage of certain tax bills in a special 


message to the Legislature. The Gov- 
ernor’s completed tax program will be 
presented to an extraordinary session of 
the Legislature to be called in July or 
August, he announced. 


The bills which the Governor asked be, 


given preference are as follows: 

S. 7, repealing exemption on property 
of fraternal orders; S. 103, creating a 
county equalization board of three mem- 
bers to be appointed by State Tax Com- 
mission; H. 35, repealing tax on mort- 
gages; H. 97, providing for collection of 


gross production tax on oil from pipe} 


line companies instead of from producer 
and royalty owner; H. 125, license tax 
on capital of domestic and foreign cor- 
porations; H. 151, tobacco tax; H. 175, 
repealing gasoline tax exemptions; H. 
236, increasing gasoline tax by 1 cent. 





Levy on Persian Rugs 
Upheld by Customs Court 


New York, Feb. 20.—Overruling a 
protest of A. B. Nassib, the United 
States Customs Court here finds that 
certain Persian hand-made rugs were 
properly taxed for tariff purposes at the 
rate of 55 per cent ad valorem, under 
paragraph 1116, Tariff Act of 1922. 
Claims of the importer were made for 
duty at 30 per cent, under paragraph 


1117, or at 25, 30 or 40 per cent, under | 


paragraph 1118, Tariff Act of 1922. The 
court’s opinion points out the case was 
submitted without evidence in support 
of the claims made. (Protest 438768-G- 
17481-30.) 


Method of Appealing Tax 
Cases in Iowa Explained 





State of Iowa: 
Des Moines, Feb. 20. 


A taxpayer who is dissatisfied with the 
decision of the local board of review 
should appeal directly to 
court, the Iowa Supreme Court has just 
ruled in a case entitled Davidson Build- 
ing Co. v. Mulock et al. 

The 1929 statute (43' G. A., ¢. 205) 
providing for an intermediate appeal to 
the county board of review is so incom- 
plete and vague as to be unworkable, 
and hence is void, the opinion held. 








curred in earning the salary. Thus 
there would be the paradox of an ex- 
emption of taxable net income. 

And, finally, the petitioner complains 
of error in the Board’s procedure result- 
ing in what he conceives to be the loss 
of a substantive right. The facts are 
these: 

The Commissioner disallowed the de- 
ducion of that part of the petitioner’s 
ordinary, and necessary expenses which 
were allocated to exempt income. 
out this one question the petitioner ap- 
pealed to the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals on a stipulation of facts wherein 
the parties agreed (without stating the 
facts) that the firm’s income from the| 
State of Pennsylvania and its instru- 
mentalities was,exempt income. 


Alleged Loss of 
Right Is Denied 


The Board, regarding this as a stipu- 
lation not of facts but of a legal con- 
clusion based on facts which, though 
known to the Commissioner, were not 
disclosed to the Board, ordered the cause 
upon the calendar for the taking of evi- 
dence. The petitioner, without objec- 
tion, produced testimony that disclosed 
a situation—beyond that disclosed by the 
stipulation—whose involved relations we 
have attempted to describe and out of 
which were set free the several new 
questions calling for decisions which in 
the Board’s mind were essential to a 
lawful determination of the original 
question. 

Of course, if all parties had stood on) 
the stipulation, the decision of the Board | 
would have been different—and it would 
have been wrong. So far as the Board’s 
departure from the stipulation was mere 
matter of procedure, certainly this court 
will have nothing to say in view of the 
character of that tribunal and particu- 
larly in view of the fact that this court | 
has no supervisory jurisdiction over it. | 

We would touch the matter only if by 
its departure from the stipulation a 
right of the petitioner has been invaded 
or lost. We cannot say that such was 
the case under the circumstance that the 
petitioner, by not objecting, acquiesced. | 
Nor are we certain that, even if object- | 
ing, he could have avoided producing | 
testimony so obviously necessary to a 
decision according to the very right of 
the matter. 

The order is affirmed. 





the district | 


To try | 


cial ability of the party desiring the| 
|commission, or the mere supposed con- | 
| trol of the witnesses by the party de-| 
| siring their testimony, but a foreign 


was sought to take by foreign! 
;}commission was the mother of the 
| defendant. Young Bark Yau ‘v. United | 
| States, 33 Fed. (2d) 236. 


| 
Witnesses Not Available 

| Under the terms of its contract with | 
| the other plaintiff, Claude Neon Lights, | 
|Inc., cannot compel the attendance of | 
|the witnesses who are employes of the 
plaintiff, N. V. Phillips’ Gloeilampen- 
| fabrieken, as such contract provides that | 
it shall not be required to send its em- 
ployes to this country, and the said N.! 
V. Phillips’ Gloeilampenfabrieken has | 
refused to send such witnesses. | 

The duties of Dr. Hertz as a univer- | 
sity professor prevent his coming to this 
country. However more desirable may 
| be the taking of testimony in open court, 
such desirability furnishes no reason for 
refusing a commission to take a deposi- | 
tion abroad. | 


The defendant’s objection that inter- 
rogatories are hearsay which relate to 
statements by Dr. Hertz, patentee of | 
the patent in suit, showing, or tending | 
to show, that he made the invention of 
the patent in suit, and_ disclosed 
|it to others before the convention 
date of said patent, is not well taken. 





Philadelphia & Trenton Railroad Co. 
v. Stimpson, 39 U. S. 461, 462, 10 
Law Ed. 535; McCormick Harvest- | 
ing Mach. Co. v. Minneapolis Harves- 
|ter Works, 42 Fed. 152, 154; Bullock 
Electric Mfg. Co. v. Crocker-Wheeler | 
Co. 141 Fed. 101; Standard Cartridge 


| Co. v. Peters Cartridge Co., 77 Fed. 630, 
645. 

The McCormick Harvesting Machine 
Co. case, supra, was taken to the Su- 
|preme Court of the United States by 
appeal, but was “Dismissed, per stipula- | 
tion of counsel,” 140 U. S. 689, and this} 
of course does not affect the ruling of | 
the circuit court. 

The provision for taking the testi-| 
mony of ‘‘any other person or persons | 
who may be produced as witnesses” must | 
be stricken from the orders for the} 
|commissions, and with this exception the | 
{motions are granted. | 
ed a a aE 
| T 


| 





ew Hampshire Property 
Valuations Are Tabulated | 


| State of New Hampshire: 
| Concord, Feb. 20. | 
| The New Hampshire Tax Commission | 
|has brought together and tabulated the | 
| valuations of every class of taxable prop- | 
}erty in the State for the past 50 years, | 
according to a statement by Secretary | 
Edgar C. Hirst, of the Commission. The} 
table shows clearly the growth and de- | 
| 
| 





cline of .each class, Mr. Hirst said, ex- | 
plaining that the figures for each town | 
and city are now being tabulated. The} 
Commission believes that when com-| 
pleted these records will throw much| 
llight on agricultural and_ industrial} 
| trends in each locality over the past half 
| century. | 
“The most startling fact revealed by | 
|the figures which the Commission has |} 
brought together,” the statement says, | 
“is that oyer the last five years the 
increase in taxable property throughout 
the State has averaged only 1 per cent 
annually. It is obvious that if the in- 
crease in expenditures is greater than 1 
; per cent property taxes will increase.” 








Tax Limitation Asked 
In West Virginia 

Budget Control of All Expendi- 

tures Advised by Governor 





State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Feb. 20. 

Limited tax rates and budget control | 
over all expenditures are recommended in | 
|a special message just submitted to the} 
West Virginia Legislature by Governor | 
William G. Conley. 

A complete revision of property tax | 
assessments should be provided for at 
intervals, probably every four years, the 
Governor declared. “The annual revision 
of this basis assessment would cover | 
only new additions or destroyed values or 
changes in values brought about by some 
extraordinary condition,” he said, | 

Governor Conley’s message was ac- 
companied by the report of a tax survey 
j}made by Dr, Roy G. Blakey, who rec- 
|ommended a complete segregation of the 
sources of State and local revenue, and 
explained the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of classification. | 

_The average tax rate in West Vir-| 
ginia is two and one-half times that of 
1906, in spite of the fact that the as-| 
sessed valuation has increased almost 
two and one-half times, the Governor 
pointed out, 

“Of course, times have changed dur-| 
ing the period from 1906 to the pres- 
ent time,” he continued. “The people 
expect and demand more from their gov- 
ernment — State, county, district, and| 
municipal. They demand and have re-| 
ceived better schoolhouses, better teach- | 
ers, and better schools. 

“A large percentage of the people de- 
mand and have received better and 
larger buildings and greater facilities at 
all the county, municipal, and State in- 
stitutions. They demand and have re- 
ceived better streets in the munhicipali- 
ties, and better county and State roads, 
thousands of miles of which have been 
built within the last 10 years. But a 
halt must be called some time and in| 
some manner, and, in my opinion, the| 
best way to accomplish the result is 
by providing a tax limitation, but not 
so low as to prevent progress.” 

















| 
| Acquiescences Announced 


in the following decisions of the United 
| States Board of Tax Appeals: 


3-1009, 


in Cumulative 





SYLLABI are 





Gross income—Exclusions—Com pensatio 


A partnership in its capacity of stenographet for the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Pennsylvania and the Board of Viewers for Philadelphia County was not 


an officer or employe of a government, sti 
pensation it received for services render 
come, but was taxable income.—Lewis v 
Daily, 3915, Fb. 21, 1951. 





Deductions—Expenses—Expenses incurred in earning exempt income— 


A taxpayer, in ascertaining net taxabl 


gross taxable income the expenses incurred in earning exempt income.—Lewis Vv. 
(C. C. A. 3.)—V U. S. Daily, 3915, Feb. 21, 1931. 


Commissioner. 





Promulgated Feb. 20 


Pacifie 
Docket No. 33301. 


1, Amounts set up on the taxpay- 
er’s books as representing the cost 
of transportation of men and mate- 
rials used in connection with better- 
ments and improvements are not un- 
der the facts presented deductible as 
operating expenses. 

2. The taxpayer and American Re- 
frigerator Transit Company, held to 
be affiliated. American Refrigerator 
Transit Company, 14 L. T. A. 616, 
followed. 

3. An amount paid by the tax- 


3. 
payer in 1920 to the Association of 
Railway Executives held to be de- 
ductible as an ordinary and neces- 
sary expense. 

4. Where a railway company is- 
sued bonds at a discount which was 
at the date of issue charged to profit 
and loss and thereafter the company 
was reorganized, over 40 per cent of 
taxpayer’s stock being issued to 
bondholders who had not been stock- 
holders in the old corporation, re- 
sulting in a substantial shifting of 
interest; held, the taxpayer is not 
entitled to deduct any part of such 
discount from its gross income. 

5. Payments made to Young Men’s 
Christian Associations maintaining 
their organizations at division points 
and furnishing eating and rooming 
facilities and social and recreational 
activities to the taxpayer’s employes, 
held deductible as business expenses. 

6. Where a lump-sum settlement 
was made with the Director General 
of Railroads and, after such settle- 
ment, the Director General, without 
the knowledge of the taxpayer, 
placed upon his books an allocation 
of the lump sum to various items; 
held, that such allocation is not bind- 
ing on the taxpayer, but an alloca- 
tion made by the Commissioner 
raises a presumption that must be 
overcome by the taxpayer and this 
presumption is not overcome by 
showing that it was based upon the 
allocation made by the Director 
General. 

7. The reasonable compensation of 
a railroad company for the use of 
its properties during the period of 
Federal control, awarded to a tax- 
payer keeping its account on an ac- 
crual basis, was income for each of 
the taxable years for which the com- 
pensation was allowed, although the 
precise amount to be paid was not 
determined until a later date. 

8. Where at the end of the period 
of Federal control the Director 
General returned to the taxpayer 
materials and supplies equal in quan- 
tity, quality, and relative usefulness 
to materials and supplies taken over, 
but of a then greater monetary 
value, and the taxpayer used such 
materials and supplies during the 
taxable year; held, the amount de- 
ductible was the cost to the taxpayer 
of such materials and supplies, and 
not their value when returned. 

9. Where during the period of 
Federal control property was _ re- 
tired and not replaced and there was 
a substantial dispute between the 
taxpayer and the Director General 
as to the amount of the liability 
therefor and subsequent to such pe- 
riod such dispute was settled and 
a certain amount was paid by the 
Director General; held, the excess of 
such payment over cost to the tax- 
payer was income in the year in 
which the dispute was settled. 

10. Interest received by the tax- 
payer from the Federal Government 
on quarterly balances is not exempt 
from tax and is taxable in the year 
accrued, 

11. Deductions of amounts paid in 
1920 to maintain railroad property 
should not be reduced by amounts 
subsequently received from the Di- 
rector General on account of under- 
maintenance of such property during 
the period of Federal control, where 
it appears such undermaintenance 
was not made up during that year. 

12, The basis for the computation 
of deductible loss is cost or the value 
on Mar. 1, 1913, and there may be 
no deductible loss based on replace- 
ment cost of the property when re- 
one back from the Director Gen- 
eral. 

13. Where the agreement between 
the taxpayer and the Director Gen- 
eral provided that costs of additions 
and betterments should be paid by 
the taxpayer and that, in addition to 
the agreed compensation, the tax- 
payer should be paid a reasonable 
rate of interest, to be fixed by the 
Director General, upop the amount 
of such costs, such interest is income 
in the years earned and accrued, 
even though the rate was not de- 
termined until after the end of such 
years, 

14, An amount paid to a hospital 
which was essential to the taxpayer 
to provide hospitalization for its ‘in- 
jured employes, is a deductible ex- 
pense. 

15, Amounts paid to a railroad 
under section 209 of the Transporta- 
tion Act are taxable as income in 


Railroad Company. 





In Decisions of Tax Cases 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue | 


acquiesces in the following decisions of | 
| the United States Board of Tax Appeals: | 


Horn & Hardart Baking Co., 41764, 20-486, | 
The Commissioner does not acquiesce | 
| 
Buckie Printers’ Ink Co., 40500, 19-943, 
Flaxlinum Insulating Co,*, 5120, 5-676, 


Hilton et al., Laura R,t, 40131, 21-3. 
Piedmont-Mount Airy Guano Co,t, 1757 


Wheeler, Lillian M., executrix?, 22391, | 


20-695. 


Wheeler, Charles S., estate oft, 22391, 


20-695. 


*Revokes acquiescence notice published in 


Cumulative Bulletin VI-l at page 2 


tEstate tax decision. 
tRevokes acquiescence notice published 
ulletin V-2 at page 3. 


Index and Digest 
Federal Tax Decisions and Rulings 


printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard Library- 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 
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n of State officers and employes— 


ate, or county, and accordingly the com- | 
ed those two bodies was not exempt in- 
. Commissioner. (C. C. A. 3.)—V U. S. 


e income, is not entitled to deduct from 





1920. Gulf, Mobile & Northern Rail- 
road Co., 22 B, T. A. —, followed. 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad Com- | 
. pany, Jackson & Eastern Railway | 

Company, Meridian & Memphis Rail- | 
way Company. Docket Nos. 24887, 
$5898, 38295, 42149, 42150. 

Cost of transporting men engaged 
in, and material to be used for, new 
construction constituted a capital ex- 
penditure and not a proper deduction 
in computing taxable net income. 
Great Northern Railway Co. v. Com- 
missioner, 40 F. (2d) followed. 

Amount received by petitioner 
from the United States Government 
pursuant to section 209 of the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 constituted 
taxable income. 

Respondent’s determination upheld 
in regard to inventory adjustments 
on final settlement with Director 
General. 

Additional compensation for trans- 
porting United States mails during 
the period June 30, 1916, to Dec. 31, 
1917, and received by petitioner in 
1920 did not constitute income for 
1920, the taxpayer being on the ac- 
crual basis. 

Compensation paid to a railroad 
co.ipany, for the use of its proper- 
ties during the period of Federal 
control, is income for each of the 
accounting periods for which the 
compensation was allowed, although 
not received until a later date. 


Rental interest paid or allowed to 
a railroad company on additions 
and betterments completed during 
the period of Federal control is in- 
come for each of the accounting pe- 
riods for which it was allowed, al- 
though not received until a later 
date. 


Rental interest paid or allowed to 
a railroad company, on additions 
and betterments completed during 
the period of Federal control is in- 
come for each of the accounting pe- 
riods for which it was allowed, al- 
though not received until a later 
date. 

Consolidated net income for two 
months’ period, January and Febru- 
ary, 1920, held subject to tax at 8 per 
cent; consolidated net income for the 
10 months’ period, Mar. 1 to Dec. 31, 
1920, held subject to tax at 10 per 
cent. 

Respondent committeed no error 
in refusing to allow stock exchange 
fee as a deduction for 1924. 

A corporate taxpayer, having is- 
sued its bonds for a price less than 
their aggregate face value, may not 
deduct a prorata part of the discount 
in computing consolidated net income 
for a year in which such bonds were 
owned by its affiliated company. 
New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Rail- 
way Co., 6 B. T, A. 436, followed. 

_ Reasonable allowance for depre- 
ciation of ways and structures de- 
termined. 

The use made of the Y. M. C. A. 
facilities by the railroad and its em- 
ployes is sufficient to establish that 
the donations were ordinary and 
peceutany expenses and are deduct- 
ible. 


Norfolk Southern 
Docket No. 22242. 


1, The saving effected by a cor- 
poration through the purchase and 
retirement of a portion of its out- 
standing bonds at a price less than 
~~ par value, is not taxable gain 
oO it. 


9 





Railroad Company. | 


Assessments paid by a rail- 
road corporation to the support of 
the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, held deductible as an operat- 
ing expense from gross income for | 
the year paid. Los Angeles & Salt 
Lake R. R. Co., 18 B. T. A. 168 fol- | 
lowed. 

_ 3. Where a railroad company in 
its operations in 1920 expended ma- 
terial and supplies which it acquired 
through exchange of like material 
and supplies purchased by it in prior 
years, the invoiced value of the sup- 
plies purchased in said prior years 
is the proper basis for determining 
the cost to the company of the sup- 
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Retail Training 
Is Advocated to 
Prevent Failures 


More Bankruptcies Due to 
Unscientific Methods 
Than Competition, Ac- 
cording to Dr. Klein 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
cause he thought the colors looked well 
together. 

Now please do not think for an instant 
that I am suggesting any system of 
entrance examinations 
for persons who aspire to start grocery 
stores or retail shops of other kinds. I 
am simply trying to urge the high de- 
sirability of something like a profes- 
sional attitude with respect to such 
business. Unless prospective shopkeepers 
are to swell the ranks of retail bank- 
rupts, they have got to realize that the 
science and art of storekeeping can not 
safely be pursued without preparatory 
training and diligent study of all its 


| aspects. 


I would not for the world imply the 
slightest reflection upon any useful call- 


|ing, and I have nothing but esteem for 


the occupations that I am about to men- 
tion in my statement of some of the 
facts developed by our study of retail 
business in the City of Philadelphia. 

We obtained a variety of information 
from about 1,300 independent retail 
grocery stores in that great city. Of 
these merchants, there proved to be 740 
(more than half) who had had no pre- 
vious experience in retail merchandis- 
ing. The list of their previous vocations 
would run the gamut from A to Z—but 


{I shall confine myself to the “B’s” by 


saying that former barbers, bakers, but- 
lers, bookkeepers, and boiler makers were 
on the list. 

In view of the fact that more than 50 
per cent of these retail grocers pos- 
sessed no previous experience, it is really 


|surprising that there were not more of 
| them in bankruptcy. 


The answer prob- 
ably lies in the strict credit methods of 
the Philadelphia wholesalers—meaning 
that many of the inefficient are forced out 
before they can be classed as failures. 

I say again that all those occupations 
are thoroughly useful and estimable, but 
I think it is obvious that they do not 
provide a very secure springboard from 
which to make a flying leap into such a 
risky, complex, exigent vocation as re- 
tailing is today. The execution of ar- 
tistic haircuts and massages involves 
praiseworthy skill, but it does not fit one 
particularly for the intricate “costing” 
operations of the well-managed retail 
store; nor are the subtle elements of 
aesthetic appeal in merchandise-display 
likely to rise to full deveiopment in an 
atmosphere of boiler making. 

Experience Requirement 

One cannot help feeling, at times, that 
wholesalers are at fault in inducing, or 
tempting, or making it dangerously easy 
for ill-equipped persons to enter the re- 
tail field. 

To be sure, a large number of the re- 
tailers who fail have actually had pre- 
vious experience in merchandising, either 
in the same line or in other lines. A 
good many have been clerks, while a few 
have been traveling salesmen or salaried 
managers of revail establishments before 
embarking as proprietors. But in many 
such cases the available evidence tends 
to show that the experience had been 
inadequate or (here is an immensely 
vital point, I think) it had not been put 
to the best us2 im preparation for suc- 
cessful future activity. The people had 
not exerted themselves to learn and 
profit from experience. In short, the 
indispensable scientific approach was 
lacking, 

It is lacking, too, in many other as- 
pects of retailing today—and its absence 
accounts for much of the futility, much 
of the failure. Careful study compels 
us to admit that the original setting-up 


lof certain retail businesses was decid- 


edly ill-advised. For many retail stores 
there is scant economic justification, 
They represent hope, ambition, and poor 
judgment. In all too many_ instances 
even the location is inept. Too many 
prospective storekeepers are prone to 
ignore such important factors as the 
proximity of competitors, the nature of 
the surroundings, the convenience to 
car stops, the advertising necessities, 
the number, tyres, purposes, and des- 
tinations of the passers-by. 
Tendency to Speculate 

Retail store owners fail, a good many 
times, to measure their market justly, 
either in nature or extent. They may be 
eareless in selecting their store per- 
sonnel, or they do not plan the store 
right—do not make it attractive (as I 
tried to show last week). Again we see 
a lack of the “scientific approach.” 

And it appears still again in the tend- 
ency to speculate—a penchant that may 
prove calamitous for the business man, 
because it introduces a confusing, dis- 
concerting influence, a diversion of in- 
terest from the practical problems that 





plies expended, in determining its 
taxable income for that year. 

_4. Determination of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue in re- 
spect to expenditures made by the 
railroad company on account of 
maintenance and repair to its ways 
and structures and equipment re- 
versed, 





Rebates to Adjust 


Tax Overassessments || 





Awards just announced by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue in adjustment of | 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


Estate of J. L. Camp 


Estate of J, L. Camp, T. D. Savage et 
al., executors, Norfolk, Va. An overas- 
|}sessment of estate tax and interest in 
'favor of the taxpayer is determined in| 
the amount of $129,768.76. 

The amount of $110,080.86 of the over- 
assessment results from the reduction of 
the valuation of certain shares of stock 
included in the gross estate. After 
further consideration of the relevant fac- 
tors in the Bureau it is determined that 
the valuation used in a prior audit was 
erroneously overstated. Section 302 (a), 
Revenue Act of 1926; article 13, Regula- | 
tions 70, 

The balance of the overassessment 
amounting to $19,687.90 represents the 
remission of interest assessed in connec- 
tion with the prior deficiency tax since 
the determination of the present overas- 
sessment results in a proportionate re- 
duction of the interest, 

As a result of the foregoing adjust- 
ment the executors of the estate have 
consented to the dismissal of a suit in- 
stituted in the United States District 
Court for the recovery of a sum in excess 
of the overassessment. 





demand to be scientifically attacked. Of 
the failures we studied in Newark, 17 per 
cent lay their defeat at the door of spec- 
ulation, All of these speculated in real 
estate. In addition, some attempted un- 
successfully to woo the Goddess of 
Chance through the medium of cards, 
lotteries, and the stock market. In none 
of these cases was speculation fairly in- 
cident to the business. But in each the 
business creditors paid the price of this 
unwillingness to concentrate on the rig- 
orous, careful management of the retail 
enterprise. 
Study Held Vital 

If { had time I might illustrate that 
general unwillingness or incapacity by 
countless human-interest incidents that 
have come to light in the course of our 
studies. There was, for instance, the 
case of the man who had been an edu- 
cator and who became persuaded that 
he had discovered the secret of “break- 
ing down sales resistance.” That, ap- 
parently, was his main, or only, quali- 
fication. He gave up the academic life 
and started in business. 

Because he had been a professor, he 
received a large amount of credit. His 
wife began to have very grandiose ideas 
of their impending financial success— 
so the family commenced to try to climb 
the social ladder, The necessary study 
was not given to the business; in fact, it 
was neglected. The assets were con- 
sumed for luxuries. The store failed 
tragically. 

That is just a single example, out of 
scores, showing how retail failure is apt 
to follow remorselessly and inescapably 
in the wake of overconfidence, want of 
adaptability, a failure to grasp the situ- 
ation realistically. In this day and age, 
the only man who can succeed while 
“letting things slide” is a trombone- 
player. Retailing demands scientific 
training and study. Lacking that, the 
would-be retailer is in a highly precarious 
osition, and failure is likely to be hover- 
ing close by. 












Railroads 


Federal Control | Freight Traffic Loss in 1930 |Naval Air Field 
Is Reported as 14 Per Cent At Camp Kearney, 


Of Rail Holding 


Companies Urged |x 


House Is Given Special In- 
vestigator’s Report Sug- 
gesting Legislation to 
Broaden Powers of I. C. C. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

road consolidation, since the Commission, 
under existing law, was without power 
to control the holding companies. Con- 
gress was asked to enact legislation 
broadening the Commission’s powers to 
include holding companies involved in the 
railréad situation. 


according to complete reports for the 


Interstate Commerce Commission. Feb. 


20. (Net ton mileage is computed by 


ber of miles it is transported.) The 


statement follows in full text: 


|railroads of this country measured in 


|for the year just received by the Bureau 


year just received by the Bureau of Rail-| , ‘ 
way Economics and transmitted to the | tricts, there were reductions of 14.6 per 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Aviation 


res Announced by Interstate Commerce Commission 
Show Heaviest Declines in Net Ton Miles Handled 
In Eastern and Southern Districts 


Freight traffic handled by railroads in|the past year resulted in large part 
| 1930 totaled 422,116,659,000 net ton miles,| from business conditions that existed in 


| 1930, the report stated. 
In both the Eastern and Southern Dis- 


;cent in the amount of freight handled 
in 1930 compared with 1929, while the 


13.6 per cent. 
| In the month of December, freight 


jamounted to 29,025,837,000 net ton 


/net ton miles totaled 422,116,659,000 net | miles, a reduction of 7,020,552,000 net ton | craft of the battie fleet, the House Com- 
/ton miles, according to complete reports} miles or 19.5 per cent below the same| mittee on Naval Affairs was told Feb. 


| month in 1929. 


SATURDAY, 


FEBRUARY 21, 1931 


Shipping 


Calif., Favored 


Admiral Moffett Tells House 
Group More Airplane 
Bases Are Needed Near 
Pacific Base of Fleet 


Establishment of an auxiliary naval 


multiplying each freight ton by the num- | Western District reported a reduction of|air field at Camp Kearney, near San 


Diego, Calif., is a necessary step in 
carrying out the lighter-than-air pro- 


| Freight traffic handled in 1930 by the/| traffic handled by the Class I railroads|gram/and should be authorized to afford 


operating facilities for heavier-than-air 


20 during hearings on the measure (H. 


Contract Was Made 


Aurmorizen Statements ONLY Are 
PustisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


Presenten Herern. Bernd 
Unitep States DaILy 


Postal Service 


Mr. New Defends Mr. Burleson | Additional Loans 
In St. Paul Post Office Rental | For Equipment 


in a Day of High Prices, Says Former 


Postmaster General in Prepared Statement 
Concerning Commercial Lease 


Reaffirming his confidence in the 
reports of postal inspectors who in- 
vestigated rumors of fraud in con- 
nection with the lease of the St. 
Paul Commercial Postal Station, 
former Postmaster General Harry 
S. New on Feb. 19 read to _the 
Senate’s select committee on Post 
Office Leases a prepared statement 
in which he defended the lease of the 
St. Paul site. Publication was begun 
in the issue of Feb. 20 and con- 
cludes in full text: 


All of this was done. The two special 
agents from the Department of Justice 


crooked about it, it is at least passing 
strange that almost ten years of in- 
vestigation carried forward by the very 
best talent in the Government’s employ 
and under four successive Postmaster 
Generals, should have failed to disclose 
it. Certainly there was some honest 
man somewhere. 

Mr. Bartlett was asked here about a 
certain meeting at St. Paul held in the 
latter part of July, 1928, at which he 
made known my plan to have a public 
building at St. Paul, and in reply to a 
question by Senator Blaine he naively 
intimated that he thought he might h 


Of Ships Granted 


Shipping Board Also Gives 
Permission to Convert 
Steamer to Motor Ship; 
Agreements Approved 


The Shipping Board has granted addi- 
tional loans of $400,000 and $169,340 to 
the Dollar Steamship Lines and_ the 
Agwi Navigation Company, respectively, 
for the installation of equipment on ves- 
sels now being built for these companies, 
the Board has just announced. 

The Ford Motor Company has been 
granted permission by the Board to con- 


e ave 
Three recommendations were =— 7 lof Railway Economics and transmitted| In the Eastern District, the volume of | R, 15011) authorizing purchase of 1,000 * 
the Splawn report, the first being to |to the Interstate Commerce Commission. | freight handled by the railroads in De-| acres of land for not more than $200,-; 


amend the “acquisition of control” pro- | This was a reduction of 70,196,763,000 | cember was a reduction of 20.1 per cent | 000. 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Act, | | “Dangerous congestion” at North Is- 


. f i]. | net ton miles or 14.3 per cent under that | under the same month the year before, d ; 
so as to make it mandatory for a rail-| +. 1999 and a reduction of 55,066,833,-|while the Southern District reported a|/land was described by Rear Admiral 
road to secure Interstate Commerce reduction of 19.1 per cent. The Western] William A. Moffett, the Chief of the Bu- 


C a thori t : |000 net ton miles or 11.5 per cent under duct : i 
ommission authority to acquire con-/thot for 1928. This reduction in the| District reported a reduction of 18.7 per|reau of Aeronautics, Department of the 
trol of another railroad, “whether the Navy, who pointea out that as the num- 


areas 2 | amount of freight traffic handled during cent. 1 
acquisition be by holding company or 7 : ber of carriers end flying deck cruisers 
otherwise.” increases additional bases for airplanes 


The second recommendation was that Mir, New Denies Public Building Act will be needed near the Pacific coast| 


at the next session of Congress consid- | base of the Fleet. 


Slaton is geseseary’ tor deat win sv} Allowed Purchase of St. Paul Station oof the ent 
Representative McClintic (Dem.), of 


islation is necessary to deal with any | Purchase of this land is advocated,| 
Snyder, Okla., asserted because the City 


past acquisitions of railway properties | 
and which have not had the approval of | i 
| of San Diego purchased property which 
it must unload. Representative Swing 


the Commission. ‘ 
Thirdly, it was recommended that the| Former Postmaster General Informs Senate Investigators 
(Rep.), of El Centro, Calif., explained, 
however, that most of the property is 


scope of the present investigation under | r 2 ° 

House Resolution No. 114 be extended to | Of Conferences With Director of Budget ; y 
covered by options held by the San Diego 
Chamber of Commerce. Unless pur- 


include all holding companies engaged in 
— is authorized at the present ses-| 


interstate commerce. 
sion of Congress, he said, authority to} 
condemn must be granted the Secretary 
of the: Navy, since the option expires 
shortly. 
Dissatisfaction with the Navy’s policy| 
of concentraing aviation in the San | 


vert a lake-type vessel into a diesel 
motor ship. Agreements among various 
shipping lines regarding billing arrange- 
ments, routes and rates also have been 
approved by the Board, according to the 
announcement, which follows in full 
text: 

Loans of $400,000 and $169,340 have 
been granted the Dollar Steamship Lines 
and the Agwi Navigation Company, re- 
spectively, by the Shipping Board for 
use in the installation of hotel equipment 
on vessels now under construction for 
these companies at the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, 
Newport News, Va. The loans are sup- 
plemental to loans previously granted in 
aid of building these vessels and, added 
to the previous loans, represent three- 
fourths the total cost of the ships. 


To Convert Ship 


Permission was given the Ford Motor 
Company today to convert the lake type 
ship “Lake Shawano” to a motor ship. 
The vessel was one of 199 similar type 
ships purchased from the Shipping Board 
in 1925 with the understanding that they 
be scrapped or, in the case of 10 of the 


and two of the most experienced and/ been used to mislead somebody. * * 
competent inspectors in the Post Office 
Department were detailed to this job; 
given all the time they needed and asked 
by the Attorney General, as well as my- 
self, to omit nothing in order to get at 
the truth. They were several months 
at the work and then forwarded their 
reports to the Department of Justice. 
Their reports were reviewed and con- 
sidered by the United States Attorney 
at St. Paul and Mr. John S. Pratt, spec- 
ial Assistant to the Attorney General, 
who was designated to assist in the 
prosecution of this case. After a review 
of all the evidence they stated: 

“The investigation by the officers of 
the Post Office Department and the De- 
partment of Justice was carried forward 
by able and painstaking officers for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the sug- 
gestion of the Grand Jury that a search- 
ing inquiry be made of the matters men- 
tioned in said report. This investigation 
consumed a period of four or five months 
and voluminous detailed reports have 
been made by the investigating officers. 
These reports have all been examined | 
by us and our conclusions are based upon | 


Produces Telegram 
From Mr. Bartlett 


Almost everything I had us ring my 
stay at the Post Office Department in the 
way of correspondence or records which 
|might have aided me some has either 
been destroyed or is probably in the 
hands of this Committee, but I will say 
here that all of the official correspond- 
ence and records were carried in to the 
Bureau of the First Assistant Postmas- 
ter. General. Of course it was utterly 
impossible for me to read all of that 
and keep up with it. I do not think 
there is a busier man in the employ of 
the Government than the Postmaster 
General, nor one who has a larger vol- 
ume of mail and it is perfectly obvious 
physical necessity for him to entrust 
most of it to his assistants. y 


However, I have run across one or 
two things which I am glad to submit. 
For instance, here is a telegram from 
Bartlett to me from St. Paul, sent, I 
think, the night of the day on which the 





Senator Blaine asked whether or not 
Mr. Bartlett had brought that memo- 
randum to Mr. New, who did not recall 
that he did. 

“Did you take some offense when he 
brought it in?” questioned Senator 
Blaine. 

“I certainly did not.” 


Declaring that he consistently urged 

Avoiding Immunity ‘legislation to enable the Federal Gov- 

The full text of the recommendations, | ernment to erect its own buildings for 
with the comment made thereon by. Dr.| post office purposes and abandon the 
Splawn, follows: leasing system, former Postmaster Gen- 
I. It -is respectfully recommended for | eral Harry S. New, before the Senate’s 


the consideration of the Committee, first,| select committee on Post Office Leases, 


that paragraph (2) of section 5 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, as amended, be 
amended so as to bring within the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for approval or disapproval any 
acquisition of the control of a railroad 
which would result in bringing that road 
into affiliation with, in control of, or 
under the management of another rail- 
road, whether the acquisition be by hold- 
ing company or otherwise. 

II. Second, that at the next session 
of the Congress the Committee shall 
give consideration to whether or not lég- 
islation is necessary to deal with any 
past acquisitions of railway properties 
such as are disclosed in this report, and 
which have not had the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as be- 
ing in the public interest. 

III. Third, that the scope of the in- 
vestigation authorized by House Reso- 
lution 114 be broadened to include all} 
holding companies engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

Taking up these recommendations in| 
order, it may bs said that if paragraph 
(2) of section 5 of the Interstate Com-| 
merce Act, as amended, were amended} 
so as to require those seeking acquisi-| 
tion of control of railroads to obtain the 
approval of the Interstate Commerce 


Commission before such acquisition were | 


lawful, there would likely be in the fu-| 
ture no further cause for complaint| 
such as that made by the Commission! 
to the Congress in its annual report of | 
1929. If such an amendment be drawn, 


it should be made clear that while it 


refers to acquisitions which will take| nature of this device, as to whether or 


place after the eiiactment of the amend- 
ment, it would in. no way give immunity 
to anyone for a violation of existing 
laws by veason of any acquisition prior 
to the effective date of the amendment. 

Someone might suggest that such an 
amendment would merely be to close 
the stable door after the horse had been 
stolen. The obvious reply to that ob- 


jection is that there are several stables | 


and not all of the horses have yet been 
taken. It would appear sensible first 
to close the doors of the stables still 


occupied before going in search of horses|lated should be analyzed by this com-|Verbal Views Given 


which have been removed. There are ru- 


mors of activities west of the Mississippi tained in this rerort, just as the Senate| 
River analogovs to those disclosed by| Committee will, no doubt, have the data! 


the report as having transpired east of 


the river. There have been certain de-| with the findings of the Federal Trade) ings bill had then been passed, Mr. New 
velopments in the west which are caus-|Commission. Then the Committee would|told the Committee that he had urged| 
ing some railway managements to seek| find it most helpful to add, to the findings | that the legislation “cover such projects | 
new connections and additional affilia-| contained in this report and to those| #5 the St. Paul station but it didn’t.” 


tions for their roads. 
Recent Developments 
There are two outstanding recent de- 


velopments which appear to have an un-| holding company use and/or abuse in| tinually 
settling effect on the railroads in the) business other than mailway and public pointed out tha 


West. These are, first, the acquisition 
of the Missouri-Pacific lines by the Van 
Sweringen interests; 


to the Missouri River gateways. 
near future may bring other develop- 
ments which may stimulate certain in- 


terests to seek control of railway proper-|should be afforded, in so far as it is | Good, the attorney for the 
ties in the West or in other sections of| possible under Federal regulation, to the St. Paul property, 
It is not correct to con-|those who wou!d otherwise suffer with-! following 


the country. 


| Feb. 20, denied that the Public Building 
| Act authorized the purchase of oid build- 
ings such as the St. Paul commercial 
station project. It was limited in au- 
| thority, he said, to the construction of 
| new buildings. 

Mr. New declined to tell the Commit- 
{tee of anything that transpired in ses- 
{sions of the Cabinet but, “never there 
|or anywhere else,” he declared, had he 
|ever charged his former First Assistant, 
| John H. Bartlett, with the responsibility 
of the St. Paul lease. 

After the Committee convened Mr. New 
asked leave to file with it a report of 
the St. Paul investigation rendered by 
Mr. Garritty, a special agent of the 
Department of Justice. A report had 
been used by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of 
Wisconsin, at the hearing on Feb. 19, 
prepared by the same agent criticizing 
the investigations carried on by the Post 
Office inspectors. Mr. New told the Com- 
mittee, in offering his report, that he 


'did not recall ever seeing the report | New, written Oct. 26, 1926. 


used by Senator Blaine. The one he had 
testified to was the one he was sub- 
mitting. 

Senator Blaine brougnt up the question 
of a memorandum prepared by an as- 
| sistant to Mr. Bartlett and entered upon 
}a letter of the late James W. Good to 
Mr. New. The memorandum detailed a 
conference with Mr. New in which he 
ordered the acceptance of the second St. 
Paul lease, minus the cancellation clause, 
to be preparea. 


should be fully informed as to the exact 


not its uses vary from one line of busi- 
ness activity to another and as to what 
|are its economic advantages and dis- 
advantages with respect to each charac- 
|ter of business in which it is used. 
The United States Senate, through 
|the Federal Trade Commission, is con- 
ducting an extensive investigation in the 
public utility field including the holding 
company, as there used. That investi- 
gation will run perhaps for a period of 
three years. The vast quantities of data 
which that investigation has accumu- 


mittee in connection with the data con- 
in this report analyzed in connection 
which would result from its analysis of 


|the data accumulated by the Federal 
Trade Commissicn, other searches of 


utility. 
If Federal regulation of the holding 


second, the pro-|company is necessary, the reasons for|Servations and views on the St. Paul| 
posal under the plan for four systems in| that necessity should be clear, the evils| Project verbally, he said, and did not re-| 
the East to extend those eastern systems/to be remedied should be apparent, and | call taking exception to any recommenda- | 
The| the scope and the limits of desired and| tions or suggestions about purchase or | 


possible Federal 
clearly set forth. 


contro! should be 
Necessary protection 


Asked if the Director of the Budget 
|had called on him regarding the St. Paul 
lease, Mr. New told the Committee that 
jhe had, and declared that the Director 
had been told everything about the 
| matter. 
| “I have here a letter from Gen. Lord 
|written four years after he knew all 
|about the St. Paul lease,” said Mr. New 
|reading a letter in which the former 
Director of the Budget expressed his re- 
gret at the retirement of Mr. New from 
| public office and his appreciation of his 
service to the Government. “Do you think 
Gen. Lord would write a letter like that 
|to a man who had defrauded the Gov- 
ernment?” he asked the Committee. 


Letter Tells of Profits 
Made by Lessor 


The chairman, Senator Blaine, then | 
read from a letter of Gen. Lord to Mr. 
The letter 
estimated the 1922 appraisal of the St. 
Paul property at $450,000 and pointed 
out that the Government was paying an 
annual rental of 26 per cent. Bonds had 
|been issued by the lessor corporation to 
the extent of $700,000 in excess of the 
|valuation, it was noted. The: corpora- 
tion’s rating report for one year showed 
|a profit of $99,332. In 1925 the original 
|lease was renewed without the cancella- 
tion clause for a consideration under 
$800 per year in rental. In this letter 
|the Director of the Budget recommended | 
either purchase or condemnation pro- 
ceedings to acquire the property. | 

“After the receipt of that letter, did 
you take any steps to acquire the St. 
Paul property?” Senator Blaine asked. 

“No, I don’t think I did. That was a| 
kind of formal letter sent me by General | 
Lord. I saw Lord, talked the matter 
over with. him and told him everything 
about it. He had access to all the papers 
and interviewed other people. And 
nearly three years after he wrote me} 
the letter to which I have referred. I 
made no concealments from General 
Lord.” | 


Diego area was expressed by Represen- | 
tatives Vinson (Dem.), of Milledgeville, 
Ga., and Miller (Rep.), of Seattle, Wash., 
who suggested spending additional funds 
in the Puget Sound area to develop fa- 
cilities at Sand Point and Fort Lewis, 
Wash. 


Explaining that he does not favor try- 
ing to establish any additional air sta- 
tions between San Francisco and Seattle 
because “it is hard enough to get Camp 
Kearney,” Admiral Moffett said he ex- 
pected that ultimately the Northern Pa- 
cifie area would be given increased at- 
tention. The Bureau of the Budget, he 
stated, had not favored expenditures for 
development of Sand Point, while the 
recently concluded “acrimonious dispute” 
with the Army over coast defense had | 
made it unwise to attempt to develop a 
naval base at Fort Lewis. 

Mr. Adams Favors Purchase 

“T can’t see how things in southern 
California are approved by the Budget,” 
Mr. Miller declared, “while everything 
north of San Diego is slammed.” 

“You make no effort to have planes 
at both places,” Mr. Vinson observed. 

Purchase of the 1,000 acres is neces- 
sary because at present the Navy is 
forced to lease land in the San Diego 
area to provide facilities for fleet air- 
craft, the Secretary of the Navy, Charles 
Francis Adams, informed the Commit- 
tee in a communication read into the 
record. Some of these auxiliary fields 
must be abandoned in the future, he! 
pointed out. | 

Hearings on the measure will be re-| 
sumed subject to the call of the chair- 
man, Representative Britten (Rep.), of 
Chicago, Il. 


Hearings Postponed 
In Parcel Post Case| 


Proposed Increase Opposed in| 





On Need for Buildings | 
After Senator Blaine called his atten- 
tion to the fact that the public build-| 


The Committee was informed that Mr. | 
New never prepared anything formally | 
| but that he talked with others and con- 
recommended purchase. He} 
t since then his recom-; 
|mendations have been carried out. He} 


replied to General Lord’s request for ob-| 


| 


| condemnation. | 

The witness was asked whether Mr.| 
lessors of | 
had called on him} 
the receipt of Gen. Lord’s| 





clude that all has already happened|out interfering with or placing undue) letter. 


which could take place in acquiring con- 
trol of railroads without the approval of 
the Commission. 


burdens upon legitimate and desirable 
business activity. Formulation of such 
|legislation will require a comprehensive 


“‘He may have done so,” was the reply. | 
“It is the naturul inference that he did.” | 
The Senator from Wisconsin read| 


It is suggested that consideration of |and prolonged sludy by this Committee parts of a memorandum by Mr. New| 
whether or not legislation is necessary|as preparation for the extensive hear-|Yrelative to a Cabinet meeting on Apr. | 


to deal with past acquisitions of rail- 
roads without the Commission’s approval 
may be deferred until the next session 
of the Congress. 


necessary the attempt at its formulation 


would provoke extensive hearings, and) Committee has expended something less| 


| ings. : 
| In conclusion something 
said about the cooperation 


should be 
and 


|called upon for information. While the 


20, 1928, in which the question of leas- | 
ing was brought up. The Secretary of | 


lahor | State, Frank B. Kellogg, the memoran-| embodying tl , } 
This for two reasons: | which have gone into making this report| dum stated, -vas opposed to the St. Paul|as to disposi‘ion of the cuzcs, which are | 
First, if such legislation should be found | and the attitude of those who have been| lease as disadvantageous to the Govern-| summarized as follows: 


| ment, 


From the memorandum it appeared 


the difficult and delicate questions in-|than $50,000 in the preparation of this|that the effect ci the public buildings 


volved would require most careful and 
mature deliberation. The second reason 
is that under the reported proposal to 


* . . . | 
form four systems in eastern territory | have worked frum a few hours in some 


practically all the acquisitions at which 
such legislation would be directed will Lo 
submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in connection with the anpli- 
catiuns for the approval of four proposed 
systems. It is conceivable that as the 
result of these proceedings legis.ation 
looking toward compelling divesture of 
coatrol by any particular interest where 
the Commission had not given its ap- 
proval would be made unnecessary. By 
the time the Congress convenes for the 
next session events will have doubtless 
transpired which will reveal whether or 
not the Congress will have to increase 
the powers of the Commission with ref- 
erence to past acquisitions of control 
about which the Commission has com- 
plained. , 
Other Activities 

The third recommendation is made 
because the Folding company as an 
agency in interstate commerce is not 
confined to railway transportation. In 
fact, the use of the holding company 
has been more varied in other fields. 
Before deciding whether or not to regu- 
late the holding company in certain of 
its uses and/or abuses in interstate com- 
merce, it seems that the committee 


| report, it has cost the companies investi- 
gated in the aggregate several times 
that amount. Employes of companies 


|instances to several weeks in other in- 
stances. Sometimes a large number of 
|}employes would be required to assemble 
the information called for. This vast 
outlay of energy has been made without 
| complaint. The Committee has not found 
|it necessary to issue a subpoeha, The 
reason for this cooperation on the part 
|of those who have been called upon for 
information is to be found: First, in 
ithe broad powers given to the Commit- 
tee by the House of Representatives 
|}under House Resolution 114. Second, 
because it is understood that the Com- 
| mittee, though fair, is determined to 
know the facts. Third, because of the 
}unfailing firmness shown by the chair- 
}man. Fourth, the fact that the high 
officials and leaders of a number of the 
most important companies took the atti- 
|tude that if the activities of their com- 
|panies were impressed with the public 
}interest and if a revelation of their 
|doings would be of assistance to. the 


| 


legislation, full disclosures should be 
made, As a result of this attitude, exam- 
iners were given ready access to the 
files and records of individual com- 
panies, 





bill on the matter of leasing properties 


|sidered and determined not to change 
the then existing state of affairs. 


Hearing Is Adjourned 


Until Formal Notice 

Questioned on whether the lack of 
change affected policy or authority in 
connection with the leases, Mr. New re- 
plied: 

“My policy was to follow out the law 
as it was interpreted to me by the law 
officers.” He designated the solicitor of 
the Post Office Department as one whom 
he had consulted. 
authority was affected, he added, was 
also the opinion ot the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Going then to a letter of May 1, 1928, 
from Gen. Lord to Mr. New, Senator 
Blaine began to read excerpts. Senator 


that Mr. New should not be examined 
on the letter without being shown a copy 
of it. The chairman, however, contin- 
| ued, pointing out that the excerpts he 
read related to the leasing of post office 


Congress in dealing with problems of|sites was a matter of policy and not of 


authority. 

The Committee adjourned until for- 
mal notice, at which time, Senator 
Blaine said, Mr. New will be informed 
so that he might return before it. 





|for the Post Office Department was con- | 


That no change of} 


Hastings (Rep), of Delaware, insisted | 


Petitions Presented I. C. C. 


Hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission upon the Postmaster | 
General’s proposal to revise the rail rates 
on parcel post or fourth class mail mat- 
ter, so as to provide for increased rates 
on short-haul traffic and decreases in| 
long-haul rates, as well as -increased | 
maximum limits for weights and sizes of | 
packages moving via the parcel post, | 
were indefinitely postponed at the close| 
of the Department’s testimony on} 
Feb. 19. 

The postponement was ordered in or- 
der to permit objecting interveners in 
the case sufficient opportunity to in- 
spect statistical and other exhibits filed 
with the Commission by the Post Office 
Department. 

The Department’s revision plan is op-| 
posed by the Raiiway Express Agency, | 
Inc., the Nationa! Council of Business| 
Mail Users, and numerous other com-| 
mercial and indastrial organizations. 


Reports of Examiners 


a careful scrutiny of all of the informa- | 
In this examina- | 


tion elicited thereby. 
tion we have sought to arrive at a con- 


clusion as to the following questions, 


which have been presented in the re- 
rts: 
“(1) Whether the original lease to 


the Government of the Commercial Sta- 


tion Postoffice property, dated Apr. 3, 
1922, was tainted with fraud; 

“(2) Whether -the lease of the same 
premises, executed Mar. 11, 1925, was 
tainted with fraud;” 

After reciting the facts as to ques- 
tion No. 1, which related to the original 
contract to lease made in 1921 during 
a prior administration, they state: 

“We therefore, have concluded that 
thére is no evidence of a taint of fraud 
in connection with the first lease.” 


Agents Report Lack 
Of Fraud Evidence 


After stating the facts to question No. 
2, which related to the supplemental 
lease made in 1925, these Department of 
Justice officers conclude: 

“There is not one syllable of evidence 
in any of the reports which we have ex- 
amined to indicate that there was any 
undue influence, misrepresentation, fraud 
or corruption on the part of anyone con- 
nected with this transaction, acting 
either on behalf of the lessor or on be- 
half of the Government.” 

This may be verified by the original 
records in the case, all of which were 
forwarded to the Department of Justice 
by the Postmaster General early in Jan- 
uary, 1929. 

Every phase of the transaction both 
before and after the making of the sup- 
plemental lease in 1925, as well as the 
original lease, including all papers and 
correspondence, cleared through the of- 
fice of the then First Assistant Postmas- 
ter General, John H. Bartlett. 

I now offer a photostat copy of the 


|full report of these reviewing officers. 
Also, | 


(Filed copy of detailed report.) 
I sent the copy out to Bartlett with this 


| notation: 


Sept. 15, 1928. Bartlett, First Assistant: 
I think this from the Attorney General will 
interest you. Observe that they most com- 
pletely and thoroughly acquit the Post 
Office Department of any failure in this 
matter. 


Appeal for Revocation 


Of Postal Order 


After this report had been made a 
request ca.1e from the owners of the 
Commercial Station building appealing 
to me to revoke the order stopping the 
payment of their rent. This I did not 
do, but made it very clearly understood 
to them that I would stand by that order. 

At the time the 1925 lease was made, 
eliminating the cancelation clause there 
was no prospect in sight of the Govern- 
ment getting from Congress the neces- 
sary funds for putting up a building at 
St. Paul. But shortly after the Grand 


Jury reported it was decided, so far as| 


I could decide it, that there would be 
an insistence on the Government’s hav- 
ing a building at that place. Although 
the Department of. Justice had concluded 
that the charges that fraud and cor- 
ruption were without foundation, the 





In Railway Rate Cases 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on Feb. 21 made public proposed re-| 
ports of its examiners in rate cases,| 
the examiners’ conclusions | 


| 

| 
| No. 23650.—R. E. Weber v. Boston & 
| Albany Railroad. Rates on trap rock, in 
carloads, from Westfield, Mass., to Miller- 
ton and Wingdale, N. Y., and on common 
sand, in carloads, from North Wilbraham, 
| Mass., to the same destinations, found not 
|unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23234 and related cases.—West Coast 
Kalsomine Co. of New Orleans v. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish Railroad. 1, Rates on dry wall 
finish or coating, mortar colors, ground iron 
ore and related articles, in carloads and less 
than carloads, from Goodhope (Norco) New 
|Orleans and Baton Rouge, La., to various 
|interstate destinations found not unreason- 
able. Complaint dismissed. 2. Rates on dry 
earth pigments, in carloads, from East St. 
Louis, Ill., to various interstate destinations 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 3. Rates on dry mortar colors, 
ground iron ore, and ground barytes, in car- 
loads, from Chattanooga, Tenn., to destina- 
ltions in Texas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas 
|found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
| missed. 
| No. 22945 and related cases.—Batesville 
White Lime Co. v. Chicago & Eastern IIlli- 
nois Railway. Rates on bituminous coal, in 
carloads, from mines in southern Illinois and 
western Kentucky to points in Arkansas 
|found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
|scribed and reparation awarded. 

Finance Docket 

Report and order in F. D. No. 3669, au- 
thorizing the Chicago & Western Indiana 
| Railroad Company to issue $228,000 of con- 
| solidated 50-year gold bonds, said bonds to 
| be sold at not less than 89 per cent of par 
and accrued interest, and the proceeds used 
to pay indebtedness and for additions and 
betterments, approved. 








Post Office Department continued to oc- 
cupy these premises without the payment 
of rent, the Postmaster General continu- 
ing to withhold payment in order that 
the Government might not in any way 
be handicapped in its action to acquire 
the property by condemnation. 

In view of this action on my part, the 
lessors did what I very well knew they 
would be compelled to do by instituting 
a suit in the Court of Claims for the 
purpose of recovering the rent. Early 
in January, 1929, I transmitted the ree- 
ords and papers in the case to the De- 
partment of Justice and designated wit- 
nesses to appear there and testify on 
behalf of the Government of the United 
States. 


Defends Mr. Burleson’s 


Part in Transaction 

Thus the action in two judicial tribu- 
nals—the Federal Court at St. Paul in 
the condemnation proceedings, and the 
United States Court of Claims for the 
collection of the rent, afforded every 
possible opportunity to 
fraud or corruption in connection with 
the lease. I am thoroughly convinced 
that there never was anything of a cor- 
rupt or fraudulent character about the 
St. Paul Commereial Station lease. 

Criticism of it started long before I 
became Postmaster General and was 
therefore, of course, directed against 


| 


| action than the man on Mars. 


develop any 


St. Paul meeting was held. I quote: 

Postmaster General Harry S. New, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Things are shaping up here 
rather satisfactorily I think stop Had what 
amounted to quite a public hearing with 
some 50 people present stop Your idea was 
generally well received stop We do not ad- 
vise resuming payment on lease at present 
stop Will explain fully when I return 
(Signed) Bartlett First Assistant. 

Observe, he says “your idea,” mean- 
ing mine. I had already made it very 
clear to the owners of the building that 
I would not revoke the order to stop 
| payment of rent. At no time after the 
issuance of that order did I have the 
slightest intention of revoking it. 

As a matter of law condemnation pro- 
|ceedings must be inaugurated by the 
Treasury Department. I do not recall 
whether I had ever mentioned the matter 
to the Secretary of the Treasury or not. 
Probably not. But I did have in my own 
mind the thought’ of getting a new build- 
ing for St. Paul and I did know that the 
site on which the Commercial Station 
project was located had peculiar and even 
conspicuous advantage for the location, 
particularly from the viewpoint of the 


| Post Office Department, and I knew fur- 


ther that the one and only way te get 
the property required for a building that 
would meet their needs was through con- 
demnation proceedings and this is ex- 
actly what has been since done. I had 
no more idea of forestalling grand jury 
On the 
contrary, as a matter of established fact, 
I had done everything in the world I 
could do in the way of inquiry and inves- 
tigation to ascertain if there was a rea- 
son for any such further action. The 
prosecuting officers of the Department of 
Justice found that there was none. 


Denies He Sought 
Mr. Fesler’s Removal 


Reference has been made here to an in- 
terview that I had with John K. Fesler 
in which Mr. Bartlett intimated that 
Fesler had seught to explain the method 
he intended to employ to prosecute crim- 
inal action, especially against Mr. Good 
and myself. Mr. Bartlett said to you, 
“Fesler had stated pretty badly what 
he thought was the case and just how he 
intended to cope with the criminal action, 
whatever it was.” Then Bartlett added, 
‘I don’t think I grasped. it, although I 


[Continued on Page 11, Column 1.] 


Intensified Study 
On Radio Planned 


Bill Authorizing Research 
Awaits President’s Signature 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
stations, he said. Dr. George K. Burgess, 
Director of the Bureau, explained that 
the $147,000 authorization would cover 
land, structures, and special equipment 
for a transmitting station and for a re- 
ceiving station to be used in radio work 
of the Bureau. Both stations would be 
in the vicinity of the District of Colum- 
bia, but the character of the work to be 
done is such that the two stations must 
be located away from the Bureau and 
at some distance from each other. 

The work for which these additional 
facilities are needed, he explained, in- 
cludes the study of the variations which 
radio waves undergo in transit between 
the transmitter and the receiver, the 
transmission of standard radio frequen- 
cies, and transmission of special signals 
as an auxiliary to the Bureau’s develop- 
ment work on uses of radio in aviation, 
and for other experimental purposes. 

Reasons for Work 


The reasons for the work, continued 
the Director, can be readily understood 
when it is realized that radio “has al- 
ready reached such widespread use that 
space is crowded with it.” Transmitting 
and receiving equipment has _ been 
brought to a high degree of perfection, 
Additional uses and more satisfactory 
service for these uses already established 
seem to depend largely on attaining 
more precise control of frequencies and 
more complete knowledge of the way in 
which radio waves are transmitted 
through space and of their characteris- 
tics as received,” he declared, adding that 
the projects for which the two proposed 
stations would serve are intended to 
meet these needs. 


“The studies most urgently needed on 





the deal made by the Burleson adminis-| received radio waves have to do with 


tration. 
that I believe both Mr. Burleson and his 
assistant were entirely honest in the 
matter. Nobody has ever sought 


I have said to you and repeat|fading, one of the most serious limita- 


tions on broadcasting; changes in direc- 
tion, of great importance in navigation 


to|of ships and aircraft; and the behavior 


deny that the rental paid was high, but|of short waves (high frequencies),” he 


the contract was made in a day of high 
prices. 


Again I say, call Mr. Koons. d 
'If there was anything really wrong or|service, Dr. Burgess said there would 


added. 
Concerning the standard frequency 








ships, upon payment of an additional 
sum that they be converted into barges. 
In the case of the “Lake Shawano,” the 
Board has agreed to permit the Ford 
Company to convert the vessel to a diesel 
ship upon payment of this additional 
purchase price. The vessel is a steel 
cargo steamer of approximately 3,300 
dead-weight tons. 

The following agreements filed in com- 
pliance with section 15 of the Shipping 
Act of 1916 have been approved by the 
Shipping Board: 

Agreements Approved 

Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., with 
Dollar Steamship Lines, Inc., Ltd.: 
Through billing arrangement covering 


|shipments of canned pineapple from 


Hawaiian Islands to North Atlantic 
ports of call of Luckenbach. Through 
rate and apportionment thereof are to 
be as set forth in the agreement. In- 
bound State toll at San Francisco is to 
be deducted from the through rate, while 
outbound toll and drayage charges are 
to be absorbed by Luckenbach. 

Munson Steamship Line with Western 
Ocean Steamship Corp.: Arrangement for 
through shipments from River Plate 
ports to St. Thomas and St. Croix, Vir- 
gin Islands, with transhipment at New 
York. Through rates under the agree- 
ment are to be based upon competitive 
rates charged by other carriers in the 
trade and are to be apportioned 60 per 
cent to Munson and 40 per cent to West- 
ern Ocean, the cost of transhipment at 
New York to be divided in the same 
ratio. 

Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd., with Pan- 
ama Pacific Line: Agreement for through 
movement of shipments of canned goods 
and dried fruit from Pacific Coast ports 
of call of Panama Pacific Line to des- 
ignated Mediterranean and Black Sea 
ports with transhipment at New York. 
Through rates are to be based on di- 
rect line conference rates and are to be 
apportioned equally between the two 
lines, each of which is to assume one- 
half the cost of transhipment. 

Panama Mail Steamship Co. with El- 
der Dempster & Co., Ltd.: Arrangment 
for through movement of shipments 
from West African ports to United 
States Pacific Coast ports with tran- 
shipment at New York. Rates to be 
charged under the agreement are to be 
the current through rates and are to 
be divided equally between the lines, 
each of which is to assume one-half the 
cost of transhipment. 

Billing Arrangement 

Prince Line, Ltd., American South 
African Line, Clan Line Steamers, Ltd., 
Ellerman & Bucknall Steamship Co., 
Union Castle Line and R. P. Houston 
Co. with Quaker Line: Through billing 
arrangement covering movement of 
shipments from United States Pacific 
Coast ports to designated South and 
East African ports, with transhipment 
at New York. Through rates are to be 
as set forth in the agreement and are 
to be apportioned on the basis of 60- per 
cent to the Quaker Line and 40 per cent 
to the on-carrying South African line. 
Cost of transhipment at New York is to 


be absorbed by Quaker Line out of its * 


proportion of the through rate. 

Cancellation of the following agree- 
ment was also approved: The agreement 
was between Canadian National Steam- 
ships and Shepard Steamship Co. and 
provided for through movement of 
shipments from Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia to Vancouver and Victoria, 
B. C., with transhipment at San Fran- 
cisco. This agreement was approved by 
the Board Oct. 30, 1929. Request for 
cancellation of this agreement is pre- 
sented because of discontinuance of serv- 
ice to San Francisco by the Canadian 
National Steamships. 


Value of Texas Railroad 
Is Set by Commission 


The Texas State Railroad was finally 
valued by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission at $628,202, on its wholly owned 
and used properties, as of June 30, 1917 
it was announced Feb. 20 by report and 
order in Valuation Docket No. 567. 


be two additional transmitters, one of 
20,000 watts and one of 10,000 watts. 
Not only would this proposed service af- 
ford broadcasting and other stations a 
continuous standard for checking or for 
direct control of their frequency, but it 
would contribute greatly to the elimina- 
tion of interference, stated Dr. Burgess. 

“This service will put a means of syn- 
chronization at the disposal of the newly 
arising art of television,” said he. “It 
will also for the first time make ene - 
ously available an accurate standar te 
the precise measurement of time. he 
frequency of both the carrier wave and 
the modulation will be controlled di- 
rectly by the Bureau’s fundamental 
standard.” 
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Radio Channels 
For Airport Use 
Are Reallocated 


Revision Said Necessary to 
Provide Adequate Ground 
To Plane and Point to 
Point Contact 


The aircraft allocation order, under | 
which specific frequencies are set aside 
for use of established air transports and 
for itinerant planes, to provide ground- 
to-plane, and point-to-point communica- 
tion between airports, was amended_by 
the Federal Radio Commission on Feb. 
19, to meet conditions which have arisen 
since the original plan was adopted. The | 
amendments to the order (General Order | 
99 as amended), follow in full text: 

1. With regard to the frequency 278} 
kilocycles, change section 7 to read as} 
follows: 

“278 kilocycles, airport frequency. 
Calling and working frequency from all 
ground stations to aircraft. Power not) 
to exceed 15 watts. To be required for} 
all ground stations after Sept. 1, 1931. | 
Aeronautical stations licensed to use this | 
frequency are required to provide serv-| 
ice, without discrimination, for all and| 
any aircraft.” 

2. By deleting that portion of section 
12 which refers to “Atlantic Coastal | 
Chain and Feeders (Orange)” and sub- | 
stituting therefor the following: | 

(a) Eastern Continental Chain and 
Feeders (Green) with routes to be in-| 
dicated on map in conformity with sec- | 
tion 12 ef General Order No. 99, and | 
frequency assignments as follows: 

Eastern Continental Chain and Feed- 
ers (Green): 

Mobile Service, Available for Aircraft 
and Aeronautical Stations: 3,070 kilo- 
cycles, unlimited hours; 3,076 kilocycles, 
unlimited hours; 5,690 kilocycles, day 
only. 

Fixed Service: The primary use shall 
be for the relay of messages destined 
for or originating on aircraft and relat- 
ing to the actual aviation needs of the 
users and on condition that no interfer- 
ence is caused to mobile services—2,662 
kilocycles, unlimited hours; 4,164 kilo- 
cycles, unlimited hours; 6,305 kilocycles, 
day only; 6,320 kilocycles, day only; 
8,015 kilocycles, day only. 





(b) Southern International Chain and; 


Feeders (Orange) with routes to pe in- 
dicated on map in conformity with sec- 
tion 12 of General Order No. 99 and fre- 
quency assignments as follows: | 
" Southern International Chain 
Feeders (Orange): 

Mobile service available for aircraft 


and 


|The company admitted liability for the 


‘the means of determining the duration 


PuBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 
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Supreme Court Review Asked 
In Extended Life Policy Cases 





Questions Involve Inclusion o 
And Date of Coverage; Ano 


f Double Indemnity Benefits 
ther Case Contests Validity 


Of Arbitration Clause in Minnesota Fire Policy 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States has been asked to review a deci- 
sion of the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit in 
which it was held that under a Missouri | 
statute extended term insurance follow- 
ing the lapse of a life insurance policy 
includes a provision for double indem- 
nity in case of accidental death (V U. S. 


Daily, 3232). The case is that of New 
York Life Insurance Co. v. Rositzky, 
No. 736. 


The contract provided that after the 
payment of three annual premiums, the 
cash surrender value of the policy, in} 
case of lapse, would be applied to ex-| 
tend the “face of the policy,” but with- 
out the double indemnity benefit, the| 
petitioner states in its brief, | 

While the extended insurance was in| 
force the insured was killed accidentally. 





face value of the policy but denied lia- | 
bility for the double indemnity benefit. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals held that | 
the nonforfeiture law of Missouri re- 
quired the application of the reserve or 
surrender valu2 of the policy to the ex- | 
tension not mercly of the face of the} 
policy, as the parties agreed, the brief | 
stated, but also of the additional bene-| 
fit for accidental death. This was to! 
be done, the court ruled, by applying 
the reserve to extend the insurance as 
far as might be at the published annual 
rates of the petitioner or other insurers 


of the insured. | 
The insur2r contends that the mor- 
tality table mentioned in the statute =| 


of the extended insurance is a table of 
life risks and not accident risks. Lifé 
insurance with provisions for additional 
benefits in case of accidental death were 
unknown when this statute was enacted, 
it is stated. 

Such a construction as the Circuit 








State Jurisdiction 
In Drowning Case 


Upheld in California 


/Compensation Suit Involved | 
Barge Captain Who Fell 
From Wharf and Was! 





and aeronautical stations: 3,070 kilocy- 
cles, unlimited hours; 3,076 kilocycles, 
unlimited hours; 5,405 kilocycles, day 
only: Miami, Fla., and Brownsville, Tex., 
and other stations south of these loca- 
tions. Not available for aircraft. 5,690 
kilocycles, day only; 8,650 kilocycles, 
unlimited hours: Available only for as- 
signment to aircraft and to be used only 
when operating south of Miami, Fila., 
and Brownsville, Tex. 

Fixed service. The primary use shall 
be for the relay of messages destined 
for or originating on aircraft and relat- 
ing to the actual aviation needs of the 
users and on condition that no interfer- 
ence is caused to mobile services: 2,662 
kilocycles, unlimited hours, also avail- 


able for mobile service; 4,164 kilocycles, | 


unlimited hours; 6,305 kilocycles, day 
only; 6,320 kilocycles, day only; 8,015 
kilocycles, day only. 


Mr. New Defends Lease 


Of St. Paul Post Office Site 


am a lawyer.” Of course he didn’t grasp 
it. As related by Mr. Fesler in that 
interview, Solomon couldn’t have under- 
stood it. The man was in a very highly 
nervous state and very much excited. 
For Mr. Fesler’s own sake, rather than 
for any other reason, I ended the inter- 
view. The whole incident caused me 
to make some inquiry concerning Mr. 
Fesler and from. entirely personal 
sources I learned that he was receiving 





, compensation from the Veterans’ Bureau 









(> 


for nerve shock. The papers in that 
case are undoubtedly at the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau. They are not available to me but 
they are to this Committee and I very 
respectfully request that they be sub- 
poenaed here in order that the Com-|} 
mittee may advise itself as to the facts | 


in this case. | on 


Then Bartlett told you that I had) 
brought about, or sought to bring about | 
Mr. Fesler’s removal as Deputy District | 
Attorney. I did absolutely nothing of | 
the kind. When I saw that such a state- | 
ment had been made, I immediately | 
wired the United States District -\ttor- | 
ney at St. Paul, Lewis L. Drill, asking | 
him to make a thorough search of his | 
files and see if they contained any in-| 
structions to anybody that I had sought} 
either about Fesler’s removal or Mr. | 
Drill’s failure to reappoint him. I tele-| 
phoned this telegram to the Western | 
Union office for transmittal and neg-| 
lected to keep a copy, but if the Com- 
mittee wants it, it is, of course, at your 
disposal upon application at the Western 
Union office. 

I file herewith Mr. Drill’s reply: 

St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 7, 1931, 

Harry S. New, Washington, D. C.: 

Have seen statement you meationed in 
press. Publicly denied same yesterday. All 
assistants my predecessor including Fes- 
ler, tendered resignation opening day my 
term. I accepted Fesler’s resignation im- 
mediately based solely on my own decision 
previously made. Neither yourself or any 
othér person in any Department of the 
Government made any such suggestion or 
request. Quite sure the voluminous files 
do not contain any reference to this subject 
and if so I have never seen any such. 

(Signed) Drill, United States Attorney. 

I also wrote to the Attorney Gen- 
eral as follows: 





Feb. 9, 1931 

My dear Mr. Attorney General: The 
statement having been made before a Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate to the 
effect that I had recommended the removal 
of John K. Fesler as a Deputy United States 
District Attorney at St. Paul, Minn,, some- 
time during the Winter or Spring of 1928, 
I respectfully request that you cause dili- 
gent search to be made both by recourse 
to the files of your Department and in- 
quiry of those who were at or near that 
time in position to know anything of this, 
and inform me whether there is in the files 
any such recommendation from me or if 
anyone there has any knowledge of my 
having preferred any request for Mr. Fes- 

r’s removal by any other method. 

(Signed) Harry S. New. 

I also present the Attorney General’s | 
reply, which dated Feb, 16, 1931, is as 
follows: , 

Hon. Harry 8. New, Edgemoor, Md,: | 

Dear General New: In response to your | 





| December and for the year 1930, as re- 


Drowned 





State of California: 
Sacramento, Feb. 20. 


Where the evidence in a workmen’s 
compensation case is such that the In- 
dustrial Accident Commission is war- 
ranted in concluding that a barge cap- 
tain slipped from a wharf and was 
drowned just prior to the time he in- 
tended to board his ship, the injury is 
within State jurisdiction rather than ad- 
miralty, the State Supreme Court has 
recently held. 

Jurisdiction of the State Commission 
was based on the ground that the act 
which gave rise to the cause of action 
took place on the land, the court said. 
In sustaining this view, the court said 
that the captain had been standing on 
a wharf intending to board the barge 
| which was tied there. There was no evi- 
dence that he had boarded the vessel 
| before he fell into the water or that he 
had even taken hold of the stanchions 
of the ship in order to climb onto it. 
| Rule Explained 
| The rule in such cases, it was ex- 
| plained, is that where an injury is ini- 
|tiated and consummated on land, it 
|comes within the State jurisdiction even 
| though death occurs in navigable waters 
|of the United States. 

The Commission’s ruling that death 
|} occurred in the course of employment 
j also was sustained. It appears that the 
captain had gone to the barge to sleep 
| there during the night in order to arise 
}early and direct its departure the next 
morning. The court held that if an em- 
| ploye is required to live or board on the 
| premises of his employer, either by the 
terms of his contract or the necessities 
of the work, an injury received while 
the premises may be compensable 
although the employe is not at work at 
the time of the injury. The case was 
entitled Union Oil Co. v. Industrial Ac- 
cident Commission et al. 

aapadidn casas daaidinaeaidcaimaasancachdhemakaiaasaesaeati es an os 


letter of F.b. 9, 1931, addressed to the 
Attorney General, I have to advise that 
the Department has made an exhaustive 
search of all of its files and records and 
has not been able to find any letter from 
you requesting that the Department con- 
sider dismissing former Assistant United 
States Attorney John K, Fesler in the Dis- 
trict of Minnesota, nor have we been able 
to find any letter from you even suggest- 
ing the desirability of dispensing with Mr. 
Fesler’s services. 

No official of the Department at that time 
in the service remembers any request from 
you for Mr. Fesler’s removal. Sincerely 





| 





| yours. (Signed) Charles P. Sisson, Assist- 


ant Attorney General. 

I think that fairly well disposes of 
that story. Since all of these things have 
transpired the Government has taken the 
property by condemnation. It has never 
paid a nickel rent on the building since 
I ordered payment ‘stopped now three 
years ago, and I am also informed that 
in the legal proceedings since filed in the 
courts no evidence of fraud has been de- 
veloped. 

Gentlemen of the Committee, I have 
sought to give you a succinct and, of 
course, truthful statement of the facts 
herein treated of, omitting nothing so 
far as my memory serves. The fore- 
going is a true story of all these things 
to the very best of my recollection, I 
know of nothing I can add to it. 


Western Union Reports 
Decrease in 1930 Earnings 


Current earnings of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company for the month of 





ported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission, were made public Feb. 20 by 

the Commission. The statement of earn- 
ings follows in full text: 

Month of Lecembder: 1930 1929 
Total oper. rev. .. $10,572,481 $12,087,894 
Net oper. rev. 1,964,200 1,968,514 
Net oper. income , 1,567,515 1,698,867 

Twelve months: | 





Total oper. rev... 130,581,858 145,667,196 
Net oper, rev. 19,986,787 25,864,641 
Net oper. income . 15,326,641 20,514,139 





Court of Appeals inas adopted is illogical, 
the insurer informs the Supreme Court, 
because it shortens the period of ex- 


tended insurance and would be unjust 
to those who die between the expiration 


|of the shorter term and the full term 


(eliminating) accidental death benefits. 
_The Supreme Court also has been‘pe- 
titioned for a writ of certiorari to the 


| United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
|for the Fourth Circuit to review a deci- 
|sion holding that extended term insur- 


ance under the ronforfeiture provisions 
of a lapsed insurance policy becomes 
effective on the anniversary of the date 


|of issue of the policy rather than the 
| date on which premiums were payable 


(V U.S. Daily 2649). The case is en- 
titled Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
v. Harvey, No. 717. 

The petitioner explained that under 
the construction placed upon the policy 
by the circuit court the extended in- 
surance was in furce at the time of the 
insured’s death, whereas if this insur- 
ance began to run from the date the 
last unpaid prersium was due it had ex- 
pired a few days before the policy- 
holder died. 

The policy in question, it is argued, 
expressly provided that the extended 
term should begin to run from the date 
to which premiums had been paid, and 
the circuit erred in holding that provi- 
sions of the policy relating to incon- 


for similar insurance at the then age | testability and suicide affected or con- 


trolled the date from which extended 
term insurance should commence. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


definite and free from doubt, and not 
susceptible to two interpretations.” 
Other questions presented are whether 
or not a dividend payable in cash on the 
| date the unpaid premium was due could 
|have been used by the company to in- 
crease the policy value or reducing the 
amount of indebtedness thereon, and 
whether the retention of a payment of 
$40 intended for use i 
reinstatement of the licy waived the 
insurer’s right to compliance with con- 
ditions prescribed for reinstatement. 
An appeal io the Supreme Court of 
the United States has been filed by a 
Wisconsin mutual fire insurance com- 
;pany from a decision of the Minnesota 


of the compulsory arbitration require- 
| ment in the statutory standard fire in- 
surance policy of Minnesota. (V U. S. 
| Daily 3302). The case is that of Hard- 
ware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Wisconsin v. The Glidden Co. et al., 
No. 665. 


In its jurisdictional statement the ap- 
pellant contends that s interpreted by 
the Supreme Court of Minnesota an 
award rendered under the statute is con- 
clusive, no right of appeal being re- 
served or any revisory jurisdiction being 
vested in the courts of the State. The 
| effect of the stacute in the instant case, 
it is argued, is to deny all recourse to 
the courts “with respect to the all-im- 
portant feature cf the amount of loss 
and damage which, in the ordinary case, 
is tantamount to the determination of 
lilability.” 

The appellant does not question the 
right of the States to prescribe stand- 


contesting the right to make “the ascer- 
tainment of the amount of loss and dam- 
age under such contract by arbitration 
or appraisal compuisory,” denying the 
right of ordinary recourse in the courts. 





In this case, 11 was explained, the in-| 


surers declined to submit a disputed loss 
to arbitration. Under the statute the 
insured appointed an arbitrator and, 


upon the insurers’ failure to do so, made | 
application to a focal judge for the ap-| 
pointment of an umpire, whose award| 
_The terms of the policy were not am-|as to the amouni of loss was accepted | 
biguous, the petitioner stated, and those| as conclusive by the trial court and State| the Dothan campaign? 
relative to term insurance are “positive, 


Supreme Court. 


connection with | 


| Supreme Court upholding the validity | 


ard forms of insurance policies, but is| 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony Feb. 5 by W. J. 
Baldwin, former publicity director 
of the Alabama Power Company, 
appearing as a witness in the in- 
vestigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission into activities of powcr 
and gas utilities was begun in the 
issue of Feb. 20 and proceeds as 
follows: ; 
Q. Did you write him about sending 
out publicity matter from Washington 
in connection with Muscle Shoals? A. 
Yes, sir, I did. 

Q. Did you write to him or he to you 
regarding interviewing Members of Con- 


Power Companies’ bid? A. No, sir. 

Q. Did the Alabama Power Company 
employ any speakers during the time 
you were in charge of the publicity 
work? A. I can’t say that we employed 
speakers, Judge. We had men in our 
organization who did that kind of work. 

Q. Regular employes of the company 
who had other duties, or whose princi- 
pal duties were in other directions? A. 
Yes, sir; they had other duties. 

Q. Did you take any part in any of 


for the acquisition of municipally owned 
or municipally operated electric plants 
in Alabama? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In connection with what ones; name 
them, please? A. Dothan and Athens. 

Q. What did you do in connection with 
the Athens campaign? A. I handled the 
advertising. 





Q. Is that all? A. Yes, sir, that is all. 
Q. What did you do in connection with 
A. I handled the 
| advertising. 


the contests or efforts that were made} 


gress in connection with the Associated | 
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Insurance 


Activities of Utility in Ala bama 
In Publicity Field Described 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Releases Sent to Various Newspapers by the 
Alabama Power Company 








Q. Since 1923 has the Alabama Power 
Company, through you or through any- 
one else to your knowledge, spent any 
money in connection with the nomina- 
tion or election of United States Cena- 
tors, or President or Vice President of 
the United States? A. Not that I 
know of. 


Q. Did the Alabama Power Company, } 
either directly or indirectly, through you | 


or anyone to your knowledge, use any 
money in the recent Senatorial campaign 
in the State of Alabama? A,Ilhave no 
knowledge of any. 

Q. Did you disburse any money of any 
kind in connection with that campaign 
from or for the Alabama Power Com- 
pany? A.I did not. 

Q. You made no payment to anyone 
in connection with that election? A. 
did not. 

Q. I suppose you got the publicity re- 
leases of the N. E. L. A. regularly, did 
you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did vou circulate them in the State 
in any way? A.I don’t recall ever hav- 
ing circulated any of it. 


Requests Received 
From All Over Nation 


Q. During your connection with the 
Alabama Power Company did you dis- 


{tribute any pamphlets or books in the 


schools of Alabama ? 

A. No, sir, I did not, except on re- 
quest from the schools. 

Q. What kind of papers or documents 
did you circulate or put in the schools 
on request? A. Judge, I don’t recall. We 
had quite a few requests ona variety of 
subjects. I don’t remember, 


Q. Do you recall sending to the schools | 





Applications Just Filed 
For Wireless Licenses 


Applications for wireless permits just 
received by the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion. have beem made public by the Com- 
mission as follows: 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

KGJW, Pan American Airways,  Ine., 
Brownsville, Tex.; WKDL, Miami, Fla., con- 
struction permit for new transmitters on 
3,070, 5,405, 5.690, 4,164, 6,305, 6320, 8,015, 
12,220, 278, 2,662 kc., 350 and 200 w., aero- 
| nautical and Point-to-point aeronutical 
| Service. 

Bell Telephome Laboratories, Ine . 
plane N(C-952-V, 
3,106 ke., 50 w. 

Pacific Air Transport, Inc, licemse for 
aircraft on 3,106, 3,160, 3,166, 3172, 3,178, 
5,570, 5,660 ke., 50 watts. 

Jenkins Laboratories, Inc, Silver Spring, 
Md., new construction permit for 1,604 ke, 
500 w., experimental service, 
nnn nnn 


outside of Alabama any pamphlets or 
documents of amy kind? A, Yes, sir. We 
had requests from schools practically 
over the entire Nation. 

Q. How did these people that made 
the requets know that you had this ma- 
| terial available ? A. I don’t know, Judge, 

Q. Did you make it known im some 
way that you had the material? A. No, 
sir, I did not. 

Q. What is the general nature of your 
| duties no wim the Commonwealth and 

Southern Corporation? A.I serve in 
an advisory capacity to the publicity men 

in the Southern Group of the Common- 
wealth and Southern Corporation. 

Q. That comprises a number of com- 
panies? A. Im six States, 

Q. Do these States have information 
| bureaus? A. Judge, I don’t think a 
State in our group has an information 
bureau today. 

Q. The Alabama Power Company paid, 
| did it not, fox the printing of advertise- 
ments carrying the signatures of various 
chambers of commerce in the State of 
Alabama? A. Yes, sir; three or four. 
| Q.Andin some instances the fact that 

the Alabama Power Company paid for 
printing these advertisements was dis- 


on Air. 
license for aircraft on 





[Continued on Page 12, Columen 4.] 
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NEMPLOYMENT is ended by_ giving 
people employment. Right now you can 
do two things to help.They are your oppor- 
tunity—for to do them is to help friends, 
neighbors, fellow citizens. They are your 
privilege—for to do them is to create added 
insurance for keeping your own job. 


Your Duty as a Citizen 


Help your local government to hasten useful 
public works, to speed up appropriations, to 
cut red tape. Attend all community meetings 
for creating employment. Assure your local 
officials that you are behind them in all efforts 


A quick way out 


to provide employment through organized ac- 
tivity. Subscribe if you can, to local relief for 
unemployed. THIS IS SOUND CITIZENSHIP. 


Your Opportunity as an Individual 
Give all the employment you can. If you 
have the money— start jobs of house-paint- 
ing, carpentry, repairs, additions to your 
property. There are many things to be done, 
and now is a good time to do them, as you 
are buying material at very favorable prices. 
THIS IS SOUND INVESTMENT OF YOUR 
MONEY—AND SOUND PATRIOTISM. 


Put a Neighbor to work 


100 
Jobs 


ERE are 100 jobs. 

Not all are prac- 

tical at this time. But 

give the jobs you can— 

today—and add others 

as soon as weather 
permits, 


tanks 
Rehang windows 


Construction, Repairs 
and Painting 


(a) Inside the House 


1 Repair furniture 
2 Reupholster 
furniture 
3 Refinish furniture 
4 Recover mat- 
tresses, etc. 
5 Stain floors 
6 Varnish floors 
7 Lay Linoleum 
8 Build shelves 
9 Build bookcases 
10 Build cupboards 
11 Construct new 
partitions 
12 Construct wood 
boxes, ete. 


Repair walls 


Renovate plumbing 
Renovate water 
supply system 
Rebuild water 


Reglaze broken 
windows 

Renovate electric 
light system 
Install new electric 
outlets 

Clean chimneys 
Paint woodwork 
Refinish picture 
frames 

Paint stair treads 
Repair locks 
Replace broken 
hardware 

Repair luggage 
Construct sun 
parlor 

Construct sleeping 
porch 

Mend cellar 
stairway 
Whitewash cellar 
Whitewash out- 
buildings 

Install curtain rods 
Repair shades 
Insulate attic 
Clean grease traps 
Rebuild coal bins 


Paper walls 
Paint walls 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 


Patch roof 


Paint trim 


strips 
54 
55 
doors 
56 
57 
buildings 
58 
59 
boxes 


69 
70 


40 Paint cement floor 


(b) Outside the House 


Reshingle roof 
Repair fences 
Paint fences 
Paint house 


Mend shutters 
Paint shutters 
Mend gutters 
Mend leaders 
Repair siding 
Point brickwork 
Renew weather- 


Repair garage 
Rehang garage 


Heat garage 
Construct out- 


Construct sheds 
Build window 


Repair footboards 
Build clothes reel 
Grade terrace, etc. 
Build concrete walks 
Build brick walks 
Move young trees 
Cut down brush 
Plow garden 
Renew sewage dis- 
posal system 

Mend cellar doors 
Repair flashing 


and 


71 
72 
73 
74 


Clean out cellar 
Disinfect cellar 
Clean out attic 
Clean out store- 
rooms 

Wash floors 
Polish floors 
Wash windows 
Clean woodwork 
Clean wallpaper 
Wash ceilings 
Wash clothes 
Iron clothes 
Wash household 
linen 

Iron household 
linen 

Polish metalware 
Beat rugs 

Shovel snow 

Tidy up yard 
Wash and polish 
automobile 

Clean shoes daily 


Run errands 
Sew and mend 
clothes 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 


Deliver packages 
Bring up coal 
Wash dishes 

Care for children 


Arthur Woods, Chairman 


1 
President Hoover’s Emergency Committee for Employment 
Washington, D. C. 


Cleaning, Washing 


Persenal Services 


Saw and pile wood 


Press outer clothes 
Darn stockings, etc, 


Act as companion 


j 
1 
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f 
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Towa Legislature 
Asked to Reduce 
Appropriations 


Governor Says No New 
Sources of Revenue 


Should Be Added Simply 
For More Expenditures | 


——— | 
| 


State of Iowa: | 
Des Moines, Feb. 20. | 

In a special message to the Iowa Leg- 
islature Feb. 17 Governor Dan W, Tur- 
ner told that body that appropriations | 
must be definitely reduced and that no} 
new sources of revenue should be added | 
simply for the purpose of raising addi- | 
tional money to be spent. { 

His special message follows in full! 
text: 

In my inaugural 
to you what I believe to be a strong) 
conviction with the people of Iowa re-| 
garding taxation and the expenditure of | 
public money. I gathered this informa- | 
tion from personal contact with the peo- 
ple in every section of our State. In 
that message I said to you: 

“The day of retrenchment is at hand. 
Not. a dollar should be appropriated out 
of the State treasury unless deemed by | 
you indispensable in carrying on the 
State’s business. Every demand on the 
State treasury should be rejected unless 
backed by reasons based on necessity.” 

I feel it imperative on me by reason 
of some proposed legislation to again 
bring the subject of economy in pub- 
lic expenditures to your attention. 

No appropriation should be made, in- 
creasing a public expenditure unless it 
can be positively shown that the in- 
crease is saved by retrenchment in an- 
other direction. The askings this year 


message I brought } 


are more than in any past session. As 
a matter of sound public policy, the 
appropriations must be definitely re- 


duced. 


Furthermore no new sources of rev- 
enue should be added simply for the 
purpose of raising additional money to 
be spent. If new sources of revenue 
are found by you the revenue so de- 
rived should replace revenue now de-| 
rived from direct taxation. This ap-| 
plies not only to the proposed income | 
tax but to all other forms of new taxes 
to the end that the burden of taxation 
may be equalized, with expenditures re- 
duced, rather than increased. 

The people not only expect, but 
demanding that these principles be 
plied in our conduct of government 
I ask that in all your deliberations 
keep them in mind. 


are 
ap- 
and 
you 


Pere Marquette Line 
Planning Bond Issue 


Proceeds to Reimburse Treas- 
ury and Meet Expenses 


The Pere Marquette Railway applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Feb. 20 for authority to issue and sell 
$8,000,000 of First Mortgage 412 per 
cent gold bonds, series-C, and to nomi- 
nally issue $6,386,000 of bonds of the 
same series. (Finance Docket No. 
8686). 

No arrangement has yet been made 
for the sale of the $8,000,000 of bonds, 
but negotiations are now underway with 
bankers, and the bonds will be sold, sub- 
ject to the Commission’s approval, at 
the best price obtainable. 

Proceeds from the sale will be used 
to reimburse the carrier's treasury for 
expenditures heretofore made and not 
otherwise capitalized, for additions and 
betterments to the carriers lines of rail- 
road and for acquisition of stock in 
other companies. 





Protection Proposal 
For Bank Depositors 


County Would Guarantee 
Funds in West Virginia 





State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Feb. 20. 

Creation of county banking units in 
counties of less than 40,000 population 
to guarantee against loss of money on 
deposit in guaranteed banks is proposed 
in a bill before the Senate Committee ‘on 
Banks and Corporations. 

Introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Thomas J. Davis (Rep.), of Ritchie 
County, the bill provides that the county 
units, to be composed of the clerk of 
the circuit court, members of the county 
court, the clerk of the county court, the 
sheriff, the assessor and the county su- 
perintendent of schools, would be au- 
thorized to pledge the taxation assets of 
the county to guarantee against loss of 
money on deposit in a chosen bank “up 
to 80 per cent of the total deposit of 
each individual.” 

One bank would be chosen as a guar- 
antee bank for each 10,000 population. 
The guaranteed banks would be required 
to give the county title to all assets, in- 
cluding the right of assessing share- 
holders, as a pledge to the county as 
surety for assuming the guarantee, the 
bill stipulates. 


Higher Rate on Small Loans 
Is Favored in New Jersey 


State of New Jersey: 

Trenton, Feb. 20. 
Continuance of the present small loan 
interest rate of 142 per cent a month is 
declared by State Banking Commissioner 
Frank H. Smith to present the probabil- 


ity of driving licensed small loan oper- | 


ators out of business in New Jersey. 


Should that situation develop, Mr. 


Smith said, the State would be faced by | 


a condition similar to that prior to the 
passage of the Small Loan Act in 1914, 
and borrowers would be left to the mercy 
of unlicensed sharks. 

The statement by Mr, Smith was in 
explanation of his endorsement of a bill 
(S. 209) now before the Legislature to 
increase the rate to 2% per cent a 
month, The question raised by the 
measure, he asserted, is whether is 
worth while to retain the small loan asi- 
ness in New Jersey. An act of the 1929 
Legislature, effective Feb, 15, 1930, re- 
duced the small loan interest rate from 
3 per cent a month to the present figure. 


it 


3918) 
State Finance 


Change in Status 
<onsiailllee. 
State Banks 






| 


} 


Alabama: 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Bank of | 
Luverne, Luverne, closed. | 

Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Banking Com- | 
missioner, has announced: State Bank of | 
Goshen, Goshen, closed, 


H. H. Montgomery, Superin- | 


* 


Mississippi: J. S. Love, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: McComb Savings ; 
Bank & Trust Company, reopened. Peoples 
Bank, Water Valley, reopened. 

Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Com- 
missioner, has announced: Columbus State ; 
Bank, Columbus, closed. Guide Rock State 
Bank, Guide Rock, reopened. ~ 


sidered legal for that purpose. 
States Sales 


in in 
Which Thou- 


Domestic P r oduction | Allis-Chal Mfg deb 5s °37...... -r oy 





| Amer Smelt & Ref Ist 5s ’47.. d 7 
| Amer T & T coll 5s '46 SF... bedeg 8 
avon Declared tO Amet & 7 deb 5%s 43 SF.) g 32 
| AT&SF gen 4s ’95........ . abedeg 67 
* 6 | AT&SF Adj stpd d Jul 1 4s ‘95 ab 2 
Be Well Maintained | AT&SF ev deb 4%s '48........ ab 2 
| AT&SF Td Sh Lin Ist 4s '58.. abcefg 2 
Atl Cst L Ist cons 4s '52....... abedefg 2 
Atl Cst L gen unif A 4\gs ’64. abed 6 
™ ° ° -|B & O lst 4s d July 1 °48..... abcd 2 
Heavy Decline in Imports |B & O ev (exp’d) 4%s '33.... abed 30 
1 .-|/B& Oref & gen A 5s "95... abed 5 
While Exports and Pro-| 5 & O ref & gen D 5s 2000... abed 2 
1 ; B & O SW Div Ist ext 5s '50.. ¢ 4 
k itts cr ar 4s ’41 abe 2 
duction Hold Up, Said tof ¢ 0 pits Er we "ii abed 28 
Be Responsible Meare tee oe 
—— | Bost & Me RR Ist 5s AC ’67.. d 48 
} “Pi : L.ED © 2 
A heavy decline in imports while do-} raped ee a =e > 
mestic production and exports were rela-| © = sd _ = pa 7 eee : 7 
tively well maintained brought the United! C N Ry Gvt gty 4%s 55. d 10 
States rayon industry to the highest! © N Ry Gvt gty 4tos ’68...... d 12 
t ae Sata . a _(C N Ry gty 5s Jul '69..:.....d 3 
degree of national self-sufficiency it has; ¢ N Ry Gvt gty 5s Oct '69.... d 14 
ever known, according to a statement | ae 4 r : oe a : : 
. o . ae 1 C of G Ry Chat Div PehMy 4s’5 
by F. E. Simmons of the Textile Division C Pac RR 35 yr gu 5s 60...... abef > 
of the Department of Commerce. The! Cent Ry N J gen 5s '87.. abedeg 3 
statement follows in full text: 2 : : ay Le 2 a : 7 a — 7” 
Although domestic yarn production is| Ch Bur & Q RR Hl Div 4s 749 i abedefg 9 
shown by trade statistics to have de-| Ch Bur & Q RR Ist & r 5s A 71 abed “ 
clined from 122,000,000 pounds in 1929] (% BuréQ RR ist & r digs Bi? abed = 
to 110,000,000 pounds last year, or 10 per fer eee eae oe ‘ 
or ta ; ores : Ch & NW Ry gen 314s ’87 . abedefg 3 
cent, in keeping with general business | Ch & NW Ry gen 5s '87 abedefg 2 
retrenchment; imports of rayon yarns,| Ch & NW Ry 15 yr sec 614s '36 abcf 5 
threads and filaments fell off from 15,-| C&NW Ry Ist&r 5s d My 1 2037 abedefg 2 
950,000 pounds to 5,813,000 pounds, or 63 | Ch Rk Is & P Ry gen ds ’88.... abf 6 
per cent, in the same period. = 7 2. a - .; 4s "34... = : 
By the same token rayon yarn im-| Cin U Ter ot 4%4s A 2020 ab 2 
ports in 1930 dropped to only a little | CCC & StL r&imp 44s E '77.. abd 84 
more than 5 per cent of the domestic | Clev U Ter gu Ist 4%s C '77.. abcf 15 
output, as compared with 13 per cent in| Col Ry P&L ist&r 4%s A ’57.. d 12 
p Pi pe = 
1929, 12.4 per cent in 1928 and almost 20 | Col & So Ry r&ext 4%ps "35 abd . 
ger cent in Tour. The rule for I9n0| BS Bist ® s teens) te WS OF woctete Te 
thus became the smallest for any year | “®t “@ ‘S slg thse ty ses abel: ” 
since the beginning of the industry in| Det Ed Ist&r 5s A 40 due Jul 1 abd 1 
this country, except for 1928, which can | Det Ed Ist&r 6s B ’40 due Jul 1 abd 5 
also be discounted in view of the fact a He gen & = Pe . a — 1 
that imports in the last half of 1930 ~ = gen 2 Ge one 1 
dwindled to almost insignificant propor-| jot (0 Sn S ret Os fo Oe Boe . 
; : ; ; : Det Ed gen & ref 41s '61 D ab 2 
tions, while receipts of foreign yarns in| pyquesne Lt 1st 4%4s 67  abed 5 
the first six months of 1930 were 48 per r4 fF) Ill BkIn 1st cons 4s '39 abedef 9 
cent less than the large quantities | Fig Jol & East Ry*Ist 5s ‘41... bedef 5 
brought in during the corresponding pe- Gt Nov Ry cee 76 6.-.ccccccabed 9 
riod of the preceding year, the corre- Gt Nor Ry gen %1s B ’52.... abed 1 
sponding decrease for the last half) Gt Nor Ry gen 5s C 7 abed 1 
amounted to 85 per cent. The total im-| Gt Nor Ry 414s D abed 2 





ew 


ports for the final half of 1930 were’ 25 Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 7s ’40... d 





per cent less than the monthly average Gr Trk Ry of Can deb 6s 36 SF d 3 
for 1929. Ill Bell T lst & r 5s A ’56.. abede 2 
Production Decrease Elsewhere Ill Cen RR ref 5s '55 ..... abedefg 4 
Tj 2 a . K C Ft Scott & Mem Ry r 4s '36 abd 25 
United States rayon producers were by Kan C Term Ry 1st a 4 
no means alone in experiencing a letup ||, s & MS Ry deb(asmd)4s ’31 abcdeg 3 
in output during 1930. Although world) Len Val RR g cons 4s 2003 ab 10 
production data are not yet complete,| Leh Val RR g cons 5s 2003.... ab 15 
ieee anaes indicate that Japan Lise "7 b = is wu is 4 = 
is perhaps the only country to show aj 0ulsG @ & tstar os A oe... 
gain over her 1929 output with an in- a Pa _— Pog ses oe : 
crease from 27,000,000 pounds to 35,000,-| 1 & N RR Ist coll 5s "Bi... abedee 5 
000 pounds. The United States furnished! | w RR ist&r 514s A 2008 Py abedeg 1 
about 2 cent <—_m mee raves L & N RR Ist&r ds B 2003... abedeg 5 
yarn production which totaled around | : ’ ee o 
440,000,000 pounds in 1929, and no doubt | met " pee ae £ or es =e 5 
retained in 1930 its position as leading | Mich ( RR r&imp 4!2s '79 ab 1 
world producer. Italy, Germany, Great M StP&S S M RR Ist cons 4s’38 d 1 
Britain, France and Japan will probably | M K & T RR Pr L 4s B '62 abd 5 
rank next in order. These countries to-| Mo Pac RR Ist & r 5s F 77 d 25 
gether with the United States accounted | Mo Pac RR Ist&r 5s G78.... d ‘ 
ior 80 per cent of the world output in zs & E RB Constr mige bs . ae * : 
1929, at which time our production was . > : ed vm a a a i 
approximately twice as great as that of | Vyocy,. = Ri cored d 4 
Italy, the next largest producing coun-)NYcaHud Ri deb 4. 1934... abedes 25 


try. 

Viscose process yarns continued to hold 
firmly to their position as leader, ac- 
counting for approximately 88 per cent 
of the world total and a similar propor- 
tion in this country. 

Imports of rayon yarn and manufac- 
tures (including other synthetic tex- 
tiles) into the United States in 1930 
were valued at $8,375,656, representing a 
drop of slightly more than 55 per cent} 
from the preceding year and of about | 
46 per cent from 1928, according to sta- 





Foreign Air Mail 
Expected to Pay| 


Other Advantages Cited by Post- 
master General 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


eign and Domestic Commerce. Rayon| was 1,931 pounds. 
yarns, threads and filaments, which com-!| poundage sent southbound was 
prise the chief import item, suffered the| while the amount flown northbound was 
heaviest loss, dropping from 15,950,000 | 3,196 pounds. Of the total sent south- 
pounds, valued at $12,146,926, in 1929 to| bound, 1,633 pounds were dispatched on 
5,812,765 pounds valued at $4,675,884, the route through Central America while 
last year. (1,501 pounds were sent over the direct 
Imports From Germany Lead | Fouts . en. sunaies. On the 
Yarn imports plus the domestic _ | northbound 1g ts, 992 pounds were sent | 
put resulted in : total of scam 116. through c ntral America and 2,204 
000,000 pounds of yarn coming onto the pounds via Kingston, 
market during the year, a decline from 
about 139,000,000 pounds in 1929, and 
yet a larger quantity than in any other 


agé rate for 


New York Market Quotations 


High 
102 
102% 
106% 
109 
9914 
964 
120 
97% 
96% 
100 
975% 
10145 
104 
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97% 
90 
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99 
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99 
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112% 
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10945 
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99% 
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1114 
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9814 
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100% 
88% 
10615 
12015 
10375 
9514 
98% 
101% 
10614 
105 


101 
105 
10245 
8814 
893g 
94% 
9414 
10815 
102% 
9314 
85% 
100% 





States Sales 
in in 
Which Thou- 
Low _ Last Legal sands High 
101% 101% NYC&Hud Ri gold 4s °42...... abcdeg 1 987% 
102% 102% NYC&H Rr & imp 444s A 2013 abcdeg 12 101 
106 106% NYC&HRr&imp5sC2013(N Y C) abcdeg 16 10715 
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881g 881s Which Thou- 
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94% 94% | 41st Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 3128 ’47 abedefg 17 101.22 
94%, 94% | Ist Lib Loan 15-30 yrs 4%4s ’47 abedefg 13 102.29 
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The State of New York: New York, Feb. 20 


The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
This information has been 





Activity of Alabama Utility 





In Publicity Field Outlined | 
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closed at the foot of the advertisemen 
A. Yes. 


;nated to the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- | 
t?|tute a low powered broadcasting sta- 
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Bonds Officially Considered Legal 


| For Savings Bank Investment 


10275 
106% 
10843 
103 
10415 
10015 
$y 
987 
102 
109% 
10914 
104% 
100 
102% 
102% 
106 
103 
10173 
107 
101% 
100%% 
87 
101 
83 
857s 
105% 
102% 
9814 
9814 
967% 
101 
96 
10215 
O74 
110 
8814 
117% 
1125% 
9358 
190 
10634 
9275 
9815 
10115 
10238 
99% 
96 
112 
102 
937% 
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101% 
99 
92 
86 
92 
105% 
815g 
95 
95% 
107% 
105% 


Low 

101.22 
102.26 
103.19 
103.15 
111.9 

107.10 
103.24 








received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d; Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g, 








95* 
1073 
1054 


Last 
101.22 
102.26 
103.20 


103.15 | 


111.9 
107.10 
101.24 





Q. There was established a broadcast- 


ing station— A. Except in this re- 
spect, Judge. We had nothing to do 
with the establishment of it. We do- 


| tion we had been using ourselves. 
Q. How long had you been using it? 


Q. And in other instances it was not? | 


A. I don’t remember. 


Q. Are these papers, marked Exhibit | 


pany 
ment? 


Judge, 


is, 


isn’t 


that 
2,934! these ads are by some civic organiza- 
|tion we paid for them. 

Q. And it true that they 
signed by civic organizations in some 
instances at least, where the payment 
|for them by the Alabama Power Com- 
is not disclosed in the advertise- | 


isti 4812, advertisements of the kind you 
tistics compiled by the Bureau of For-| pound while the poundage northbound | pave just been talking about? 


In December the total | recollection 


A. My 
wherever 


are 


A. That may be; yes, sir. , 
Q. Well, isn’t it true that that is so? 


preceding year. Actual consumption dur- Mr. Brown emphasized that the return! ads. 


ing the year, however, has been esti-| t the United States Government on the 


Q. That made considerable 


With the existing $5-per-pound post-| A, Yes, sir, that is true. It was known, 
: ; carrying mails from the!though, to the executives of these or- 
Canal Zone to the United States by air,| ganizations that we were paying for the 


mated at around 100,000,000 pounds, so PoUndage carried via Kingston in De-| for the company, did it not, among the | 
that with stocks brought forward from °¢™ber alone amounted to nearly $1.37) parties whose names were signed to | 


the preceding year the accumulation at. Pe! fying mile. 
the end of 1930 has been placed at about Other Increases Shown 
25,000,000 pounds. 


Germany remained the leading sup- 
pier of Anerioan rayon yarn im 
930, furnishing over 31 per cent of . j 
| total. France, the aeaiad ceased in 1929, “gg - 
oe a —“ fo r —_ we | including Mexico City, but jumped to 
Soiei dn Séaee ace ve per cent of the! 3,723 pounds, including Mexico City, in| 
voU as against 91 per cent in| December. The northbound mail in July 
the preceding year. The relative posi-|was 399 pounds for San Salvador onl 
tion of the leading suppliers of foreign | and increased to 473 pounds (San Salva- | 
rayon yarns has changed rapidly in the|dor only) in December. The service 
past few years. During 1927 and 1928) from the Canal Zone to Montevideo car- 
Italy was the most important source, | ried 818 pounds southbound in July and| 
having furnished 42 and 27 per cent, re- |930 pounds in December. The north-| 
| spectively. In 1929 Germany took first|bound mail in July amounted to 586 
rank, providing about 33 per cent, while pounds, while .hat carried in December 
Italy had fallen below France, was 822 pounds. 
Sees On the Miami to San Juan route the 
southbound mail in July was 911 pounds 
compared with 1,767 pounds in Decem-| 
jber. The northbound load in July 
| amounted to 1,281 pounds compared with | 
1,940 pounds in December. One of the 
alah ke tantnan ; : reasons for the increase on this route | 
H ich it ge to bring before the | was the opening of the service to Brazil 
OUSE ON Fed. | and in order to fol-| which is becoming increasingly popular. 

| low the order in which rules were re-| Advantages Cited 
| ported out of the Rules Committee for| “It is not unreasonable to 
the consideration of these bills it is prob- | Mr Brown said “that 
able that the employment measure will] distant future the trunk air mail lines | 
| Oe he last to be called up that day, Mr. |jn the foreign field will return to this 
raham said. |Government all costs to maintain the 

| Mr. Graham stated that if the House! services. This indeed a remarkable 
| agrees to the substitute measure in |result when the many other advantages 
| place of the Wagner bill, the bill, as| resulting from these air transport serv- 
amended, will have to go to the Senate /|ices are taken into consideration. Such 
for action, and that if the Senate  ~.es/| additional advantages include the bene- 
|not agree to the amended measure, it| fits to our own foreign trade; the close 
will be necessary to send it to a confer-| business and social ties with our sister 
| ence between the two Houses, 


increases in popularity were those from 
Brownsville, Tex., to Salvador, 


| Mr. Doak’s Plan for National 
| Labor Agency Is Approved 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


“0, 


expect,” 
in the not far 


1s 








that were 
oY Pr » shiek « cad % . atu, 
Other routes which showed impressive | sume so, Judge. 


thus advertised 


A. About two years. 


Q. 


What had you been using it for? 


A. The station was built by our own 
purposes. 


engineers for 
Then we converted 


it 


experimental 
into a regular 


| broadcasting station for entertainment 
| features, market news, which we thought 


| 
| 


these advertisements and in the towns | e inf t f t e Ce 
? A. I pre-| distribution is now being made available in city reports. 
a preliminary report for each city of 10,000 population or more. 


would be of 
Alabama. 


value to the people of 


Q. Did some of* that news relate to 
|the Alabama Power Company? A. None 


whatsoever. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continited 


in the issue of Feb. 


» 





,| value of building permits 





Avurtnorizep STATEMENTS 


New building activity in 295 of the 
Nation’s larger cities decreased by 
nearly one-fourth in January under De- 
cember, it is announced in a statement 
issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Feb. 21. 

Residential building permits issued de- 
creased 18.2 per cent in estimated cost, 
while there was a decrease of 32.5 per 
|eent in new nonresidential building, the 
statement says. The total decrease in 
during the 
month was 22.4 per cent. 

For the year from January, 1930, to 
January, 1931 estimated cost of all build- 
ing decreased 13.7 per cent. An out- 
| standing feature of the last year is that 


jas against a decrease of 29.5 per cent 
in the estimated cost of new nonresi- 


| dential buildings. 
‘| Building Permit Reports 





From 295 Cities 
The statement follows in full text: 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
|received building permit reports from 


% | 295 identical cities of the United States | 


| having a population of 25,000 or over 


.|for the months of December, 1930, and 


January, 1931. According to permits 
issued during January, 1931, the esti- 
mated cost of total building was $98,- 
678,521, a reduction of 22.4 per cent as 
compared with the total building for 
which permits were issued during De- 
cember, 1930. Residential building de- 
creased 18.2 per cent in estimated cost, 
comparing permits in these two months 
{and new _ nonresidential 
creased 32.5 per cent. According to per- 
mits issued during January, 1931, 8,081 
dwelling units were provided in new resi- 
dential buildings, a decrease of 13.1 per 
cent as compared with the number of 
families provided for in the residences 
for which permits were issued during 
Deeember, 1930. 

Comparing permits issued in January, 
1931, with those issued in January, 1930, 


*|\there was a decrease in the estimated 





cost of all building of 13.7 per cent. 
|permits issued for residential building 















permits issued for residential building | 
increased 1.9 per cent in estimated cost | 


PuBLIsHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE 


State Budgets 


January Construction in 295 Cities 


Declined a Fourth Under December 


Estimated Cost of All Building Decreased by 
13 Per Cent During Year, According to 
Federal Bureau’s Review 





building de-| 





| January, 


Owxty Are Passenten Herein. Berne 


Unirep States DAILy 

















show an increase of 1.9 per cent in esti- 
mated cost, comparing January, 1931, 
with January, 1930. However, estimated 
cost of new nonresidential buildings de- 
creased 29.5 per cent. 

Permits were issued during January, 
1931, for the following large building 
projects: In Cambridge, Mass., permits 
were issued for two apartment houses 
to cost $300,000; in Newton, Mass., for 
an apartment house to cost $50,000; in 
Cranston, R. I., for two public school 


| buildings to cost nearly $400,000; in Buf- 


falo, N. Y., for store buildings to cost 
$450,000; in the Borough of the Bronx 
for 14 apartment houses to cost over 
$2,500,000, and for four public school 
buildings to cost over $3,000,000; in the 
Borough of Brooklyn for apartment 
houses to cost nearly $3,000,000; in the 
Borough of Manhattan for apartment 
houses to cost nearly $6,000,000, for of- 


fice buildings to cost over $1,500,000, and@ 


for public buildings to cost over $3,000,- 
000; in Hammond, Ind., for two factory 


| buildings to cost nearly $2,500,000; in De- 


troit for an office building to cost $1,500,- 
000, and for school buildings to cost $2,- 
000,000; in St. Louis for store buildings 
to cost over $1,300,000; in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Zor an office building to cost 
$2,500,000; and in San Francisco for in- 
stitutional buildings to cost over $1,- 
000,000. Contracts were let by the 
United States Government for public 
buildings totaling over $16,000,000 dur- 
ing December, 1930, and nearly $8.000,- 
000 during January, 1931. 


Tabulated Costs 
Of New Building 


Estimated cst cf new buildings, shown 
by permits issued in 295 identical cities 
of the United States by geographic divi- 
sions, showing: Estimated cost new resi- 
dential buildings, December, 1930, A; 
1931, B. Families provided 
for in new dwellings, December, 1930, 
C; January, 1931, D. Estimated cost 
new nonresident.al buildings, December, 
1930, E; January, 1931, F. Estimated 
cost total constiuction (including alter- 
ations and repairs), December, 1930, G; 
January, 1931, H. 








| Cities A B D 
| New England ccceccescocse-+ 47  $5,689,85Q $2,776,200 $469 $509 
| Middle. Attantle .....6...00s06 . 65 22,279,370 19,098,745 4,933 3.741 
East North Central ........... 75 4,466,172 3,743,931 844 722 
West North Central ........... 22 1,571,229 1,241,211 338 308 
| South Atlantic ... ee ee 8,075 1,867,588 315 482 
South Central mi ncente a amy Stes . 26 2,902,149 2,784,458 675 908 
| Mountain and Pacific .......... 28 ,173,320 4,810,590 1,730 1,411 
Total rrr 410,165 $36,322,723 $9,304 $8,081 
Per cent of change —18.2 —13.1 
E G H 
New England ........... 8,342,048 $15,699,771 $5,102,159 
Middle Atlantic 45,289,905 44,318,550 





14,702,872 








East North Central § 15,945,150 17,223,810 
West North Central 22 »372,414 8,219,015 4,065,987 
South Atlantic 32 ,587,100 11,934,919 6,049,886 
South Central 26 & 7 10,560,943 9,010,547 
Mountain and Pacific .......... 28 =: 11,580,139 19,501,691 12,907,582 

Total . Dace k ae ee... 295 $64,751,783 $43,706,171 $127,151,394 $98,678,521 
| Per cent of change ............ —32.5 —22.4 


| 





« Water Power Capacity Increased 
By Million Horsepower During 1930 





‘Only Two Previous Years Have Shown Larger Gains, 
According to Geological Survey 


horsepower, amounting to 
|was shown 


An increase of more than a million|been exceeded only in 1929 and 1926, 
a 7.2 per cent,|when the increases were 1,276,000 and 
in the capacity of water /1,138,000 horsepower, respectively. These 


| wheels at water power plants in the/| figures indicate that the utilization of the 
| United States on Jan. 1, 1931, as com-/country’s water-power resources is pro- 
| pared with Jan. 1, 1930, according to a| ceeding at a fair rate, notwithstanding 
statement issued Feb. 19 by the Geologi-| the continued improvement in the effi- 
cal Survey, Department of the Interior.| ciency of steam plants. The States that 


| The statement follows in full text: 


show an increase of about 100,000 horse- 


The total capacity of water, wheels at| Power each during the year are widely 


water-power plants in the United States | distributed—New Hampshire, New York, 
on Jan. 1, 1931, according to the annual| South Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, and 
‘report just released by the Department | Washington. 


|of the Interior through the Geological 


The following table shows the total 


Survey, was 14,884,667 horsepower, an| capacity of water wheels in horsepower 
increase of 1,076,889 horsepower, or 7.2| in different sections of the United States 


per cent, during 1930. This increase has|0n Jan. 1, 1930, and 1931, and the in- 





| New England 

| Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 

| East South Central 

| West South Central 

| Movntain 5 
Pacific a 

| United States 





Census of Distribution 


Population and More as Announced by Census Bureau 


The information which the Bureau of the Census has gathered in the census of 


The Bureau will issue 
A summary of 


eer during 1930: 


1930 1931 Pct. Ine. 

1,642,670 1,897,591 16 

aa ate 2,113,313 2,211,663 5 
REE AR 1.075,434 1,092,414 2 
‘ata 551,102 566,766 3 
See 2,657,289 2,918,378 10 
1,168,992 1,363,653 17 

heer 49,237 49,237 0 

. 1,184,528 1,217,388 8 

piatala gta 3,365,213 3,567,576 6 
13,807,778 14,884,667 7 


The complete report shows the total 
capacity of water wheels in plants of 


| 100 horsepower or more by States and 


good will Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000 


| 
} 


Q. That was one of the purposes for| each report is to be prepared by the Bureau giving for each city the number of | 


from the | which vou did it? 


A. 


We ielt it| store organizations. 


their communities industrially, 
Q. And as part of that program you, 
paid for advertisements signed by those | 


Y\organizations and 


those 


chambers 


of | All stores 


commerce, did you not? A. That is true. | 

Q. Did you get the Western Newspaper | 
Union to prepare any plate matter for | 
you or for your company? 


|pare plate matter 
|every week in the year. 

Q. How was it distributed? 
derstand it, this plate matter is pre-| All other types of organization 
| pared all ready for insertion in a news- 
| paper, isn’t it? 


for 


us 


A. They pre- 
practically 


As I un- 


A. That is true. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Following is the Bureau’s summary for: 


orts i ; : . I can’t say that | stores, number of full-time employes, net sales, stocks on hand, and annual pay | 
ports in Canal Zone to Montevideo, Uruguay, and | was the purpose. We serve all the towns | voll, with this information also divided between single stores, chains, and multiple | 
ami to San Juan, Porto Rico. On| that are represented here. 


Brownsville route the southbound} was part of our duty to cooperate with 


| 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time employes not including proprietors, B; net! 
the civic organizations in building up| sales (1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and | 
| wages (including part-time employes), F: 
Alpena, Mich., 1930 Population, 12,166 


Single-store 


independents 


Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization.. 


All stores 
Single-store 


independents 


Chains (four or more units) 


Q. That is, it simply has to ke locked! All stores 


linto the 
press? 


forms and put 
A. That is right. 


through the 


Q. Who distributed the plate that the | 
Union prepared for you? 


\did the Union? 


do something about the establishment of 


A. The 


Did you or 


union, at my| 
direction, and according to the list that 
I gave them. 
Q. Was any of that material just news 
stories? A. Yes, sir. | 
Q. Did the Alabama Power Company | 


a radio broadcasting station at one of 


the universities down there? 


A. No, sir. 





very real aids to commerce and trans- 
vortation medium, created through the 
help of the foreign air mail contracts 
entered into with the United States Post 


|republics to the south of us; and the | Office Department.” 


| All 


Single-store 


independents 


Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


All stores 
Single-store 


independents 


Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 
Lincoln Park, 


stores ; 
Single-store independe 


A B Cc D E F 
183 413 $5,502,133 100.00 $1,117,285 $444,368 
160 292 4,240,377 77.07 889,764 319,583 
11 88 985,082 17.90 139,912 101,936 
12 33 276,674 5.03 87,559 22,849 
Saginaw, Mich., 1930 Population, 80,715 
A B Cc D E F 
1,044 3,600 $47,321,600 100.00 $6,873,790 $5,301,506 
831 2,378 30,950,387 65.40 5,000,218 3,453,776 
148 947 12,682,675 26.80 1,424,532 455,451 
65 275 3,688,538 7.80 449,040 1,392,279 
Huntington, Ind., 1930 Population, 13,420 
A B Cc D E F 
257 634 $8,456,589 100.00 $1,282,188 $820,052 | 
207 432 5,735,152 67.82 862,540 552,285 
29 129 1,597,845 18.89 256,296 161,992 
21 73 1,123,592 13.29 163,352 105,775 | 
Logansport, Ind., 1930 Population, 18,508 
A B c D Fr 
389 946 $11,018,084 100.00 $1,120,938 | 
323 691 8,252,137 74.90 835,419 
55 214 2,291,096 20.79 238,691 
11 41 474,851 4.51 46,828 


nts 


Chains (four or more units) 
All other types of organization 


All stores okt a 
Single-store independe 
Chains (four or more 


Belleaire, Ohio, 1930 Population, 13,327 
A B Cc D 


nts 
units) 


Mich., 1930 Population, 12,336 
A B Cc D 


69 1 
43 
17 


9 














E F 
68 $3,130,193 100,00 $304,957 $256,068 | 
78 1,447,518 46,24 195,909 105,801 
64 1,122,179 66,185 99,523 
26 560,496 17.91 42,863 50,744 


, 


E 
$854,841 


221 450 $5,004,132 100,00 $547,814 
188 249 3,594,145 71,82 652,452 331,201 
19 142 661,275 13,22 127,989 109,096 
14 59 748,712 14.96 74,400 107,517 


All other types of orvanization.. 





main divisions of the United States, 
segregated between public-utility com- 
panies and manufacturing. companies, the 
development in different sections of the 
country, and the rank of the 10. leading 
States in developed water power. from 
1921 tov 1931. Copies of the complete re- 
port may be obtained upon application 
to the United States Geological Survey, 


| Washington, D. C. 





State of New Hampshire: 
Concord, Feb, 19. 
An increasing number of small power 


| plants in New Hampshire is being aban- 


doned, according to records of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, but the poten- 
tial energy in the State’s rivers is not 
being wasted, it was stated Feb, 18 by 
Samuel J. Lord, chief of the Commis- 
sion’s engineering staff. 

The development of large public util- 
ity plants, he said, has fully offset the 
small plants that have been discarded. 
The hydroelectric station at Fifteen Mile 
Falls has added 216,000 horsepower to 
the Stafe’s output and an additional 
200,000 to 300,000 horsepower may yet be 
developed, Mr. Lord stated. 


A bill (S. 41) has been introduced in 


|the Legislature by Senator Eaton “‘to 


alleviate unempioyment by expediting 


|the construction of hydroelectric plants” 


by exempting (em taxation new plants 


lof this kind for a period of five years. 


It is provided, however, that any exemp- 
tion so granted shall terminate on or 
before Mar. 31, 1941. 


The Chilean import duty on flour’? pto 


|be tripled by tie reeent signing by the 


President of a decree which is to be- 
come effective upon publication. (De- 
partment of Coiamerce.) 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PustisHep WitHoUT COMMENT 


Are PreseNTen Herein. BErinc 
BY THE UNitTep States Daity 


Federal Finance 


Federal Board 
Asked to Control 


Security 


McFadden Measure Would 


Create Organization 
Pass on Foreign and Do- 
mestic Flotations 


creation of a Federal Capital Issues 
Board to regulate and control the flota- 
tion of securities in the United States, 
was introduced Feb. 19 by Representa- 
tive Louis T. McFadden (Rep.), of Can- 
ton, Pa., chairman of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. (A sum- 
mary of the bill was printed in the issue 
of Feb. 20.) 
Status of Board Outlined 

The bill follows in full text: 

Be it enacted, etc., that there is hereby 
established a board to be known as the 
Federal Capital Issues 
after referred to as the “Board”), which 
shall consist of six members to be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and 
of the Comtproller of the Currency, ex- 
officig. 

At least one such member shall be 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board. 
The term of office of each appointed 
member of the Board, and of any suc- 
cessor to any such member, shall be 
fixed by the President. Each appointed 
member sha!l receive a salary of $12,000 
a year, payable monthly, except that any 
such member who holds any other office 


‘4 


‘or employment under the United States | 


shall receive only such salary as will, to- 
gether with the salary or compensation 
received under such office or employ- 
ment, amount to $12,000 a year. One of 
the appointed members shall be desig- 
nated by the President as chairman of 
the Board, but any subsequent vacancy 
in the chairmanship shall be filled by 
the Board. 
of the Board shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business. Noth- 
ing contained in this or any other act 
shall be constituted to prevent the ap- 
pointment as a member of the Board any 
officer or employe of the United States 
or of a director of a Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

See. 2. (a) The Board may, under 
rules and regulations to be prescribed 
by it from time to time, investigate, pass 
upon and determine whether it is com- 
patible with the national interest that 
there should be sold or offered for sale 
or subscription, in the United States any 
issue or any part of any issue of se- 
curities, foreign or domestic, hereafter 
issued by any government or other body 
politic, or by any individual, partner- 
ship, corporation, or association (except 
securities issued by the Government of 
the United States or any corporation in 
which the United States or its repre- 
sentatives shall own the entire outstand- 
ing capital stock), the total or aggregate 
par or face value of which issue, and 
any other securities issued by the same 
government, body politic, 


excess of $100,000. Shares of stock 
without nominal or par value shall, for 
the purposes of this section, be deemed 
to be of par value of $100 each. Any 
.securities which upon the date of the 
‘enactment. of this act are in the posses- 
sion or control of the Government, body 


politic, individual, corporation, or asso-| 


ciation issuing the same shall, for the 
purposes of this section, be deemed to 
have been issued after the enactment 
of this act. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall be 


construed to authorize the Board to pass | 


upon (1) any borrowing in the ordinary 
‘course of business as distinguished from 
borrowing for capital purposes, (2) the 
renewing or refunding of indebtedness 
existing at the time of the enactment of 
this act, or (3) the resale of any se- 


curities the sale or offering of ‘which! 
the board has determined to be com-' 


patible with the national interest. 
(c) Nothing done or omitted to be 


done by the Board under this section} 
shall be construed as carrying the ap-| 


proval of the board or of the United 
States of the legality, validity, worth, 
or security of any such securities, 

(d) The terms “securities,” as used 


in this section, includes stocks, shares | 


of stock, bonds, debentures, notes, cer- 
tificates of indebtedness, and other ob-| 
ligations. 7 
Restrictions of Officers 
Sec. 3. No member, officer, or em- 
ploye of the Board shall in any man- | 
ner, directly or indirectly, in the dis-| 
charge of his official duties under this | 
act, participate in the determination of | 
any question affecting his personal inter- | 
ests or the interests of any corpora-| 
tion, partnership, or association in which 
he is directly or indirectly interested. 
Sec. 4. The principal office of the board | 
shall be in the District of Columbia, but | 
it may meet and exercise all its powers | 
at any other place. The board may, by! 
one or more of its members or by such 
agents as it may designate, prosecute | 
any inquiry necessary to its duties in| 
any part of the United States. | 
Sec. 5. (a) The board is authorized to| 
‘appoint, in accordance with the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1923, as amended, and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the civil serv- 
ice laws, such officers and employes as 
are necessary to execute its functions | 
under this act. 








_. (b) The board may make such expendi- | 
tures" as are necessary to execute its | 
functions under this act, except that not | 
in excess of $10,000 annually shall be 
expended by the board for rent in the| 
District of Columbia. Expenditures by 
the board shall be allowed and paid upon 
the presentation of itemized vouchers 
therefor approved by the chairman of 
the board. 

See. 6, There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated such amounts as may 
be necessary for the purposes of this act. 

Sec. 7. The board shall make a report 
to the Congress on the first day of each 
regular session, which shall include a 
detailed account of its investigations and 
determinations under this act, and the 
names and compensation of all officers | 
and employes of the board. : 


Weekly Report on Gold 


Al 

By Federal Reserve Bank 
New York. N. Y., Feb. 20.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank for 
the week ended Feb; 18, showed total 
imports of $5,480,000 consisting of $4,- 
2@°,000 from Argentina, $1,100,000 from 
Uruguay and $91,000 chiefly from other 
Latin American countries. There were 
no exports and the net change in gold 
earmarked for foreign account. showed 











a» a decrease of $2,500,000, 


to, 


Board (herein- | 


A majority of the members| 


| crued interest. 
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Fiscal Operations 





‘Missouri Pacific Granted 
| Authority to Refund Bonds Tax Exemption of 





| Permission to Raise 
| 


$61,200,000 for the 


Purpose of Refunding 





We : 
|merce Commission’s report and order|ticated and delivered. 


The issue of $16,984,000 of 


; authorizing tha Missouri Pacific Rail- 


Full details of the Interstate Com-) thorized by our order have been authen- 


series-I 


| road to issue not exceeding $61,200,000! bonds as proposed in lieu of the series-H 


of first and retunding mortgage 5 per 


A bill (H. R. 17185) providing for the | cent gold bonds, series I, were mere 
i 


| public by the Commission Feb, ]9. 
|nance Docket No. 8662.) 


| The bonds are to be sold at not less} granted 


|than 92% per cent of par and accrued 


|interest, and $42,874,000 of the pro-| fj 
ceeds used for refunding purposes, the| authority + 

|remainder to be used to reimburse the | y to a8 
|road’s treasury in par for capital ex- 


|penditures. A condition was prescribed. 


bonds would leave $3,766,000 of series-H 
bonds available for issue under the au- 





thority of our order, The applicant de- 
sires that we cancel the authority 
to issue the $3,766,000 of 


series-H bonds without prejudice to the 
ling of an application at some date for 


| in reimbursement of expenditures offered 
|1n support of the series-H bonds, 


| (Notice of the Commission’s action in| Expenditures for 1930 


|the case was published in the issue 
| Feb. 17.) 
| The report foilows in full text: 


| pany, a common carrier by railroad en- 


| gaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
|applied for wutherity under section 20a 
| of the Interstate Commerce Act to issue | 
| $61,200,000 of first and refunding mort- | 


| gage 5 per cent gold bonds, series I. 
| plication has been presented to us. 

| The proposed bonds will be issued un- 
| der various provisions of the applicant’s 
| first and refunding mortgage dated Apr. 
|2, 1917, to the Guaranty Trust Company 


lof New York and Benjamin F. Edwards, | 


|trustees, in the respective amounts in- 
| dicated, for the following purposes: 

| To refund a like amount of St. Louis 
Iron Mountain & Southern Railway 
'Company general consolidated railway 
fand land grant mortgage 5 per cent 
| bonds, $42,874,000. 

| To reimburse the applicant’s treasury 
jin part for expenditures made subse- 
quent to the date of the mortgage to 
pay for additions and betterments to road 
and equipment, $15,469,000. 

To replace a like amount of first and 
| refunding mortgage bonds, series G, now 
|in the treasury, $2,857,000; total, $61,- 
200,000. 


Maturity Date on Bonds . 
To Be Refunded Cited 


The bonds to be refunded, which will 
mature Apr, 1, 1931, were issued under 
an indenture dated Mar. 15, 1881, to the 
Mercantile Trust Company of New York, 
|trustee. They are a first lien on 1,538.73 
miles of the applicant’s road and appur- 
tenances, as well as on United States jand 
grants located in Arkansas, which were 
made to a predecessor company, the Cairo 
| & Fulton Railroad Company, and of 


| which 85,927 acres remained unsold on} 


| Oct. 31, 1930. 
Under the provisions of section 4 of 


article 3 of the first and refunding mort- | 


| gage $127,109,500 of bonds issuable 
| thereunder are reserved for exchanging, 


| redeeming, purchasing, retiring, paying, | 


| or refunaimg before, at, or after, matur- 
lity, certain underlying bonds, including 
| $43,102,000 of the land grant bonds, ot 


individual, | which $228,000 have been acquired by| 
partnership, corporation, or association| the applicant and retired, leaving out-| 
since the enactment of this act, is in! standing the amount it now proposes to| 


| refund. 

| Of the bonds to be issued in reimburse- 
{ment of the applicant’s treasury for ad- 
| ditions and betterments, $14,127,000 will 


| be drawn down under section 8 of article | 


3 of the mortgage in lieu of a like 
amount of first and refunding mortgage 
bonds, series H, authorized to be issued 
| by our order of Aug. 5, 1930, in Missouri 
| Pacitic Railway Company- Bonds, 166 I. 
Cc. C. 307, and the remainder, $1,342,000, 
| will be drawn down under the same pro- 
visions of the mortgage to reimburse 
the treasury in part itor expenditures 
made for additions and bétterments to 
the applicant’s property from Feb, 1, 
1930, to Nov. 30, 1930, inciusive. 

The remainder of the series-I bonds, 
$2,857,000, will be drawn down under the 
| provisions of section 10 of article 3 of 
the mortgage m lieu of a like amount 
of series-H ponds also authorized by our 
order of Aug. 5, 1930, upon surrender for 
cancellation of a like amount of series-G 
bonds. ‘lhe series-G bonds are a part of 
$10,000,000 of bonds ot that series au- 
thorized to be issued by our order of Jan. 
y, 1929, in Bonds of Missouri Railroad 
| Company, 150 1. C. C. 214, to reimburse 
the applicant for capital expenditures 
made or to be made between Aug. 1, 
1928, and July 31, 1929, from income or 
from other moneys in the treasury. 

First and refunding mortgage bonds 


lof series 1, a new series created by res- | 


olutions of the applicant’s board of di- 
rectors adopted on Jan. 22, 1931, may 
be issued as coupon bonds in the denom- 
ination of $1,000, registrable as to prin- 
cipal, dated feb. 1, 1931, and as regis- 
tered bonds without coupons in denomi- 
nations of $1,000, $5,00U, $10,000, $100,- 
000, and such other denominations as 
the board of directors may trom time to 
time determine, to be dated as of the 
date of issue. They will bear interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, pay- 
able semiannually on Feb. 1 and Aug, 1, 
will be redeemable as a whole or in part 
on Aug. 1, 1936, or on any interest date 
thereaiter to and including Aug. 1, 1975, 
at 105 and accrued interest, and on Feb. 
1, 1976, or on any interest date there- 
alter, at their principal amount and ac- 
crued interest, and will mature Feb. 1, 
1981, 


Statement Shows Cash 


| Requirements Needed 


Supject to our approval, the bonds 
have been sold to J. #. Morgan & Com- 
pany at 92% per cent of par and ac- 
On that basis the aver- 
age annual cost to the applicant would 
be approximately 5.44 per cent. A state- 
ment filed in support of the application 
shows that the applicant’s estimated 
cash requirements to Dec. 31, 1931, will 
exceed its estimated cash resources for 
the same period, exclusive of the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the proposed 
bonds, by $67,836,000. 


Our order of Aug. 5, 1930, in Missouri | 


Pacific Railroad Company bonds, supra, 
authorized a total issue of $20,750,000 
of series-H bonds, of which $2,857,000 
were to be issued upon surrender for 
cancellation of a like amount of series-G 
bonds as stated above, $1,500,000 in lieu 
of a like amount of series-G bonds which 
we had previously authorized to be is- 
sued as set forth in our report accom- 
panying the order, and the remainder 
to reimburse the applicant’s treasury 
for expenditures in the amount of $3,- 
111,862.04 made for additions and bet- 
terments between July 1, 1929, and Jan. 
31, 1930, and to provide for, or to re- 
imburse the Treasury in part for, capital 
expenditures in the amount of $13,281,- 
137.96 made and to be made between 
Feb. 1, 1930, and Dee. 31, 1930, inclu- 
sive. None of the series-H bonds au- 


of | 


| No objection to the granting of the ap- 


| Period Are Outlined 


The series G bonds to be replaced by 


The Missouri Pacific Railroad Com-}the series H bonds under our order of 


| Aug. 5, 1930, we re originally based upon 
|expenditures made or 


The applicant has made the showing re- 
quired by your order of Feb, 19, 1927, 
relative to applications for authority to 
Issue securities, to support all bx 
ig lieu of which the series I bonds are 
to be issued except that portion of the 
series H bonds, namely, $9,515,138, 


}in the amount of $13,281,137.96 to be 
made in 1930. In support of the $1.- 
342,000 of bonds to be issued in rein. 
bursement of expenditures made for ad- 
ditions and betzerments for the period 
Feb. 1, 1930, to Nov. 30, 1930, the ap- 


show that during the period it made ex- 


penditures in the amount of $2,059,711. 
However, as a large part of the se- 


ment of expenditures. 


bonds, in excess of the amount required 





\plicant shall set aside $10,857,138, shall 
; hold in a separate fund the amount so 
{set aside, and shall not expend any part 
| of the proceeds so held in this fund until 
)it has shown to our satisfaction that it 


| has made expenditures for additions and |words “hereafter issued.” 


Issues Interstate Commerce Commission Gives Western Carrier | Refunding Bonds 


; to be made and| 
upon the retirement of series F bonds. | 


bonds | 


which was to be based on expenditures | 


plicant filed a statement purporting to} 


House Approves 





| Pied Bill to Authorize Is- 
| suance of Eight Billions 
| In Securities for Retiring 
Liberty Loan 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


exemption in a democracy such as ours | 


is repugnant to every constitutional prin- 
ciple, since it tends to create a class 
the community which can not be 


| in 


ue a like amount of bonds reached for tax purposes and necessarily | 


increases the burden of taxation on prop- 
| erty and incomes that remain taxable. 
| “Tax exemptions of property in the 
| United States are growing by leaps and 
bounds,” Mr, Hull said. “According to 
lcensus figures the true value of real 
| property and improvements exempt from 


to more than $20,000,000,000 in 1922. 


driving this Nation 


living on tax exempt income,” he added. 
Says Section 2 Necessary 

Representative Frear (Rep.), of Hud- 
son, Wis., a majority member of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
said the Committee had voted 
mously to report the bill favorably. He 
said section 2 of the bill is necessary 1n 
order that the Government bonds might 
have a fair chance, not only with State 
tax-exempt bonds, but also that they 
| might compete with the industrial bonds 
now on the market. 
| is opposed to creating a small group who 
will live on tax-exempt securities, but 
|such a step as the section in the bill is 


ries-H bonds were based upon expendi-| necessary at this time. 
tures to be made in 1930, the applicant | 
has been required to file a revised state- | waukee, Wis., said he favored the Hull 
As $10,857,138 | amendment, since under the provisions 
of the proposed bonds will rest upon|of the bill not only the $8,000,000,000 to 
these expenditures, authority to issue|be issued would be tax exempt, but also 
bonds in the full amount requested can| those bonds which have been issued up | 
be granted only upon condition that out|to this time. 
of the proceeds from the sale of the certainly give a nice Christmas present 


Representative Schafer (Rep.), of Mil- 


“Such exemption would 


|to many who now hold large blocks of 


to retire the land grant bonds, the ap- | Liberty bonds,” Mr. Schafer said. 


Mr. Hawley said that this would not 
take place under the provisions of the 
| bill, but in order to protect against any 
| misinterpretation, he offered an amend- 
ment to the bill, which included the 
His amend- 


| betterments during the years 1930 equal | ment was adopted without a recoPd vote. 


to the part of such proceeds to be ex- 
pended. 

We find that, subject to the condition 
stated, the proposed issue of $61,200,000 
of first and refunding mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds, series I, by the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Company as afore- 
said (a) is for lawful objects within its 
corporate purposes, and compatible with 
the public interest, which are necessary 
|and appropriate for and consistent with 
|the proper performance by it of serv- 
|ice to the, public as a common carrier, 
and which will not impair its ability 
to perform that service, and (b) is rea- 


such purposes. 


Investigation Is Asked 
Into Cuban Policies 





| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
its financial transactions, in its floating 
| of loans, and in the taxation of the citi- 
;zens of Cuba has acted in conformity 
with existing treaties with the United 
States and the so-called Platt Amend- 
|ment, and (2) whether or not the pres- 
ent president of Cuba is legally holding 


eee : 
office and the »vesent Legislature is le- | 


gally constituted. The Committee shall 
|report its findings to the House during 
the first regular session of the 72nd 
| Congress with such recommendations for 
| legislation as it deems advisable. Upon 
; the filing of such report the Committee 
| shall cease to exist. 

_ Sec. 2. For the purposes of such inves- 
| tigation the Committee is authorized, 
notwithstanding the expiration of the 
| Congress, to sit and act at such times 
and places in the District of Columbia 
or elsewhere, to hold such hearings, to 
employ such experts, and such clerical, 
| stenographic, and other assistants, to 
| have such printing and finding done, and 


penditures for travel) as it deems nec- 
essary. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be ap- 
| propriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this 
| resolution, 





Effect of Soviet Embargo 
Debated at House Hearing 


[Continued from Page 3.] 

| bodaux, La., spoke briefly in support of 
the bill. He stated that it is the future 
}peril from Russian imports that should 
| be considered and not a matter of pres- 
jent profit. “I think it is time the United 
States begin practicing a little enlight- 
}ened selfishness,” Mr. Montet said. 


| resenting the Johns-Manville 
| Company and the Keasby Mattison Com- 
pany, submitted a brief outlining the 
danger to the asbestos industry of this 
}country from Russia. Mr, Adams said 
that by 1932, Russia will be able to pro- 
duce at least 90 per cent of the world’s 
demand for asbestos fibre. He urged 
|the Committee to give consideration to 





| to make such expenditures (includi . 
‘ } uding ex- | +2 ) : 
. | air craft as shown by the use of the ‘Los 


Asbestos Competition Is Expected | 
J. F. Adams, of New York City, rep-| 
Asbestos | 


|the matter, becase of the need for pro- | 


| tection and also because of “the gravity | 
of an eiakargo policy.” 
Statements in support of the William- | 
son bill were filed by M. J. Flynn, of | 
Washington, D. C., representing the | 
| American Federation of Labor, and by 


can Farm Bureau Federation, | 
Williamson Bill Is Quoted | 
Williamson bill in full 


The 
| text: 
Be it enacted, etc., that the trans- 
| portation into the United States, or any 
territory subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, of any article or merchandise | 
(1) from any territory subject to the 
jurisdiction or control of the Government 
}of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
|publics, (2) mined, produced, or manu- 
|factured wholly or in part in any such 
territory, or (3) produced or manufac- 
|tured from materials, any of which have 
| been mined, produced, or manufaetured 
}in any such territory, is prohibited. The 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
/and directed to prescribe such regula- 
tions as may be necessary for the en- 
forcement of this act. 


follows 





Chester Gray, representing the Ameri-| Blue possessions in vicinity 


| ine this base but did not concentrate suf- 
| ficient strength in time to accomplish the 
| purpose despite an air attack made early 
/this morning. At 10 a. m, t . 
| day, the enemy (Black) was declared in 


larea are making every effort to prevent 
| the enemy in this 
| Panama Canal. 
jently having pierced the outlying Blue 
| Mining operations and submarine offen- 


| all 


Representative O’Connor (Rep.), of 
Tulsa, Okla., spoke briefly in support of 
|Mr. Hull’s amendment. “The principle 
lof graduation of incomes is at stake,” 
| Mr. O’Connor said, “and either this prin- 
ciple is wrong or the bill with section 2 
in it is wrong.” \ 
Representative Estep (Rep.), of Pitts- 
| burgh, Pa., a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, also supported the 
| tax-exemption provision in these bonds. 
Text of Measure 
The bill follows in full text: 
Be it enacted, etc., that section 1 of the 
|Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended 


sonably necessary and appropriate for | (Public, Numbered 43, 120, and 192, Six- 


ty-fifth Congress, Sept. 24, 1917, Apr. 4, 
1918, and July 9, 1918, respectively), is 
| hereby amended by striking out the fig- 
| ures “$20,000,000,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the figures “$28,000,000,000.” 

Sec. 2. That section 7 of the Second | 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended (Public, | 
| Numbered 43, Sixty-fifth Congress, | 
| Sept. 24, 1917), is hereby amended by 
adding thereto the following sentence: 
“Bonds authorized by section 1 and cer- 
| tificates authorized by section 6, of this 
jact, as amended, hereafter issued shall 
be exempt from graduated additional 
income taxes, commonly known as sur- 
taxes, and excess profits and war profits 
taxes, now or hereafter imposed by the 
United States, upon the income or profits 
of individuals, partnerships, associations, | 
vr corporations, if and when the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall so prescribe 
in connection with the issue thereof.” | 





Fleet Maneuvers Declared 
To Prove Value of Airships 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
points: First, the necessity for cruisers, 
and especially those of the fiying-deck | 
type; and second, the justification under | 
favorable conditions of the lighter-than- 
Angeles’.” , : 

Dispatch From Admiral Chase 


Admiral Chase’s dispatch follows in | 


full text: 

The Blue Fleet left Panama on Monday 
night on receipt of word that the enemy | 
(Black) was advancing toward the Cen- | 
tral American coast. Both air and sur-| 
face patrols were established in order 
to detect his approach. The arrange- | 
ments were such that all courses to| 
probable bases on coast were covered. 

Contacts were made by both aircraft 
and surface vessels on Wednesday. After | 
these contacts had been sufficiently de- 
veloped it became apparent that the 
enemy forces were divided with the in-| 
tention of gaining two objectives from | 
which to direct further attacks on Blue | 
shore possessions. ‘This called for the 
assemblage of Blue forces into groups 
large enough to combat each of the | 
enemy’s forces. ) Seal 

Bombing attacks by aircraft during | 
the day and torpedo attacks by sub- 
marines and destroyers both day and 
night have occurred during the last 48 
hours. The enemy forces have been un- 
able to shake off the trailing Blue cruis- 
ers and destroyers. It is most likely | 
that very shortly clashes between major | 
units of the opposing fleets may be ex- 
pected and a general engagement result. 

Late Thursday afternoon the enemy 
(Black Fleet) succeeded in seizing a base | 
at Port Culebra (northwestern coast of | 
Costa Rica) and began immediate prep- 
arations to launch air attacks against | 


including | 


route of the Nicaraguan waterway. Blue | 
forces in the theater of operations has- 
tened to prevent the enemy from retain- 


today, Fri- 


possession. 


Meanwhile, Blue forces in the southern 


locality from estab- | 
lishing himself in the vicinity of the | 
At noon today the enemy | 
was within 20 miles of the coast appar- | 


opposition, At what cost is not known. | 
} 
sives are underway to deny the enemy 
suitable harbors in the area, Re- 
sults are not yet determined. 

The enemy’s mission will have been 





Bank Supervision 


| 


| taxation rose from $6,800,000,000 in 1904 | 


The tax exemption poli¢y is inevitably 
into a condition | 
wherein there will arise a great idle class | 


unani- | 


Mr. Frear said he | 
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The above chart, just made public by the Federal Reserve Board 

in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for February, shows reserve bank 

credit outstanding and principal factors in changes. (Based on 

weekly averages of daily figures; _ figures are for week ended 
Jan. 31. 








Fewer Banks Suspended in January 
| Than During Preceding Two Months 








| F ederal Reserve Board Reports 197 Closings and 43 Re- 
openings in First Month of 1931 





| In January, 1931, 197 banks suspended, 

according to announcement in the Feb- 
ruary Federal Reserve Bulletin. This 
number contrasts with 344 in December 
and 254 in November. 


other 11 districts totalled $91,360,000. 
The tabular statement follows (Banks 
closed to public on account of financial 
difficulties by order of supervisory au- 
Forty-three banks were reopened dur- | thorities or directors of the bank. Fig- 
ing the first month of 1931. The first| ures of suspensions include banks sub- 
Federal reserve district is the only one| sequently reopened. Figures for Janu- 
that had no closings during the month.| ary, 1931, are preliminary): 
—_ SH 


' 


| Deposits (in thou- 
| sands of dollars) 


Banks reopened 








Comparative Condition Is Reported 
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Ruling Issued 


On Deposits of 
Foreign Money 


Federal Board Requires Re- 
serve Against Funds: Cred- 
ited With Correspondent 
Of Member Bank 


The Federal Reserye Board has ruled 


| 
| that a member bank must carry reserves 


against liabilities arising from a deposit 
of foreign currency to its credit with a 
foreign correspondent. 

In the specific case presented to the 


| Board for a ruling, one of the customers 
|of a member bank made or arranged for 


The deposits in banks suspended in the | 
|shown on its books. 


By International Setilements Bank | 


Tabulation in February Statement of Reserve Board Gives 
Figures for Last Quarter of 1930 





A tabulation giving the comparative | Bulletin for February. The figures are 


condition of the Bank for International | expressed in thousands of dollars, con- 


Sattlemante in the last tliveb.manthe of | verted into dollars from Swiss francs 


1930 appears in the Federal Reserve | at par, one Swiss franc equalling $0.1930. 
}It is reproduced as follows: 





- -— + 
Resources Oct. Nov. Dec. 
| Cash on hand and on current account with banks ........ 893 826 1,173 
| Demand funds at interest “seit ceseccess 5,584 13,779 14,439 
| Rediscountable bills and acceptances (at cost): 
Commercial bills and bankers’ acceptances ........+-+- 43,418 46,317 61,681 
Treasury bills OnE ET Eee a'nie «v wrnelg eens 4 32,144 32,95 34,194 
Total 95,875 





Time funds at interest: 





























Not exceeding three months .......cccncsocseesseseacis 192.833 202.806 
Between 3 and 6 months ........ Ee ea alk ele euenieneiere 30,271 25,941 
Total Cer vccvegeedloccnnersecs ren are 223,105 228,747 154,072 
Sundry investments (at cost): ae 
Not exceeding 1 year ..........0.» ‘ceahacre sce eneben ie ee ‘ 29,681 
MCWOOR TE OG B VORTS occ scnpadkenene ance 36,827 36,767 7,154 
Over 2 years S50 0s COROT ACERR SEO eee rs dO 804 A. 202 101 ie ee 
Total File ale dase aaa’ Soe eee aA emn an oa 5 Gnaask a meeie 37,030 36,869 36,836 
CR SOE 65 i h.00ss ccraea cme das Basses ceshaeen 2,183 2,616 2.186 
WORE WONRNUNN io 5 swan kinases Mae eed ok oss 608s 344,356 362,112 304,580 
Liabilities 
Short‘term deposits: 
Central banks for own account— 
Demand . eseiirea FieaGeWabeoapronckcagacep 14,439 19,242 38,415 
Time— | 
BOE DEOONAINGS DB MORES o< owncinwessicrrsnevevens’s 69,782 92,996 116,767 
Matweon GB and 6 MORURS ics cccccdco ci eunesen 20,000 3,002 
BO ie forest PORN N BN e saves blag atl 104,221 115,240 
Central banks for accounts of others— Sat ae see 
Demand : 24,783 37,293 27,135 
Time— , , 
Not exceeding 3 months ..,......... . 134,528 128,341 29,783 
Between 3 and 6 months ............. 28 + 10,641 
Oh Sees pan ea ae oro 25 a . 159,339 165,644 
Other depositors: . 7 | 
Demand ... i eee Oi aseekpeneaan tone 22 23 3 
Time—Not exceeding 3 months ...........-+e.sesce08 1,679 
Long-term deposits: oe mr eee rey 
Annuity trust account 28,820 29,820 
German Government deposit a 15,442 15.440 
French Government guaranty fund 13,265 13.255 
PE Erne UGNGUs la pinds dieses Wkancs ances dachie sess 58,526 = 58,514 
Capital paid in .......... See ania aa adhd atch nh Oe Ra ma 19,795 19,795 
Other liabilities ....... SCSOSEOTAAAS OReDeccecenteceesactas 2,452 2'896 
eh a kes ssasdcuadd 344,356 362,112 304,580 | 


nn ee 
accomplished if he succeeds in getting one | * | 
or more footholds from which to direct Argentine Toll Roads | 
attacks against Blue territory. Blue Argentina wiil construct 800 miles of | 
is using utmost endeavor to destroy the "@"d-surface toll roads under a presi-| 
convoy and train with which the enemy dential decree recently signed. Private | 
is embarrassed until he reaches his base “O™Panies have been invited to make | 
and which is essential to his further |P"°PSals in the work. The entire coun- 
activities. It is evident that all opera-|'TY "OW possesses less than 500 miles | 
tions are rapidly approaching their cul-|f such roads, (Department of Com- 
mination. merce.) 


} 





Jan., Year Jan,, Year | 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
| Boston ee eta sk ae : 36,158 : 1 
| New York 6,693 187,299 a 
| Philadelphia 3,846 43,421 | 
| Cleveland 6,391 41,866 
| Richmond 7,183 ? 85,640 i2 12 
| Atlanta Ragisce 24,196 91,151 3 16 
EINER, 2.5 -sascmtatein arg anna 16,988 111,279 7 27 
i UN eae Ga aie a ne 47 358 16,501 182,236 18 52 
WEIMMOORONE «oi ccvccvcesss ‘ 13 156 3,946 24,109 2 7 
PORN OED” 2. 565 e:aceewsce-en 16 137 3,585 28,926 wars 25 
PND 4, «s:.dencenawe = araarb et 4 41 629 16,485 eae 4 
San Francisco .....ce-0:> oars 3 21 1,402 16,145 ; 1 
Total 197 1,345 91,360 864,715 43 147 





the deposit of foreign currency to the 
credit of the member bank in its account 
with a foreign correspondent, with an 
arrangement whereby the depositing cus- 
tomer was to be given credit on the books 
of the member bank in foreign currency 
payable at a future date. The Board’s 
ruling follows in full text: 

A question has been raised as to the 
necessity for the carrying of reserves 
by a member bank against liabilities 
arising from transactions whereby for- 
eign currency is paid into an account 
maintained by the member. bank with a 
foreign correspondent, the amount being 
repayable by the member bank in for- 
eign currency with interest on a speci- 
fied later date. 


The liability might arise in one of 
several different ways, but in the case 
presented to the Board one of the cus- 
tomers of a member bank makes or ar- 
ranges for the deposit of foreign cur- 
rency to the credit of the member bank 
in its account with a foreign correspond- 
ent, with ‘an arrangement whereby. the 
depositing customer is given credit on 
the books of the member bank in for- 
eign currency payable at a future date. 

Liability of Bank 

The liability of the member bank in- 
curred in receiving deposits in the man- 
ner stated appears to be in all respects 
the same as the liability incurred in re- 
ceiving any ordinary deposit except that 
(1) in this case the deposit is received 
by the member bank’s correspondent 
abroad and credited in the member 
bank’s account with such correspondent, 
and (2) the deposit is received and pay- 
able in foreign currency. Although the 
deposit is received by the foreign ¢or- 
respondent for credit in the account of 


|the member bank, the liability is that 


of the member bank itself and is so 


Likewise the fact that the deposit is 
received and payable in foreign cur- 
rency does not affect the manner ‘in 
which it should be ‘classified for reserve 
purposes. The relation of debtor and 
creditor which is ordinarily: applicable 
between a bank and its depositor applies 
in this case, and the bank is under the 
same liability to pay at the time speci- 
fied, although the medium of payment is 
not the same as in the case of the usual 
deposit In the opinion of the Board a 
liability arising in the manner above de- 


|seribed must uader the law be regarded 


as a deposit liability and subject to the 


| corresponding reserves. 





| Foreign Exchange 


New York, Feb. 20.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: \ 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tien 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 






Austria (schilling) .......scee0e 14.0568 
Belgium’ (belga) .....-.cisecces 13.9377 
Bulgaria (lev) ......-.cccseres -7175 
Czechoslovakia (krone 2.9606 
Denmark (kfoné) ..'....cccesses -7308 
England (pound) ..... 5 


Finland (markka) 





France, (franc) ‘ 9193 
Germany (reichsmark) ........ 23.7608 
Greece (drachma) ¢....0..++.%6 1.2947 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4592 
Italy (lira) .. as 5.2333 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.1159 
Norway (krone) 26.7319 
Palahd Caigty) 0s: nceses cms 11.1968 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4881 
MORIA: CIAD)), 440: +2 000nnanene .5950 
Spain (peseta) ......00-deecvive 10.5195 
Sweden (krona). .....-sedmeseue 26.7589 
Switzerland (franc) ....e+ee0+ 19.2821 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ....e..-ee00 1.7613 
Hong Kong (dollar) ...sesesess 22.2678 
China (Shanghai tael) ......... 28.2232 
China (Mexican dollar) ........ 20.3125 
China (Yuan dollar) .......... - 20.3333 
india: (20008) 2. \.scaschawe «ee 35,9458 
SOROS VOR). osc Lid ees beatae 49.4100 
Singapore (dollar) .....-cee--+ee 56.0625 
Canada (dollar) 0: cscccsasnase 99.9871 
Cuba (peso) . 100.0562 
Mexico (peso) .....--seccccere 46.4500 
Argentina (peso, gold) ....... « 74.8242 
ren) (mlinela) *.. <2 ss sactecnksa 8.4733 
Chile (eee) 6... aviciasdedeees - 12.0587 
Uruguay (peso) ...scbscdesaced » 70,2200 
Colombia (pease) .scs0cen ction 96.5700 
ee EN a oa de ee ee cee . 26.2500 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Feb. 18 
Made Public Feb. 20 





Receipts 
Custems receipts $1,188,110.32 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax ... ; 2,012,337.54 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue 3,350,561.86 


405,046.21 
Total ordinary receipts.. $6,956,055.98 
185,480.00 


Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 161,465,608.54 


Miscellaneous receipts 


Total . .$168,607,144.47 
Expenditures 
General expenditures $5,001,031,54 
Interest:on public debt . 55,193.96 
Refunds of receipts 203,245.57 
Panama Canal Sets 9,437.97 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 7 ager 804,936.28 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 29,994.30 
Civil service retirement 


fund staini'e: ah dia eta Rae 
Investment of trust funds 


35,159.89 
777,888.43 
Total 
tures a 
Other public debt expendi- 
BUIOE 6:5:00,00 5.2060 20cen 
alance today ,....+. 


ordinary expendi- 


$6,856,898.79 


; 623,552.00 
161,126,693.68 


cess $168,607,144.47 


Foetal ..ccase 
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he Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 

The page reference used is the Yearly Index 

Number which is consecutive beginning with 
March 4 of each year. 


Granting Judiciary Power 
to Expedite Litigation + + + 


> Ghe Auited States Daily -- 


Authorized Statements Only Are Presented Herein, Being Published Without Comment by The United States Daily 


Organization of Judicial Councils Viewed as 
Step in Direction of Giving Judges Oppor- 


tunity to Modernize Court Procedure 


By JUDGE ALFRED BUDGE 


Associate Justice, Supreme Court, State of Idaho 


for its purpose the creation of 

an informed and disinterested 
leadership for public opinion recently 
took a ballot of its council to determine 
what, in their opinion, is the most im- 
portant question before the public to- 
day. The result showed that the ad- 
ministration of justice was considered 
the most pressing problem. 
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Briefly, one trouble is that our legal 
and judicial institutions, however well- 
suited for the America of 100 or even 
50 years ago, are failing to meet ade- 
quately the vastly different and more 
complicated conditions of today. It is 
not to be supposed that there have been 
no attempts to adjust the law to new 
situations as they arose. The scope and 
subject matter of our law has changed 
not a little in the 150 years since the 
beginning of the Revolution. But in 
spite of this, there has been no ade- 
quate change in:the body of law to 
enable it to keep pace with the sweep- 
ing changes in economic and social 
conditions. 

Much has been written and said of 
late, taking the legal profession severely 
to task for failure to assume the lead in 
purging our systems of litigation of 
much legal gesturing, instead of 
straight-away cutting through stuffy 
traditions to the determination of the 
merits of litigation. This criticism evi- 
dently does not take into consideration 
the fact that the hands of the judiciary 
are often tied by legislative-made rules 
of procedure. 

The various means by which litiga- 
tion or prosecution can be avoided, ac- 
celerated, and concluded with reduction 
of taxpayers’ burdens for the adminis- 
tration of justice, are most easily ac- 
complished when the judiciary is or- 
ganized and freed from the plaster-of- 
paris rules and regulations of legisla- 
tors. Legislators are less open to adopt 
progressive adjuncts to the court sys- 
tem than would be an organized judici- 
ary which had experienced crowded cal- 
endars, too much work, and too little 
power to prevent dilatory tactics. There 
is every reason why American citizens 
must turn their faith for reformation 
from their Legislatures toward a dele- 
gation, by such Legislatures, of their 
court procedure regulatory powers to 
the organized judiciary itself. 

One of the forward-looking steps in 
the direction of better organization, bet- 
ter administration, and better justice, 
if you please, is the Judicial Council 
movement, now rapidly sweeping the 
country. It has been called a move- 
ment for modernizing justice, and indi- 
cates the path to a greater respectabil- 
ity of the law, higher dignity and use- 
fulness of judges, and the way of escape 
from many absurdities now flanking 
law administration. 


A NATIONAL organization having 


Judicial councils have come as or- 
gans devoted to a study of needs and 
remedies, and as an approach to admin- 
istrative unity. There has come at the 
same time an understanding that the 
bar shares in responsibility for the ad- 
ministration of justice. We are just 
getting the stage set for significant 
achievement. Judicial councils afford 
opportunity, not only for a unification 
of the bench in respect to justice as a 
matter of administration, but also for 
the bar to influence events just so far 
as bar influence can be formulated. 

There are the strongest reasons for 
believing that we have entered upon a 
new era, There is no organized opposi- 
tion to the movements looking to power 
and freedom on the part of the bench 
and bar to work out their problems. It 
is not. claimed for such organizations 
they. will be panaceas effecting imme- 
diate and miraculous cures of all the 
ills, supposed or otherwise, with which 
the system of laws and their adminis- 
tration may be afflicted, 

It is the view, however, and the hope, 
that an examination and study of these 
problems will develop an enlightened 
attitude and conclusions as to the ex- 
tent and causes of the remediable de- 
fects in the administration of justice. 
An opening wedge for improvement will 
then have been provided. A proper 
study of these problems embraces such 
matters as the transactions involved in 
litigation; the personnel, including 
judges, lawyers, jurors, and others em- 
ployed in the processes of litigation; 
the organization of courts and the dis- 
tribution of work among them; and the 
procedural rules and devices which are 
employed. 
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The powers of judicial councils dif- 
fer in different States. In some States 
the council has no powers except to 
study and report the results of their 
study. In California the council has 
power, by constitutional amendment, to 
“adopt and amend rules of practice and 
procedure for the several courts not in- 
consistent with laws,” and the chair- 
man may provide for assignment of 
judges of one court to sit in another 
if the business requires such assistance. 
In the main, these councils have been 
more in the nature of research and ad- 


visory boards than true judiciary or- 
ganizations. The Federal Government 
has added to its judiciary efficiency by 
providing more district judges and cre- 
ating a judiciary council. 

The Judicial Council of Idaho in its 
present form was established by action 
of the Idaho State Bar, at the annual 
meeting held in 1929. As at present 
constituted, the council is an arm of 
the bar, created in pursuance to a res- 
olution under authority of an amend- 
ment to the Bar Act. Its recommenda- 
tions are subject to approval of the or- 
ganized bar, and such of the sugges- 
tions as have been made toward statu- 
tory changes which are accepted by the 
bar must, of course, be submitted to the 
Legislature for final action. 

An eminent author and observer has 
said: “A body like the Judicial Council 
with real powers would inject a great 
deal of common sense not only into law 
administration but into the law itself. 
American justice will not relieve itself 
of absurdities, nor will it restore itself 
in the opinion of a dissatisfied and dis- 
trustful public, until American justice 
organizes itself, unifies its systems of 
judiciary, informs the public of its do- 
ings, mobilizes and enlists the bar, and 
aids the Legislatures.” 
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The fact that we have undertaken a 
study of judicial administration in this 
State ought to be indication that we 
are desirous of improvement and ad- 
vancement along this line. The same 
fact makes it reasonable to anticipate 
that this beginning may lead to achieve- 
ment of relatively permanent results. 


The task is obviously too great for 
individual effort. It necessitates a con- 
sideration of all relevant facts, no mat- 
ter in what fields of human knowledge 
these facts fall. There is need for an 
organizing intelligence, for coordinated 
effort, for the sustained thinking of 
many minds driving toward the same 
goal. When starting on an exploration 
of so extensive a territory, it is impor- 
tant to get all light possible on the 
probable fertility of the field, on the 
areas that are most promising, and on 
how the task can best be done. 
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Taxation of Life 
Insurance 





Proceeds C. H, Morrissett 


State Tax Commissioner, 
Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia 
STATE taxation and life insurance 

from the viewpoint of the policy- 
holder must be considered in connec- 
tion with income, property and inherit- 
ance taxation. 


1. Income taxation. The Virginia 
State Income Tax Law expressly ex- 
empts from income taxation the pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies and con- 
tracts paid upon the death of the in- 
sured. Likewise, the law expressly 
exempts from income taxation all 
amounts received by the insured as a 
return of premiums paid by him under 
life insurance contracts, either during 
the term or at the maturity of the term 
mentioned in such contracts,.or at the 
surrender of the contracts. From these 
exemptions it follows naturally that the 
law further provides that no. premiums 
paid on life insurance policies shall be 
deductible in filing State income tax 
returns. 

2. Property taxation.- Life insurance 

policies are not subject to any property 
taxation in Virginia. After the death 
of the insured, however, the money be- 
comes taxable as property the same as 
any other money, or if invested, whether 
with the company or elsewhere, the 
same as any other like investments. 
3. Inheritance taxation. Insurance 
payable to beneficiaries named in the 
policies, regardless of the amount, is 
not subject to State inheritance taxa- 
tion; but insurance payable to estates 
is taxable under the State Inheritance 
Tax Law the same as any other assets 
of such estates. Under the Federal 
Estate Tax Law insurance payable to 
estates is taxable, and in the case of 
insurance payable to’ named benefici- 
aries there is an exemption of. $40,000. 
This exemption of $40,000 is in addi- 
tion to the regular $100,000 exemption 
which is allowed by the Federal Estate 
Tax Law. ; 

The statement that insurance pay- 
able to named ‘beneficiaries is not sub- 
ject to State inheritance taxation, re- 
gardless of the amount, must be quali- 
fied by the statement that the Virginia 
law takes advantage of the 80 per cent 
credit provision of the Federal law im- 
posing the Federal estate tax. This 
means that the Virginia State inherit- 
ance tax is never less than 80 per cent 
of the Federal estate tax. This, how- 
ever, has no deleterious effect upon 
such estates, because it does not in- 
crease the total amount of inheritance 
and estate taxes, State and Federal, 
payable upon the estates of decedents. 
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- Providing Adequate Training 
for Students of Home Economics 


> Need for Background of Knowledge in Both Physi- 
cal and Social Sciences Is Discussed by Federal Specialist 
By EDNA AMIDON 


Federal Agent, Home Economics Education, North Atlantic Region, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education 


HAT shall I do about Johnny's 

temper tantrums and how can 

I remove the ink Mary spilled 
on her new dress? What quality of 
sheets and blankets will give me the 
best service? What make of vacuum 
cleaner shal] I buy? What is the best 
method to use for protecting the wool 
clothing of my family from moths and 
how can I keep the bread from mold- 
ing? How can I adjust the lighting in 
the living room to protect the eye from 
glare, prevent eye-strain and at the 
same time have a cozy and attractive 
lighting arrangement? These and a 
million more questions confront every 
homemaker of today. 


At first glance it would seem that a 
book of answers to these.and similar 
questions would have so wide a sale as 
to bring great profit to the author cou- 
rageous enough to make the venture. 
Then why isn’t it done? The answer 
is simple enough—there is no one solu- 
tion to each of these homemaking prob- 
lems—nor even two or three solutions 
that might apply under all circum- 
stances, a situation which suggests one 
of the greatest difficulties involved in 
any program of work or training pro- 
gram for homemakers. 

As an analysis of the homemaker’s re- 
sponsibilities reveals the complexity of 
the homemaker’s job and as considera- 
tion is given to the extent to which 
changing social, economic and indus- 
trial conditions affect home life, it be- 
comes more and more apparent that any 
preparation for homemaking cannot be 
made up of lists of directions of how to 
do things, or detailed and complete 
“recipes” for procedures to follow 
within the home, which means that 
what is the best answer to one of Mrs. 
Jones’ problems today may not be the 
best answer to the same problem a year 
from today, nor will either likely be the 
best answer to the same problem for 
Mrs. Smith even though she lives next 
door to Mrs. Jones. 

In the very early days of home eco- 
nomics departments in schools and col- 
leges there was a tendency for the 
training to be made up of specific in- 
struction to pupils as to what to do 
under certain conditions arising in the 
home, although intelligent leaders in 
this field of education have always held 
that any adequate training must be 
based on an understanding and the ap- 
plication of fundamental principles in- 
volved. Today the latter point of view 
prevails and in training for homemak- 
ing girls soon learn that in deciding 
what to do under certain conditions in 
the home one relies upon a type of con- 
tent hitherto regarded as of little or no 
practical bearing. 

For instance, take the problem of 
safety in the home. No set of rules 
could possibly be extensive enough or, 
if so, could be remembered long enough 
to adequately protect all members of 
the family from hazards in the home. 

Take the matter of handling electric- 
ity, Intelligently used it involves. no 
danger. An understanding of how it 
flows, the use of switches, of fuses, and 
of insulating materials, is based on a 
very few fundamental principles of 
physics with which any homemaker can 
become thoroughly familiar if a little 
time and attention is given to study. 

Likewise understanding of principles 
of chemistry, physics and bacteriology 
and even psychology makes possible a 


wiser selection on the part of the home- 
maker of the best method to be used in 
her home for the mere washing of 
dishes; chemistry as it applies to the 
hardness of water in relation to the use 
of soaps and water softeners and the 
possibility of dishes drying unstreaked 
when left to drain; physics as it ap- 
plies to the arrangement of the work- 
ing surface; bacteriology in determin- 
ing a method that gives sanitary re- 
sults, and psychology applied to reduc- 
ing irritation that comes from perform- 
ing so frequent and monotonous a task. 

Obviously as each problem confronts 
the busy homemaker she cannot go to 
the various fields of science for the in- 
formation needed on which to base her 
solution. It therefore becomes impera- 
tive that she take to her problems a 
background of knowledge in the various 
fields that will make it possible for her 
to base her soltition on a careful evalu- 
ation of the factors involved. 

Courses in bacteriology, chemistry 
and physics have been taught for some 
years in the high schools of this coun- 
try and the same subjects on a more 
advanced level in institutions of higher 
learning, together with courses in psy- 
chology, economics and _ sociology. 

But, it is only within a comparatively 
brief period of time that there has been 
a demand on the part of any group of 
educators that the subjects be so taught 
as to help boys and girls use them in 
the everyday affairs of life. And as a 
result within the last decade, home 
economists have been cooperating with 
other fields of education in working on 
two problems of fundamental impor- 
tance to all home economics training: 

1. What part of that vast body of 
science knowledge has the most fre- 
quent and most vital application to the 
solution of home problems? 

2. How can it be so taught as to fur- 
nish a basis for determining sound 
homemaking practices? 

Most of the study of these problems 
up to this time has been made in the 
field of the physical and biological sci- 
ences. However, there is a rapidly 
growing interest in the contribution 
that must come from the social sciences. 

It is clear then that in the homemak- 
ing training of all girs likely to become 
homemakers, attention must be given to 
the teaching of sciences, natural and 
social, as they relate to the home. This 
is a high percentage of those in our 
schools and colleges. 

During its entire existence the Home 
Economics Education Service of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
has centered attention through the co- 
operation of leaders in the various 
States, on the two problems here sug- 
gested as they relate to the training for 
girls of 14 years of age or over. Re- 
sponsibility for training in the field of 
related subjects will increase with the 
growing recognition of the part played 
by social science in problems of home 
and family life. 

In an age when new scientific truths 
are constantly being discovered and old 
ones being daily applied to new fields 
of endeavor in the affairs of the world, 
to continue to base the solution of prob- 
lems of the home on guesswork and 
superstition is not only absurd but a 
handicap of no small importance to the 
development of the homes of any com- 
munity. 
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nnual Cumulative Index 


Is issued after March 4 of each year 
at the conclusion of each volume. This cumu- 
lates the 52 Weekly Indexes, published in 


every Monday issue. 
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Supervision and Regulation of Commission 
Merchants and Supplying of Market News 
Included Among State’s Activities 


By ARTHUR E. ALBRECHT 
Director, New York Office, Department of Agriculture and Markets, State of New York 


HE New York City office of the 

State Department of Agriculture 

and Markets carries on many ac- 
tivities of that Department in the New 
York metropolitan area. Of these ac- 
tivities the more important relate to 
marketing. 

This emphasis is only natural be- 
cause New York City is a vast consum- 
ing market for all kinds of foodstuffs 
from all over the world. A population 
of approximately 10,000,000 gets its 
food through the local markets. About 
1,800 cars of various foodstuffs daily 
come into this city, are placed on sale 
and are distributed to retailers and 
consumers with amazing rapidity. 


In supplying these markets both dis- 
tance and seasons are fgnored. To 
search out the sources of supply in 
every part of the world and to get food 
into this city whenever it is needed re- 
quires a vast horde of men—country 
shippers, wholesalers, retailers, cold 
storage operators, as well as railroad 
and truckmen. 
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In brief, the function of the market- 
ing system is to distribute farm prod- 
ucts from individual farms to individ- 
ual consumers. Yet it must be pointed 
out that consumers demand the prod- 
ucts of many farms and always in small 
quantities. The supplying of individ- 
ual needs and desires with an endless 
variety of goods is the social objective 
of marketing. In addition this function 
should be performed expeditiously, 
economically, regularly and certainly. 
That the marketing system does not 
function with a high degree of effi- 
ciency is known even to those who have 
given it but scant attention. 


For the purpose of discussion, the 
problems of marketing may be divided 
into three classes—those concerned 
with defects in the system of market- 
ing, those concerned with the malprac- 
tices of individuals, and finally, those 
concerned with the creation of in- 


Utilizing Prison 
Labor in 
Wisconsin 


Philip F. LaFollette 


Governor, State of Wis- 
consin 


N IMPORTANT decision of policy is 

reflected in the determination of the 
expenditures for Wisconsin’s penal in- 
stitutions. They are dangerously over- 
crowded. 


In making provision for the inmates 
of the penal institutions, there are 
three principles to be followed: 

1. Any employment should add to 
the: physical development and well- 
being of the inmates, and should be 
free from the possibility of exploita- 
tion for private gain. 

2. The resulting product should not 
be placed in competition with products 
produced by free labor. 


3. The employment should be of such 
a character as to convince the inmates 
that they are making some permanent 
contribution to the wealth of the State. 


In preparing the recommendations 
for appropriations for the penal insti- 
tutions, these general principles were 
applied to the immediate and urgent 
problem of the prison population. 


We sought to avoid in these recom- 
mendations the mere expansion of 
prison buildings. It seems unsound and 
wasteful for the State to buy land and 
construct expensive buildings to house 
prisoners—most of whom came from 
and will return to homes in this State— 
when we have thousands of acres of 
land in urgent need of useful develop- 
ment. 


The present liability that the State 
and its subdivisions possess in their 
vast areas of cut-over land can be 
turned into an asset in meeting the 
problem of the crowded prisons. Pri- 
vate capital cannot provide the funds 
necessary to do certain forestry work 
which the Conservation Commission 
feels would be valuable although en- 
tirely impracticable from the point of 
view of immediate commercial profit. 
Such work includes the making of extra 
fire lanes, the planting of trees, and the 
work of weeding out reforested areas. 
For many years there will be no pos- 
sibility of competition between free la- 
ae aad prison labor on work of this 
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This will be good for the men. It 
will be a benefit to our officials charged 
with the maintenance of our prisons. 
It will be a great economy for the tax- 
payers, and in the years to come State 
forests will yield a large return if this 
policy is well planned and carefully 
continued. People will be interested in 
seeing the misdeeds of the present 
transformed into the stately public for- 
ests of the future. 


formed agricultural and consuming 


communities. 


Toward the end of improving the de- 
fects of the system, a great deal of 
scientific study must be made. Inten- 
sive investigation of the technical prob- 
lems involved in handling foodstuffs 
must precede the development of con- 
structive plans for permanent reorgan- 
ization. Such studies are being carried 
on from time to time by the New York 
State College of Agriculture, the New 
York Food Marketing Research Coun- 
cil, and the Department of Agriculture 
and Markets. Out of such studies will 
come more efficient trade practices, an 
integration of business units, and the 
application of the principle of planning 
to agricultural production and mar- 
keting. 
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The elimination of malpractices re- 
quires both State and Federal super- 
vision and regulation and a higher 
standard of business ethics. 

Under the New York State law all 
commission merchants must be licensed 
and bonded. The Department of Agri- 
culture and Markets has the power to 
investigate the books and other records 
of such licensed and bonded commis- 
sion merchants. Accordingly farmers 
who feel that they are not receiving 
proper returns from the person to 
whom they have consigned their pro- 
duce may have their complaints inves- 
tigated. Each year several hundred 
dollars are collected in small claims as 
a result of these investigations. The 
amount of money collected is not so 
important as the deterring effect exer- 
cised over a certain class of dealers. 

Whenever a licensed and bonded 
firm fails or goes into bankruptcy, a 
thorough investigation of the firm’s 
outstanding accounts is made at once 
to protect the interests of the con- 
signor-creditors and the bond is at- 
tached on behalf of the shippers in or- 
der to recover the money due. 


The function of the New York City 
office in supplying the farmers of the 
State with complete and accurate in- 
formation regarding prices and condi- 
tions in New York wholesale markets 
for farm products is of fundamental 
importance to the improvement of mar- 
keting conditions. The farmers of this 
State have the largest consuming mar- 
ket of the country at their door, but 
their products must compete with prod- 
ucts from every part of the United 
States and from many foreign coun- 
tries. Knowledge of market conditions 
is the basis of efficient marketing. 
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The aim of the State market report- 
ing service is to make available to 
every farmer and shipper in the State 
the information that will enable him to 
dispose of his products intelligently. 
This service is intended to prevent 
waste from market gluts and to elim- 
inate the old type of exploitation of 
the producer by the middleman who 
took every advantage of his ignorance. 
The more intelligent: the farmer be- 
comes in gauging the trend of market 
prices, the more he will be able to profit 
by fluctuations in supply and demand. 
The State reporting service is coordi- 
nated with the Federal reporting serv- 
ice, the two supplementing each other 
and meeting different needs. 


The daily information collected in 
the wholesale markets by the Depart- 
ment agents is made available to farm- 
ers throughout the State and to the 
general public by means of (1) daily 
mimeographed reports to individuals; 
(2) mimeographed reports to newspa- 
pers; (3) daily news market reports, to 
newspaper press associations; (4) tele- 
graphic information sent to farm bu- 
reaus, cooperative marketing associa- 
tions and information centers during 
the height of shipping seasons; (5) 
special newspaper releases describing 
conditions of public interest in the 
market; (6) radio reports. 

One of the important activities of 
the New York office is the establish- 
ment of contact between shippers and 
receivers. Requests are continually re- 
ceived from farmers for the addresses 
of reliable firms to which they can ship 
their produce. A large proportion of 
these letters ask for information as to 
dealers who specialize in a particular 
commodity. 

For the purpose of acquainting farm- 
ers, students, teachers of civics and 
economics and others with actual con- 
ditions in the wholesale food markets 
of New York City, the New York office 
conducts from time to time a number 
of night tours through the markets dur- 
ing the Summer. These trips usually 
begin about midnight and end at 9:30 
the next morning. 
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In helping to remedy the defects of 
the marketing system, in supervising 
and regulating the activities of com- 
mission merchants and in making avail- 
able timely and.accurate market news, 
the New York City office of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Markets rep- 
resents the shippers of the State and 
does for them what they cannot do for‘ 
themselves individually. 
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